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THE    PILLARS    OF   THE    CHURCH 
or   ENGLAND; 


OR, 


Are  Intemperance  and  Ljnorance,  Bigotry  and  TnfaUibillti/,  Church.  Rater 
and  Corn  Laws,  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Establishment  ? 


1. — Is  Intemperance  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  En^^" 
land? — The  Protestants  of  this  country  have  long  ascribed  the 
intemperance  and  poverty  of  Ireland  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
Popery.     The  Irish  have  recently  forsaken  their  whiskey,  and 
cast  off  their  rags  ;  and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  sober  and  in- 
dustrious.    One  would  think  that  Protestants  would  be  delighted 
with  the  change  ;  but,  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  So- 
ciety, we  find  it  otherwise.     Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Clergy  and 
of  the  large  assembly  of  Protestants,  he  says :   "  I  look  upon  the 
temperance  rally  round  father  Mathew  as  a  dark  and  ominous 
circumstance ;  I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  was  just  such  a 
rallying  in  favour  of  temperance  which  ushered  in  the  dark  and 
fearful  rebellion.     I  have  not  forgotten  that  they  dare  not  trust 
an  Irishman  drunk  with  their  dark  secrets  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
will  pledge  him  to  sobriety.     I  fear  more  that  hush  that  precedes 
the  burst  of  the  thundercloud  than  I  fear  the  thunder's  peal  and 
the  lightning's  flasn.     I  am,  therefore,  deeply  distnistful  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland."     It  appears  then  that  the  teetotal  advo- 
cate, Hugh  Stowell,  is  alarmed  at  teetotal  ism  when  a  Catholic  is^ 
the  promoter  of  it !     When  Ireland  reels  with  drunkenness,  and 
bleeds  with  faction  fights,  Popery  is  blamed  for  the  horrid  uproar ; 
but  Ireland  quiet  and  sober  is  mare  alarming  still,  for  Popery  has 
done  it  all !     How  different  is  this  spirit  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Apostle  Paul !     These  are  his  words, — "  Some  indeed 
preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  and  some  also  of  good  will  j 
the  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to 
add  affliction  to  my  bonds ; — what  then ;  whether  in  pretence  or 
truth,  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  rejoice  ;  yea,  and  will  re- 
joice."     We  arc  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  but 


Mr.  Stowell  forbids  the  teetotallers  of  Ireland  to  do  good  lest  evil 
may  come !  Charity,  which  hopeth  all  things,  would  have  hoped 
that  the  motives  of  father  Mathew,  were  pure  ;  and  when  he  dis- 
claims all  political  objects,  charity,  which  believeth  all  things, 
Avould  have  believed  the  assertion  until  contradicted  by  his  con- 
duct. The  prodigal  son  is  an  object  of  disgust  whilst  he  feeds  on 
the  swinish  husks  ;  and  of  jealousy  when  he  comes  to  himself  and 
returns  to  his  father's  house !  Compare  the  language  of  Hugh 
Stowell  with  that  of  father  Mathew.  At'  the  meeting  held  at 
Cork,  on  the  12th  of  February,  he  sajs, — "Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  the  marked  compliment  you  have  been 
pleased  to  pay  me.  Our  chairman  has  spoken  of  me  in  terms  far 
more  flattering  than  I  deserve  ;  for  there  is  none  amongst  the 
priesthood  more  humble  than  I.  If  God  in  his  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, is  pleased  to  cause  evils  to  be  removed,  through  my  instru- 
mentality, it  is  only  because  he  chooses  the  weak  things  of  this 
world  to*^  confound  the  strong.  Drunkenness  has  been  the  great 
source  whence  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  this  country  flowed. 
The  trials  that  have  taken  place,  clearly  testify  this  :  for  whenever 
a  case  of  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  is  brought  forward,  tiie 
evidence  never  closes  until  the  parties  guilty  of  the  oflence  are 
proved  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  at 
the  moment  they  engaged  in  perpetrating  it.  Hence  arises  the 
necessity  that  all  persons  desirous  of  seeing  those  crimes  at  an  end 
should  generously  come  forward  and  co-operate  in  the  good 
work,  which  is  now,  by  the  divine  assistance,  making  such  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  land."  These  benevolent  sentiments, 
constitute  the  dark  and  ominous  circumstance — the  prelude  to 
a  fearful  rebellion  !  Father  Mathew  must  not  meddle  with 
this  reform  because  the  Church  of  England  has  a  vested  interest 
in  the  drunkenness  of  the  people  !  Paul  himself  must  no  longer 
reason  respecting  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  lest  not  only  Felix  tremble,  but  the  church  itself  be  in 
danger  !  The  state  annually  derives  fifteen  millions  sterling  from 
intoxicating  drinks;  and  cannot,  without  risk  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, dispense  with  the  income.    The  language  of  the  state  is — 

"  Drink,  nnd  be  inatl,  then  ;  'tis  your  country  bids  \ 
Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  iujitortant  call ! 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats; 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  wo  more." 

Like  the  Siamese  twins,  the  church  and  the  state  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  whatever  would  cause  death  to  the  one 
must  be  shunned  by  the  other.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  newspa- 
pers devoted  to  the  church  decline  that  "  sobriety  is  the  worst  of 


all  signs  in  Ireland."  That  acute  political  writer,  the  editor  of 
the  Kxamlner^  has  taken  some  pains  to  dispel  this  alarm ;  and 
has  most  g^enerously  offered  to  the  church,  in  this  her  hour  of 
necessity,  the  following  advice: — "There  is  now,  unhappily,  a 
surplus  of  whiskey,  as  well  as  of  church  ;  and  why  not  adopt  the- 
system  for  the  one  case  which  is  preserved  in  the  other?  The 
people  will  not  take  whiskey.  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  Surely  not 
the  fault  of  the  whiskey,  or  the  wdiiskey  shops !  The  analogy  is 
at  hand  : — the  people  wont  take  Protestant  doctrines ;  but  is  that 
any  reason  for  letting  the  Protestant  church  diminish?  Endow 
the  whiskey  shops.  Charge  the  teetotallers  for  the  whiskey, 
whether  they  drink  it  or  not.  Let  there  be  ^veil-paid  publicans 
to  fill  gills  of  whiskey,  whether  there  be  customers  to  swill  their 
liquor  or  not.  Keep  up  the  whiskey  establishment  in  every  dis- 
trict for  the  one  or  two  jolly  fellows  who  may  remain  ;  or,  if  there 
be  none,  for  the  chance  a  toper  may  arise.  Find  a  Toby  Fill- 
potts,  and  put  him  in  a  dram  palace  at  the  head  of  the  whiskey 
establishment. — And  here  let  us  direct  attention  to  the  prophetic 
dispensation  of  Bishop  Phillpott's  name,  which  has  cried  aloud 
the  remedy  against  the  evil  that  has  now  befallen  the  third  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom- — if  united  we  can  call  a  kingdom  dis- 
tracted with  sobriety,  two-thirds  of  which  are  as  drunk  as  ever, 
and  the  third  altogether  given  up  to  temperance,  abandoned  ta 
teetotalism,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  water." — Examiner  of  March 
29,  1840. 

2. — Is  Ijrnorance  essential  to  the  Church  of  Eno-land  ? — We 
have  long  been  told  that  Popery  delights  in  ignorance ;  and  that 
the  Catholic  priests  dread  the  education  of  the  people,  lest  they 
should  read  the  Bible,  and  be  convinced  of  the  errors  of  their 
creed.  The  Catholics  have  recently  endeavoured  to  instruct  the 
ignorant.  Schools,  upon  the  most  enlarged  principles,  have  been 
supported  by  them  ;  thousands  of  Catholic  children  have  been 
taught  in  them :  and,  strange  to  say  it,  this  very  attempt  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant  gives  greater  offence  than  their  previous  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Stowell  is  angry  with  the  system  of  education 
adopted  in  Ireland,  because  it  pays  respect  to  the  rights  of 
conscience.  He  says,  "  Look  at  that  education  scheme :  would 
that  have  dared  to  show  its  motley,  mis-shapen  form  and 
hideous  face  before  that  bill  passed?  Would  they,  before  the 
passing  of  that  bill,  have  ventured  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the 
indignant  British  public  a  system,  of  education  which  is  to  break 
up  all  our  land-marks,  to  throw  religion  to  the  wiyids,  and  which 
says,  any  creed  and  every  creed ;  and  if  no  creed  at  all,  why 
better  still?  But  has  it  not  produced  any  of  its  effects?  Already 
we  find  that  the  church  in  Ireland  has  been  amputated  of  one- 
third  of  her  bishoprics.     That  i«  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  bill. 
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Already  we  find  that  church-rates,  and  other  property  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  directly  invaded  and  attacked  by  tiie 
Roman  Catholics,  in  lace  of  their  solemn  oath  not  to  disturb  any 
description  of  church  property  in  this  country,"  It  would  appear 
from  these  remarks  that  ignorance  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  church  :  and  that  as  the  comparative  sobriety  of  1798  nearly 
overthrew  the  Protestant  church :  the  entire  sobriety  which 
father  Mathew  seeks  will  completely  overthrow  it :  that  education 
has  already  put  the  church  in  danger  :  and  that,  if  it  continue,  it 
will  throw  religion,  that  is,  the  establishment,  to  the  winds.  An 
act  of  parliament  which  provides  the  means  of  knowledge,  which 
consolidates  bishoprics  for  their  greater  efficiency,  and  for  the 
better  disposal  of  their  enormous  wealth,  is  denounced  by  the 
ministers  of  that  Gospel  which  declares  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  that  he  accepts  all  in  every  nation  who  fear  him 
and  work  righteousness.  Whilst  minister  of  a  church,  which 
asserts  the  right  of  private  judgment,  Mr.  Stowell  declares  that 
parents  shall  not  have  their  children  educated  unless  they  adopt 
his  peculiar  creed.  The  assertions  of  Scripture  are,  '*  that  the 
soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is  not  good ; "  and  "  My  people 
are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge  :  because  thou  hast  rejected 
knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to 
me."  *  To  whom  can  this  latter  passage  more  aptly  apply  than  to 
those  ministers  of  the  establishment  who  would  take  away  the  key 
of  knowledge  ? 

3. —  Is  bigotry  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England?  The  term 
bigot  has  been  in  common  use,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  as 
})eculiary  appertaining  to  Catholics ;  the  expressions,  a  popish 
bigot,  and  a  bigoted  })apist,  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  fiery  Protest- 
ants. It  was  never  heard,  however,  that  the  Catholics  acknow- 
ledged the  title  ;  still  less  that  they  gloried  in  it.  Thishns  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Stowell,  **  I  don't  know,"  says  he,  *'  that  a  man 
can  take  a  better  degree  in  the  university  of  truth,  than  to  be 
branded  by  the  liberals  as  one  of  the  blackest  bigots  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  is  dubbed  doctor  in  divinity  Mhen  he  is  dubbed 
doctor  in  bigotry  in  this  temple  of  liberals  and  latitudinarians.  I 
was  called  bigot ;  why  I  love  a  bigot ;  I  love  many  Dissenters  as 
bigots ;  I  love  the  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  Dissenter  or  Church- 
man ;  I  love  even  the  bigoted  Socinian,  more  than  the  ])oor,  lax, 
latitudinarian  man  that  has  no  faith  in  anything."  The  Mords 
wliich  Mr.  Stowell  selects  as  commanding]:  his  afi'ectionate  regard 
are  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  : — "  Bigot,  a  man  unrcnsovahly 
devoted  to  a  certain  party,  or  to  certain  opinions  ;  bigoted,  blindly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  something;  bigotry,  blind  zeal,  l>rcju- 
dice."     According  to  Ilugli  Stowell  the  Church  of  England  re- 

*  lioscu  iv  G. 


quires  unreasonable  devotion,  blind  prepossession,  blind  zeal  and 
prejudice.  Can  this  be  the  religion  -which  commands  us  *'  to 
give  to  every  man  that  asketh,  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
us;"  and,  which  requires  "sound  speech  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned, that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed  V 
4. — Is  infallibility  essential  to  the  support  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  The  claim  to  infallibility  has  been  perpetually  addu- 
ced in  proof  of  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff; 
but  what  is  this  to  the  infallibility  of  those  Protestant  Popes, 
Messrs.  Stowell,  M'Neile,  M'Gliee,  and  others  ?  The  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  declared  that  all  IojrI  subjects,  contributing  alike  to 
the  burthens  of  the  state,  should  alike  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
state.  Wise  statesmen  said,  "  Be  it  so."  All  liberal  politicians 
shouted,  "  Be  it  so."  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon, 
who  were  considered  as  leaders  of  the  religious  Churchmen,  echoed 
the  cry  ;  the  leading  dissenters  said  it  ought  to  be  so  ;  the  leaders 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
affirmed  that  it  must  be  so ;  both  Houses  of  Parliament  assented 
to  it ;  and  the  King  himself,  sanctioned  it.  Such  were  the  high 
authorities  then  ;  and  what  is  the  testimony  up  to  the  present 
time  ?  Many  years  of  prosperity  have  succeeded.  The  Catholics, 
in  Parliament,  have  voted  for  every  liberal  and  enlightened  mea- 
sure ;  and  in  a  recent  debate,  Sir  R.  Peel  thus  expressed  himself 
respecting  this  act — "  He  was  asked  if  he  agreed  with  those  who 
were  seeking  for  a  repeal  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  He  had 
not  hitherto  condescended  to  answer  such  questions,  for  he  looked 
upon  them  as  being  too  contemptible  for  notice.  He  was  asked 
if  he  repented  the  share  he  had  taken  in  passing  it.  Some  person, 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  or  elsewhere,  had  said  that  he 
doubted  whether  Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  repent  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  that  measure  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that,  therefore, 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  to  send  a  letter  contradicting  this  newspaper 
report !  He  neither  repented  the  motives  on  which  he  had  acted, 
nor  the  result.  As  to  his  motives  ;  if  there  was  any  one  act  of 
his  public  life  that  was  strictly  virtuous,  it  was  the  passing  of 
that  act.  He  need  hardly  say,  that  if  he  considered  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Act  expedient,  he  must  now  look  upon  a 
proposal  to  repeal  it  as  one  of  the  wildest  schemes  which  could 
well  be  thought  of."  But  what  avail  these  weighty  opinions 
when  compared  with  the  unerring  Protestantism  of  Mr.  Stowell  ? 
He  says — "  We  shall  never  consider  our  work  done  till  we  can 
say  that  there  is  not  a  papist  in  the  British  Senate,  till  the  un- 
happy Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  has  been  repealed.  We  will 
not  let  two  months  pass  by,  but  have  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Yes  :  and  though  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,    and  Lord  Stanley,  and    all  the 


rest  of  them  should  declare  tlieniselves  against  us,  by  the  grace 
of  God  we  will  begin  and  try  what  the  good  sound-hearted  middle 
classes  and  working  men  of  England  will  do.  Let  us  do  as  old 
Latimer  used  to  say,  ••  Out  with  your  axes,  my  boys,  and  lay 
tliem  to  the  root/  *' 

5. — Are  church-rates  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Chuich 
of  England  !  An  opportunity  of  avoiding  this  obnoxious  impost 
was  offered  to  the  church.  The  government  devised  a  scheme 
by  which  a  fund  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  church-rates 
miglit  be  provided  :  a  scheme  insuring  the  better  management  of 
church  lands;  at  once  beneficial  to  the  lessees,  and  injurious  to 
none :  but  the  church  refused  the  proffered  boon  ;  and  preferred 
the  power  of  taxing  men  of  other  religions,  and  men  of  no 
religion,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  services.  To  some 
ministers  of  the  establishment  there  seems  indeed  a  peculiar 
gratification  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  pay- 
ments : — The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris,  Vicar  of  Llanelly,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Carmarthen  Journal,  says,  "  If  any  opposition  should 
))e  offered  by  the  friends  of  Infidelity  and  Popery,  (falsely  calling 
themselves  Protestant  Di.ssenters,)  to  the  obtaining  such  funds, 
I  shall  be  gratified  to  put  the  Churchwardens  in  the  way  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  save  they/i  harmless,  and  will  oblige  the 
chiefcst  and  stoutest  recusants  in  any  parish  themselves  to  make 
a  rate,  or  be  committed  to  prison  until  they  purge  their  con- 
tumacy." 

The  Church  of  England  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  rock,  based 
on  scri])ture  trutli,  the  Bii)Ie  only  being  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants. In  the  report  of  the  speecii  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Stone, 
delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Manchester,  we  read  as  follows 
— ''  lie  asked  who  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  ten  Bishops  ? 
Who  voted  for  the  appropriation  clause?  Wlio  voted  against 
tlie  churcli-rates?  Tlie  Itoman  Catholics,  who  had  sworn  to 
defend  the  Church  Establishment."  He  then  quoted  from  a 
sjK'ccli  Mr.  O'ConncU  made  in  18JV2,  wliich  had  these  words, 
**  VV^ien  lie  swore  that  he  would  do  notliing  against  the  Protestant 
religion,  lie  did  not  swear  not  to  vote  for  tlie  abolition  of  church 
(rcss  and  titlies ;  for  he  contenqituously  defied  any  one  to  prove 
that  tliesc  were  religion."  "  Now  the  oath,"  says  Mr.  Stone, 
'*  stated  that  lliey  swore  to  supj)ort  tlie  present  Church  Establish- 
ment as  settled  by  law  in  these  realms.  Was  that  religion  ?  He 
(Mr.  Stone)  \\on\d  ask  ysliiitcovstitnted  the  Church  of  England? 
These  very  tilings  wliich  Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  might  oj)j)ose — 
tithes,  and  cess,  and  cJiurrh-rnliS.  What  else  was  it  that  consti- 
tuted tlie  Church  Establishment  of  the  country  /  Nothing  else!"' 
this  tlien  is  Mr.  Stone's  definition  of  a  Church  Establishment  ! 
Now  the  19tli  article  of  the  Church  says,  "  The  visible  church  of 
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Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word 
of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered,  ac- 
cordins:  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  thino-s  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same."  And  if  this  be  the  true  definition  of 
the  "  visible  Church  of  Christ,"  it  must  also  be  of  that  church 
Avhich  is  described  in  one  of  her  formularies  as  "  that  pure  and 
reformed  part  of  it  established  in  these  dominions."  During  the 
twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  ordination,  the  writer 
has  always  imagined  there  Avas  something  more  meant  in  the  19th 
article  than  tithes  and  church-rates ;  but,  according  to  G.  L. 
Stone  it  appears  that  if  there  be  church-rates  and  tithes,  nothing 
else  is  wanted  !  There  is  no  need  of  preaching,  of  prayers,  of  the 
sacraments,  or  of  the  cono:ree:ation  of  faithful  men.  As  well  mav 
the  marriage  fee  constitute  a  wedding  without  the  presence  or 
consent  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  !  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  con- 
cludes thus,  "  He  thought  he  had  made  out  his  case,  that  Roman 
Catholics  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  legislature ;  and  now 
what  remained,  but  that  they  should  unite  for  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  that  foul,  that  most  unconstitutional,  that  most  unprinci- 
pled measure,  the  blackest  stain  upon  the  page  of  English  history 
—the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1829."* 

6. — Are  the  Corn  Laws  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?  The  Church  of  England  has  been  called 
the  poor  man's  church ;  yet  it  is  contended  that  its  very  existence 
depends  upon  the  laws  which  double  the  price  of  the  poor  man's 
bread ;  which  prevent  free  trade ;  diminish  employment ;  and, 
consequently,  keep  down  the  wages  with  which  he  has  to  buy  this 
bread.  They  reason  thus  : — If  we  permit  the  importation  of  corn 
in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  our  industrious  population, 
the  plentiful  supply  will  make  it  cheap ;  and  as  the  value  of 
tithes  is  greatest  when  corn  is  dearest,  cheap  bread  will  reduce 
the  value  of  church  property,  and  thus  free  trade  will  ruin  the 
church!  Accordino;  to  the  definition  of  the  church  mven  at  Man- 
Chester,  this  reasoning  is  conclusive.  '*  Tithes  and  church-rates 
constitute  the  church  ;"  tithes  depend  upon  the  corn  laws  ;  there- 
fore the  corn  laws  and  church  rates  constitute  the  church.     To 

*  These  are  hard  words  for  a  Clergyman  to  use  towards  the  state  which  sup- 
ports him  ;  but  the  following  sentence,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  head  of 
the  Church  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  is  extracted  from  a  speech  delivered  at 
Lancaster  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neil : — "  By  the  Reform  Bill  the  power  is  in- 
vested in  the  hands  of  the  middling  clases,  and  it  was  for  the  English  majority 
to  counterbalance  tlie  Irish  tail.  As  it  is,  the  Pope  rules  England;  the  Pope 
is  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  Ireland  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  priests,  and 
the  Irish  members  give  a  predominance  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  House 
of  Commons  rules  the  Ministers,  and  the  Sovereign  is  bound  to  their  guidance. 
He  believed  before  God  and  his  country  that  night,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  Protestantism."  The  reverend  orator  sat  down 
amid  the  most  rapturous  applause. 
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liini  -who  believes  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  p^rt  of  the 
Clnircli  of  Christ,  it  must  appear  quite  incredible  that  its  sta- 
bility should  be  endanj^ered  by  the  jjresent  endeavour  to  obtain 
cheap  food  and  increased  trade  !  and  the  following  passage,  quoted 
from  the  Jiatk  CItronicIc  of  Feb.  20,  v/ill  surprise  him  not  a  little. 
After  speaking  at  some  leni^th  of  "  the  cunningly  devised  fallacies 
which  the  mnnufacturers,  of  the  North  are  propagating,  for  the 
seltish  and  des})icable  purpose  of  aggrandizing  themselves  at  the 
cxi)ensc  of  the  British  agriculturists,"  the  editor  says,  "It  is  not, 
we  think,  snflicienlly  borne  in  mind  that  this  Corn  Law  agitation 
is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  abetted  because,  if  successful,  it 
must  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Establi.^hed  Church.  Large  is  the 
number  of  the  subtle  foes  to  the  church  who  join  in  the  abolitiou 
cry  for  this,  and  for  no  other  reason,  knowing  as  they  do  full  well, 
that  the  withdr.'iwal  of  protection  from  the  agriculturists  must 
result  in  the  uticr  ruin  of  all  who  are  dependent  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  and  that,  in  their  ruin,  the  means  by  which 
the  church  is  maintained  must  be  next  to  entirely  lost.  This 
being  the  case,  it  behoves  every  friend  to  the  establishment  to 
take  the  matter  up.  It  is  not,  we  say,  a  mere  fiscal  question, 
involving  only  the  elevation  or  depression  of  particular  money- 
getting  classes;  hut  it  affects  the  very  existence  of  that  sacred 
estfih/ishinod^  which  is  the  glory  and  safeguard  of  England  ;  and 
with  the  u[)holding  of  which  our  strength,  and  even  our  continu- 
ance as  a  nation,  are  identified." 

]Iow  |)erilous,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land !  Would  you  remove  any  abuse?  the  Church  is  in  danger: 
for  that  almsc  is  claimed  by  iis  political  friends  as  one  of  the  pil- 
lars on  which  it  rests!  Would  you  make  fools  wise,  and  drunk- 
ards sober  ?  the  church  is  in  danger  :  for  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance are  essential  to  its  support!  Would  you  banish  its 
sectarian  bigotry,  or  humble  \ii  self-satislied  infallibility?  you 
risk  its  very  existence !  Would  you  abolish  church  rates,  which 
wrong  the  dissenter;  or  repeal  the  corn  laws,  which  rob  the  poor? 
the  chiin;h  would  be  jiniiihilatcd  :  lor  these  constitute  the  church  I 
Nay,  more;  il'yoii  let  the  establishment  alone,  if  you  shake  not 
Its  present  pillars,  whether  they  be  ignorance,  intemperance, 
bigotr}',  infallibility,  chundi  rates,  or  the  corn  laws,  still  it  will 
fall  of  itself,  unless  by  church  extension,  you  erect  more  pillars  ; 
uidess,  leaving  the  wealth  of  the  ccclesiasticiil  treasury  untouched, 
you  jicrsundc  the  state  to  ai)propriatc  the  property  of  Catliolics 
and  J)issenters  to  its  further  HupjM)rt.  The  voice  of  Scrijjture  is, 
"  What  doth  the  Lord  rerpiire  of  thee  but  to  do  justlv,  and  to 
love  merry,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  *  But  the 
ultra-Protestant  Churrhman  rc(|uires  you  to  make  unequal  laws, 
which  is  unjust;  to  imj)rison  for  con*^sciencc  sake,  which  is  un- 
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merciful',  and  to  claim  superiority  over  all  other  churches  and 
sects  in  the  \vorld,  which  is  anything;  but  humble.  If  to  obey  the 
divine  command  M^iil  put  the  Establishment  in  danger ;  be  it  so ; 
let  the  Establishment  fall !  AH  who  advocate  the  removal  of 
abuses  are  described  as  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  but  they  are 
its  real  enemies  who  identif}^  the  Church  Avitli  every  evil,  and 
who  use  it  as  a  shield  to  protect  every  abuse  !  These  are  the  men 
that  drive  into  the  enemy's  ranks — 

1. — All  who  desire  a  system  of  national  education  without  re- 
gard to  sect  or  creed ;  and  these  are  the  wise  and  patriotic  of 
the  land. 

2. — All  teetotallers  ;  of  whom  there  are  two  millions.  * 

3. — All  who  maintain  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion  ;  that  is,  all  genuine  Protestants. 

4. — All  who  are  reviled  by  the  Protestant  Reformation  Society 
on  account  of  their  creed ;  and  these  are  the  eight  millions  of 
Catholics  of  the  empire. 

5. — All  church-rate  abolitionists  ;  and  these  comprehend  the 
Society  of  Friends,  all  consistent  Dissenters,  and  a  large  number 
of  liberal  Churchmen. 

0. — All  corn  law  repealers  ;  and  these  include  all  such  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  operatives,  as  understand  the  evils 
that  oppress  them ;  all  landlords,  who  foresee  the  consequences 
of  the  present  system ;  all  patriots  and  philanthropists,  who  can 
penetrate  into  the  causes  of  poverty  ;  and  all  Christians,  who 
believe  that  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture  to  withhold  corn  from  the 
people  5  and  to  keep  back  the  hire  of  the  labourer,  by  taxing  his 
food. 

7. — All  political  reformers ;  Avho,  finding  the  Church  standing 
in  the  way  of  every  reform,  desire  its  removal  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, equitable  taxation  and  just  laws. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  remove  exevy  obstacle  that 
impedes  the  march  of  improvement.  Let  them  promote  educa- 
tion and  sobriety  ;  liberty  of  conscience  and  political  reforms  ; 
and  let  them  honestly  declare  —  If  we  cannot  give  the  people 
knowledge,  liberty,  commerce,  good  institutions,  and  good  laws, 
without  endangering  the  Establishment,  let  the  Establishment 
perish  ! 

Hinton,  near  Bath^  April  3,  1840. 


*  The  number  now  exceeds  four  millions. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

SPEECH  OF  THE  REV.  ROBT.  Mc  GHEE 


There  is  a  spurious  religion  Mliich  rejects,  as  'political,  all  rea- 
soning upon  public  affairs.  The  Rev.  R.  M'Ghee,  in  his  able 
address  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  this  day,  controverted  this  error, 
and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  churchmen  of  Bath  to  the  discharge 
of  their  political  duties.  When  the  study  of  politics  is  not  sullied 
by  party  strife,  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Let  a  man's  object  be  the  })ublic  good;  let  him  endeavour 
to  attain  it  by  moral  means  ;  let  him  adopt  the  Will  of  God  as 
his  rule  ; — then,  though  he  may  be  railed  a  politician,  he  is  pro- 
moting the  noble  cause  of  Christianity.  Would  that  the  talents 
and  laborious  exertions  of  Mr.  M'Ghee  were  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people  by  judicious  political 
reforms  I  It  is  easy  in  an  assembly  of  Protestants  to  point  out 
the  errors  of  the  Catholics,  but  not  so  easy  to  tell  Catholic  faults 
to  Calholics  ;  or  Protestant  errors  to  Protestants.  How  many 
things  said  this  day  would  have  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
Puscyite  clergy  !  When  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  pointed 
out  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  did  it  to  their 
face  ;  and  when  speaking  to  his  disciples  he  cautioned  them  with 
like  fi<l('lity.  that  (jxcrpt  their  righteousness  exceeded  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  could  not  enter  Heaven. 
Mr.  M'(ihee  had  many  opjiortuiiitics,  in  his  nearly  three  hours' 
<liseourse,  of  using  such  pluiijnes»3  of  speech,  but  he  did  not  avail 
I)ims(.'lf  of  them.  I  would  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  suggest,  by 
way  of  impartial  dealing,  a  conclusion  of  the  following  nature  : — 

*'  I  have  shown  you  the  necessity  of  being  political ;  but  con- 
line  not  your  politics  to  the  defence  of  the  Church.  Wherever 
you  8ee  wrong,  set  it  right,  whether  it  be  an  individual  or  a 
national  wrong.  H'  you  see  ignorance,  remove  it,  whether  that 
ignorance  be  individual  or  nntional.  If  you  see  a  ])oor  man  Imn- 
gry,  relieve  him,  but  not  as  a  beggar  or  pauper,  but  by  puttino- 
him  in  the  way  of  earning  his  own  living;  if  you  see  a  people 
Iiungry,  do  what  you  can  to  multiply  loaves  amongst  them.  If 
you  sec  a  deficiency  at  liome,  and  a  plentiful  store  abroad,  take 
off  tin;  lork  of  commercial  restriction.  And  you,  my  reverend 
brethren,  hy  whom  this  ])latf()rm  is  filled,  remendjer  that  to  ]>reach 
Christian  charity,  and  the  pracli(;e  of  all  relative  duties,  is  belter 
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than  to  preach  up  the  Church,  and  to  preach  down  Popery  and 
Dissent !  Consider  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  people.  Re- 
member the  charge  to  the  Apostles,  of  whom  you  profess  your- 
selves the  successors,  was,  *"  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils,  freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.'  You  have  not  the  gift  of  miracles,  but  by  your  influence, 
time,  and  money,  you  may  remove  much  desponding  indolence 
and  pauperised  leprosy,  and  you  may  cast  out  many  an  evil  spirit 
of  alcohol.  Restore  manly  independence,  remove  intemperance, 
set  before  the  people  an  open  door  to  prosperity — then  when  you 
preach  the  Gospel  they  will  listen  to  }  our  word. 

"  I  have  shown  you  this  day  some  motes  in  the  eye  of  the 
Catholic,  let  me  now  point  out  a  beam  or  two  in  our  own.  You 
have  heard  that  Catholics  call  the  Protestants  heretics  ;  but  you 
also  know  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  call  the  religion  of  Dissenters  the  religion  of  devils. 
You  have  heard  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter  against  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  the  Bible  Society.  To  be  candid,  however, 
I  ought  to  inform  you  that  similar  sentiments  respecting  the  Bible 
Society  are  very  prevalent  in  our  Church.  The  Rev.  E.  O.  Tre- 
velyan  has  recently  sent  a  jDrinted  circular  to  every  house  in 
Hungerford,  protesting  against  the  intrusion  of  that  society ;  in 
which  he  says,  '  The  distribution  of  the  word  of  God  is  commit- 
ted to  me  alone  in  this  parish,'  and  '  the  clergy  who  attend  this 
meeting  come  into  my  parish  without  my  consent ;'  and  again, 
*  The  Bible  Society  is  a  league  of  all  sects  and  shapes  of  misbe- 
lief, for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  letter  of  the  Bible  v/ithout 
insisting  upon  the  belief  of  its  spirit.  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  Quakers,  Ranters,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  belong 
to  it,  and  there  is  no  law  to  forbid  Infidels.  Is  this  a  Christian 
society  ?  Can  all  these  be  right  ?  Can  they  mean  what  you  and 
I  do  in  our  reading  and  our  circulating  the  Holy  Bible  ?  Now 
God  forbid  !'  Here  then  is  a  claim  to  a  Bible  monopoly,  a  spi- 
ritual Corn- Law ;  and  the  Bible  Society,  being  for  free  trade  in 
Bibles,  is  the  spiritual  Anti-Corn-Law  League  !  I  have  informed 
you  that  a  Catholic  Priest  took  a  Protestant  Bible  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  I  will  also  inform  you  that  a 
Protestant  Clergyman,  near  Hungerford,  manifesting  a  similar 
spirit,  has  recently  torn  asunder  some  Temperance  Tracts,  declar- 
ing with  an  oath,  and  M-ith  other  Mords  too  disgraceful  to  repeat, 
that  they  were  rascally  papers.  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
prophecy  respecting  '  The  3Iother  of  Harlots^  is  fulfilled  in  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  you  must  yourselves  have  drawn  the  logical 
inference  respecting  the  character  of  her  daughters,  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  you  have  probably  recollected 
instances  in  which,  for  wealth  and  power,  the  Church  has  pros- 
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titiited  herself  to  the  State.  I  therefore  warn  yon  to  avoid  boast- 
iii<4  unduly  of  your  filial  attachment  to  the  Church ;  for  if  the 
("iiurch  oi"  lionie  be  the  mother  of  liarlots,  then  are  ye  bastards, 
and  not  sons.  I  have  shown  you  a  picture  which  represents  the 
castings  of  forbidden  books  into  the  tire,  after  the  manner  of  the 
event  "described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  I  have  demon- 
strated that  it  could  not  be  a  voluntary  act,  because  a  priest  is 
represented  as  standin^,^  by  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  To 
act  I'airly,  I  ought  also  to  tell  you  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  would 
have  uirsheathed  the  sword  of  the  State,  to  cause  the  burning  of 
the  New  Moral  World  of  Mr.  Owen.  I  briefly  alluded  to  the 
liorrors  of  the  inquisition  and  of  the  dungeon,  in  which  men  had 
been  shut  up  for  conscience'  sake.  I  now  remind  you  of  the  gaol 
of  Bedford,  in  Avhich  John  Bunyan,  the  tinker,  was  confined ; 
and  of  Chelmsford  gaol,  in  which  John  Thorogood,  the  shoe- 
nudvcr,  is  now  incarcerated.  I  have  read  to  you  the  curse  upon 
lierctics,  pronounced  by  every  Catholic  Bishop  at  his  consecration ; 
let  me  now  tell  you  that  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  third  to  the  twelfth,  excommunicate  all  who  *  affirm  that 
tlie  Church  of  England,  hy  law  established,  under  the  King's 
Majesty,  is  not  a  true  and  Apostolic  Church  ;'  or  who  describe 
any  of  her  services  as  corrupt,  superstitious,  or  without  warrant 
of  Scripture.  I  have  read  you  the  commandments,  to  show  that, 
in  certain  Catholic  countries,  the  second  commandment  is  left 
out,  because  it  forbids  the  bowing  to  images  ;  it  is  right  I 
sliould  also  state,  that  there  is  a  large  party  in  the  church  called 
th('  Oxford  Tract  Party,  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  into- 
our  churclies,  crosses,  and  pictures,  and  images,  and  lighted  can- 
(Ihs,  and  other  e(>remonies  and  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  Did  1  say  that  at  Home  the  fourth  commandment  was- 
altered,  and  that  instead  of  six  days'  labour  and  the  Sabbath's  rest 
it  enjoins  the?  people  '  to  keep  the  festivals,'  thereby  drawing 
men  from  their  work  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion  by  way  of  gain 
to  the  priests.  Let  nie  now  say  that  the  Corn  Laws  and  taxes 
upon  the  ntM-cssaries  of  life,  whicli  the  clergy  suj)port,  take  two 
days  out  of  six  of  the  labourers'  toil,  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
olliers,  and  wiiile  the  church  at  Rome,  in  order  to  enrich  the 
]M-i('.stho<Kl,  jMTmits  the  people  to  |)lay  on  their  festival  days,  that 
of  Enghiud,  for  a  like  reason,  reciuires  them  to  work.  I  related 
some  instances  of  preposterous  conduct  in  tiie  priests,  which  they 
justified  on  the  j)I('a  tliat  ii  exercised  the  faith  of  the  people^  anil 
enured  them  to  obedieiu^e  ;  let  me  now  mention  that  the  Irish 
Hector,  who  keeps  a  pack  of  fox  hounds,  and  whose  Curate  is  his 
liiint^nian,  is  also  trying  the  faith  of  the  peojde  in  the  Protestant 
Churcli.  I  have  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  words 
•speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy'   alluded   to  the  Church  of  Romej 
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it  is  now  for  you  to  say  how  far  prayers  for  clieap  bread,  and  pe- 
titions for  Corn  Laws  are  of  tliis  character  ;  and  how  far  tlie  pomp 
of  prelacy  agrees  with  the  humility  and  the  self-denial  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ ;  and  how  far  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peaces 
in  tlieir  lawsuits  for  church-rates,  and  claims  upon  Parliament  for 
public  money,  follow  peace  with  all  men.  You  have  lieard  of  the 
superstitious  observances  of  days  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  but 
in  your  efforts  to  control  other  men  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  your 
many  prayer  meetings,  1  ptrceive  that  ye  also  are  superstitiously 
worshipping  an  unknown  God ;  for  while  you  are  making  long 
prayers  you  acquiesce  in  those  laws  which  devour  v\'idows'  houses. 
You  give  alms  to  the  poor,  but  you  first  make  them  poor  by  in- 
justice ;  you  associate  with  the  great,  and  smile  upon  the  abject, 
but  you  have  no  sympathy  with  industry  and  independence.  Hear 
then,  what  God  says  by  the  unwilling  mouth  of  me,  his  servant, 
^Your  Sabbaths  I  cannot  away  vrith  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the 
solemn  meeting.  When  you  spread  forth  you  hands  I  will  hide 
mine  eyes  from  you :  yea,  when  you  make  many  prayers  I  will 
not  hear :  vour  hands  are  full  of  blood.'  Instead  of  enforcino; 
the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  da}'  for  a  man  to  afflict 
his  soul,  and  to  hang  down  his  bead  as  a  bulrush,  God's  command 
to  you  is,  *  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burthens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every 
yoke.'  I  have  read  to  you  an  extract  that  was  intended  to  teach 
the  Catholics  that  they  were  to  believe  the  word  of  the  priest  ra- 
ther than  that  of  Christ  himself,  if  he  should  appear  to  them  in  a 
bodily  form  ;  because  they  might  be  deceived  as  to  his  appearance, 
but  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  unerring  teaching  of  his  appointed 
ministers.  I  am  now  constrained  to  say,  that  if,  in  the  lowly 
garb  of  a  carpenter's  son,  Christ  were  to  enter  Christ's  church  in 
the  parish  of  Walcot,  the  Rector,  who  is  one  of  the  twenty  cler- 
gymen now  upon  this  platform,  would  not  admit  him  to  his  pul- 
pit ;  and,  that  if  Peter  the  fisherman,  and  Paul  the  tent-maker, 
were,  in  the  humble  dress  of  their  occupation,  to  make  it  known 
that  they  were  in  the  church  dedicated  to  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Rector,  who  is  also  here  present,  could  not  permit  them  to  preach. 
''  I  have  alluded  to  the  state  of  irreligion  in  Catholic  countries ; 
truth  now  compels  me  to  remind  you  that  a  great  part  of  the  poor 
of  England  never  enter  a  placeof  worship  ;  that  multitudes  have 
strayed  into  the  paths  of  intemperance  and  infidelity,  although  six 
millions  sterling  have  been  annually  paid  to  ten  thousand  clergy- 
men that  they  might  teach  the  people  '  to  live  soberly,  righteous- 
ly, and  godly  in  this  present  world.'  Must  I  deliver  the  Prophet's 
message  ?  and  may  I  request  you  to  cease  to  speak  evil  of  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters,  until  you  have  ascertained  that  to  none  am.ong 
you  can  the  words  of  Ezekiel  legitimately  apply  ?     *  Wee  be  to  the 
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shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed  themselves!  Should  not  the 
shepherds  feed  the  flocks  ?  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthen- 
ed ;  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken  ;  neither 
have  ye  brou^^ht  again  that  which  was  driven  away  ;  neither  have 
ye  souirlit  that  which  was  lost ;  but  with  force  and  cruelty  have  ye 
ruled  thenr'  And  now  let  me  admonish  you  to  seek  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  not  the  enriching  of  the  establishment.  Promote 
freedom  in  trade  ;  in  religion ;  in  the  press ;  and  in  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament.  Support  a  liberal  measure  of  national 
education ;  repeal  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers ;  extend  the 
suffrage  ;  and  tliat  it  may  not  be  a  curse,  give  the  ballot ;  send 
men  to  j)arliament,  who  will  honestly  transact  the  nation's  affairs  ; 
open  a  ready  way  of  emigration  from  populous  districts  to  fertile 
rejjions  of  the  globe.  Instead  of  demanding  exclusive  privileges, 
seek  to  enlighten  and  persuade  men;  act  upon  their  minds  as  the 
sun  acts  u})on  the  planets — by  light  and  attraction ;  then  will  they 
rc«Tard  the  Churcli  of  England  as  the  centre  of  good ;  and  then 
will  you  truly  follow  the  example  of  your  Lord  and  Master,  who 
set  forth  his  own  principle  of  action  in  those  memorable  words, 
*  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  " 

Hiuton,  near  Bath  ;  May  1,  1840. 
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THE   PRAYER   BOOK   OPPOSED   TO   THE 

CORN   LAWS. 


Were  a  clergyman  to  be  present  at  an  assemblj  at  which  ministers 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  proclaimed  "  War  to  the  knife  ;"  and,  as  a 
practical  commentary  upon  the  precept,  to  render  honomr  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  furiously  denounced  the  government  under  which  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  us,  and  urged  their  hearers  to  "  turn  out  the 
beggars  :"  were  he  to  sit  still  whilst  Protestant  clergymen  insulted  our 
beloved  Queen,  insinuated  doubts  not  only  of  her  Protestantism,  but 
of  her  Christianity ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Billingsgate,  described  her 
court  as  unfit  for  any  decent  person,  and  as  closed  to  the  entrance  of 
any  pure  idea : — were  he  to  hear  the  base  double  meaning,  with  the 
still  baser  subsequent  explanation  of  the  words,  "  How  shall  there  be 
peace  so  long  as  that  woman  Jezebel  lives  !" — were  he  to  be  present 
whilst  a  young  and  virtuous  Queen  is  described  as  having  for- 
feited her  crow^n ;  as  having  rendered  vacant  her  throne ;  whilst 
the  most  pointed  allusions  are  made  to  Charles  the  1st,  who 
lost  his  head,  and  to  James  the  2d,  who  lost  his  kingdom  ;  and 
whilst  every  effort  is  made  to  lower  the  character  Of  the  Prince 
of  her  choice,  by  insinuations  respecting  his  religion,  his  poverty, 
and  the  covetousness  of  his  family ;  if  this  clergyman  were  to 
listen  to  all  that  the  malice  of  a  faction,  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  office  and  emoluments,  could  dictate ;  and  if  to  his 
silent  approbation  he  were  to  add  hearty  cheers,  and  a  few  words  of 
his  own,  it  admits  of  a  doubt  whether  any  zealous  churchman  would 
think  fit  to  rebuke  him  for  occupying  a  position  inconsistent  with  his 
profession.  But,  if  a  clergyman  consider  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
poor  ;  if  he  search  into  the  injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws  which  rob  the 
industrious  man  of  half  his  earnings  ;  if,  in  his  desire  to  provide  food 
for  the  famished  labourer,  and  trade  for  the  unemployed  artisan,  he 
accept  an  invitation  to  the  Manchester  Anti  Corn  Law  Banquet ;  if 
he  be  the  organ  of  the  vast  multitude  in  humbly  supplicating  the 
guidance  and  counsel  of  Heaven  upon  their  proceedings  ;*  and  if  he 

*  See  Anti-Cora  Law  Grace,  page  15. 
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remain  whilst  speeches  abounding  with  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
philosophy  and  patriotism,  are  delivered ;  if  he  acquiesce  in  every 
expression  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  testify  his  approbation  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart  and  the  conviction  of  his  understanding  :  then 
indeed  how  is  the  case  altered !  Although  no  disloyal  sentiment  is 
expressed ;  although  every  argument  appeals  to  common  sense,  to 
moral  principles,  and  to  political  economy ;  yet,  if  instead  of  fiery 
Protestants  there  be  present  an  O'Connell  and  other  members  of  par- 
liament, and  distinguished  gentlemen  holding  liberal  opinions,  then, 
indeed  has  this  clergyman  committed  an  unpardonable  sin  ;  then  he 
calls  down  upon  his  devoted  head  the  censure  of  the  friends — of 
-what?  of  religion?  no!  of  mercy?  no!  of  justice?  no!  but  of  the 
church — of  the  Establishment ! 

ITic  writer  has  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  following  letter 
received  soon  after  the  Great  Ami  Corn  Law  Meetings  at  Manchester. 

"Jan.  22d,  1840. 

"  Sir, — I  have  sometimes  heard,  with  pleasure,  your  addresses  on 
public  occasions,  and  feel  a  respect  for  the  office  you  fill  as  a  minister 
of  a  Protestant  church  ;  but  I  was  much  hurt  in  seeing,  by  the  public 
papers,  that  you  recently  took  a  prominent  part  at  a  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, where  some  of  the  leading  characters  were  violent  Papists, 
and  avowed  enemies  to  our  Protestant  Establishment ;  and,  whatever 
they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  or  oaths  they  may  take,  you  must  be 
AWARE,  unless  blind  to  existing  circumstances,  that  they  are  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  seeking  to  root  out  ) Protestantism  from  our 
favoured  rountr)-,  and  to  reestablish  Popery  in  its  stead,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors  •  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  favours  their  plans. 

"  I  therefore  hope,  sir,  you  will  see  the  force  of  these  remarks,  and 
not  again,  on  any  occasion,  unite  yourself  with  those  who  are  known 
to  be  the  enemies  of  Church  and  ^tate. 

"  A  Friend  to  the  Establishment. 
"To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Hinton,  near  Bath." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  is  right  to  co-operate 
with  others  in  the  great  works  of  mercy  and  justice,  even  though 
Ihcir  religious  creed  or  political  opinions  be  different  from  our  own. 
And  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  consistent  minister 
of  tlie  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  promote,  by  all  the  means 
within  his  reach,  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which  make  food  scarce 

It  ha^  been  asserted  by  a  bishop,  in  a  recent  correspondence  with 
one  ©f  his  clergy,  that  if  there  be  any  portion  of  the  services  of  the 
Cliurch  which  a  clergyman  cannot  conscientiously  read,  that  clergy- 
man  is  bound  m  honour  to  give  up   his  preferment.     Let  this  test  be 
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applied  to  those  who  support  the  present  Corn  Laws,  and  thousands 
must  leave  the  church  as  nonconformists.  The  object  of  the  Corn 
Laws  is  to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread.  The  owner  of  land  declares 
that  high  prices  are  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay 
his  rent ;  the  owner  of  tithes  declares  that  high  prices  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  church  property.  But  what  says  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer } 

1. — The  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  prays,  "  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  The  Church  Catechism  explains  that, 
by  the  terms,  "  Give  us,"  are  to  be  understood  "to  me  and  to  all 
people  ;  "  and  that  by  "  daily  bread,"  we  understand,  *'  all  things  that 
be  needful  for  our  souls  and  bodies."  In  many  parishes  the  poor 
cannot  get  bread  to  eat,  and  in  most  parishes  they  have  not  so  much 
as  is  needful  for  their  bodies.  Bread  might  be  had  in  abundance  if 
Parliament  woidd  permit  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat ;  and  yet 
the  minister  who  offers  this  prayer,  petitions  Parliament  not  to  allow 
this  importation.  He  asks  of  God  one  thing,  and  of  Parliament  he 
asks  the  very  opposite. 

2. — In  reading  the  Litany  he  uses  these  words,  "  That  it  may 
please  Thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,  so  .as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them ;"  and  yet,  by  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  are  locked  up  in  bond  to  prevent 
men  from  enjoying  them ;  and,  instead  of  being  preserved  for  our 
use,  have  frequently  been  spoiled  or  thrown  into  the  Thames  to 
escape  the  warehouse  charges. 

3. — For  a  season  of  scarcity — that  is,  when,  as  at  present,  bread  is 
at  so  high  a  price  as  to  prevent  the  poor  from  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply,  the  Prayer  Book  contains  the  following  prayer,  "  O  God, 
Heavenly  Father,  whose  gift  it  is  that  the  rain  doth  fall,  the  earth  is 
fruitful,  beasts  increase,  and  fishes  do  multiply,  behold,  we  beseech 
thee,  the  afflictions  of  thy  people,  and  errant  that  the  scarcity  and 
dearth,  which  we  do  now  most  justly  suffer  for  our  iniquity,  may, 
through  thy  goodness,  be  mercifully  turned  into  cheapness  and 
PLENTY."  The  Rector  of  a  parish  does  not  wish  for  the  extreme  of 
scarcity,  because  it  might  lead  to  rebellion  ;  he  does  not  desire  to  see 
the  people  perish  with  hunger,  because  he  is  too  humane  ;  but  can  he 
conscientiously  affirm  that  he  desires  cheapness  and  plenty  ?  If  he 
can,  let  him  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  !  and  if  he  cannot, 
he  is  unable  under  any  circumstances  to  offer  this  prayer. 

4. — When  to  the  hungry  inhabitants  of  Samaria  the  prophet  Elisha 
predicted  a  speedy  change  from  scarcity  to  plenty,  "  a  lord,  on  whose 
hand  the  king  leaned,  answered  the  man  of  God,  and  said,  Behold, 
if  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be. 
And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat 


thereof."  And  when  the  abundant  supply  was  brought  m  from  the 
tents  of  the  S\Tians,  "  so  it  fell  out  unto  him  :  for  the  people  trode 
upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died."  To  this  event  allusion  is  made 
in  the  following  prayer  :  "  O  God,  merciful  Father,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Elisha  the  prophet,  didst  suddenly,  in  Samaria,  turn  great  scarcity 
and  dearth  into  plenty  and  cheapness,  have  mercy  upon  us,  that  we, 
who  are  now  for  our  sins  punished  with  like  adversity,  may  likewise 
find  a  seasonable  relief."  There  is  seasonable  relief  at  hand  for  this 
nation.  Do  the  clergy  use  suitable  means  to  obtain  it  ?  Do  they 
not  rather  use  means  to  prevent  it  ? 

5. — When  there  is  abundance  of  food  in  the  country,  the  land- 
owner and  the  tithe-owner  complain  of  ruinously  low  prices  ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  church,  of  which  the  tithe-owner  is  the  ordained 
minister,  has  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  a  form  of  thanksgiving, 
"  for  having  turned  our  dearth  and  scarcity  into  cheapness  and 
plenty."  In  1835,  when  food  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  did  the  clergy 
use  this  thanksgiWng  .''  Could  they  honestly  use  it  ?  In  the  minis- 
tration of  baptism  there  is  a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  because  it 
hath  pleased  him  "  to  regenerate  this  infant :"  these  words  a  clergy- 
man declined  to  use,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal,  administered  to  him  a  public  rebuke.  In  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  a  clergjTnan  has  recently  addressed  several  public  meetings 
in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  asserting  that  dear  bread  is  essential  to 
the  agricultural  interest  and  to  the  clergy.  Ought  not  the  Bishop  to 
call  uj)on  this  clergyman  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with  the  pravers 
and  thanksgivings  for  cheapjiess  and  plenty  ? 

G. — The  Prayer  Book  sets  forth,  as  the  principle  of  action,  the 
consideration  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  others.  It  says,  "  My  duty 
towards  my  neighbour  is  to  love  him  as  myself;  and  to  do  unto  all 
men  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me."  But  when  his  neighbour, 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  acks  for  leave  to  pursue  his  honest 
tradt',  and  give  food  and  employment  to  operatives  at  home,  and 
clothing  and  enjployment  to  labourers  abroad,  the  clergyman  says, 
"It  is  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  money  getting ;  and  thus  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  Establishment.'' 
The  clcrgynian  has  a  neighbour  receiving  nine  shillings  a-week,  with 
which  to  support  himself,  a  wife,  and  five  young  children.  The 
whole  sum  is  required  for  bread  and  potatoes,  leaving  nothing  for 
rent,  fuel,  clothing,  or  the  education  of  his  children;  whereas,  if  he 
might  buy  food  of  the  foreign  grower,  he  would  have  two  or  three 
shilhnga  a-weck  to  epare  for  these  purposes.  In  this  case,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "to  do  unto  all  men  as  I  would  they 
should  do  unto  me,"  which  the  minister  teaches  liis  neighbour's 
children  ? 


7. — In  the  evening'  service,  alluding  to  that  divine  Being  whom 
the  clergyman  professes  to  call  his  master,  we  read,  "  He  hath  filled 
the  hungry  with  good  things,  but  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away  ;" 
and  yet  the  clergyman  defends  the  cause  of  the  wealthy.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  saw  this  in  his  day,  and  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  says, 
"  The  clergy  naturally  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
sovereign,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
country,  by  whose  influence  they  expect  to  obtain  preferment ;"  and 
he  adds,  "they  are  very  apt  to  neglect  altogether  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  influence  and  authority  with  the  lower  ranks." 
To  the  christian  it  is  said,  "  mind  not  high  things,  but  con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate  ;"  and  the  command  to  the  disciples 
of  Christ  is  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor."  Will  the  poor 
receive  the  laws  of  God  from  him  who  supports  the  Com  Law^s  ? 
Will  they  look  for  spiritual  food  to  him  who  keeps  back  part  of 
their  daily  bread  ?  The  founder  of  our  religion  was  himself  poor, 
and  he  dwelt  among  the  poor.  He  commended  to  the  especial  regard 
of  his  followers  the  interests  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  make  any 
retuni.  He  pronounced  the  good  Samaritan  to  be  the  best  of  neigh- 
bours, because  he  undertook  the  cause  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves  ;  and  his  words  to  his  followers  are,  "  Go  and  do  likewise." 

8. — Whilst  the  Prayer  Book  abounds  with  general  supplications 
"  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  it  contains  special  prayers 
"  for  all  those  who,  in  this  transitory  life,  are  in  trouble,  sorrow,  need, 
sickness,  or  any  other  adversity."  In  the  Litany  w^e  read,  "  That  it 
may  please  thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children  and 
widoW'S,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed."  A  noble  earl  has 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  working  classes  to  the  existing  Com  Laws 
by  telling  them  that  their  abolition  would  not  add  more  than  a  shilUng 
a-week  to  every  family  ;  a  clergyman  stated  at  a  public  meeting,  at 
which  that  noble  lord  presided,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  greatly  injure  his  lordship's  estate.  Was  this  to  defend  and 
provide  for  the  fatherless  children  and  widows  ?  Was  it  not  rather 
to  defend  the  powerful,  and  provide  for  those  who  have  enough 
already  ?  To  the  industrious  labourer  every  penny  is  precious  ;  and 
a  shilling  a-week  would  pay  his  rent,  or  support  one  of  his  children. 
If  the  loaf,  which  formerly  cost  5d.,  now  costs  lOd.,  the  effect  upon  a 
man  with  a  large  family  is  the  same  as  if  three  shillings  a-week  were 
deducted  from  his  wages.  The  number  requiring  parochial  relief  is 
increased  by  it ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  increased ;  the 
ratepayer  has  more  to  ^  pay  for  them,  and  more  to  pay  for  the  food 
consumed  by  his  own  family.  Comparatively  few  of  the  ratepayers 
are  in  affluent  circumstances.  In  the  Bath  Union,  3000  ratepayers 
are  rated  for  premises  not  exceeding  £10  a-year;  and  many  hun- 


dreds  of  them  not  exceeding  £5  a-year.  Besides  the  eiFect  produced 
upon  the  poor  ratepayer,  there  is  the  person  with  a  small,  but  fixed 
weekly  pension  ;  the  widow,  with  her  small  annuity  ;  and  all  that  vast 
portion  of  society  whose  income  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  price  of 
bread.  On  all  these  the  laws  which  make  food  scarce  and  dear  act, 
with  a  desolating  and  oppressive  effect.  These  laws  the  Clergy 
generally  support ;  and  yet,  every  Sabbath-day,  they  pray  that  God 
will  "  defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless  children  and  widows,  and 
all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed."  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
will  ultimately  benefit  all  classes  ;  but  if  one  class  must  suffer,  which 
of  them  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Clergy  ? 

Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  care  of  the  clergy,  if  the  homilies  were 
regarded,  rather  than  ecclesiastical  property.  The  language  of  one 
of  tliese  homilies  is  very  striking  : — "  In  relieving  their  hunger,  ye 
relieved  mine ;  in  quenching  their  thirst,  ye  quenched  mine ;  in 
clothing  them,  ye  clothed  me  ;  and  when  ye  harboured  them,  ye 
lodged  me  also  ;  when  ye  visited  them,  being  sick,  or  in  prison,  ye 
visited  me.  For  as  he  that  receiveth  a  prince's  ambassadors,  and 
entertaineth  them  well,  doth  honor  the  prince  from  whom  those  ambas- 
sadors do  come  ;  so  he  that  receiveth  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
helpeth  them  in  their  aiHiction  and  distress,  doth  hereby  receive  and 
honor  Christ  their  master,  who,  as  he  was  poor  and  needy  himself 
whilst  he  lived  here  amongst  us  to  work  the  mystery  of  our  salvation, 
so  at  his  departure  hence,  he  promised  in  his  stead  to  send  unto  us 
those  that  were  poor,  by  whose  means  his  absence  should  be  supplied ; 
and,  therefore,  that  which  we  would  do  unto  him,  we  must  do  unto 
them." 

9- — In  the  communion  service,  the  church  enjoins  the  communicant 
"To  be  in  prufect  charity  with  all  men."  Now  commercial  in- 
tercourse j)romotes  charity  among  nations ;  \;hereas  commercial 
restrictions,  with  their  preventive  soldiers,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
war.  Abundance  of  work  and  cheap  food  promote  charity  at  home  ; 
whereas  w  ant  of  eniployment  and  dear  bread  cause  discontent.  The 
foreign  merchant  has  a  ship  laden  with  wheat,  and  he  wishes  to  take 
back  clothing  in  exchange  ;  the  English  merchant  has  a  warehouse 
full  of  clothing,  and  he  wants  food  for  his  operatives ;  the  landlord 
forl)ids  the  exchange ;  the  church  has  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
the  hmdlord  to  forego  his  unjust  claims,  and  to  promote  charity 
among  the  j)artics  ;  but  the  church  joins  with  the  landlord,  beats  the 
drum  ecclesiastic,  trumpets  to  the  world  that  there  is  danger  to  reli- 
gion, and  sows  the  seeds  of  enmity  and  strife  amongst  the  different 
clasaes  of  the  community. 

10 — Let  the  candid  Churchman  mark  the  petition,  "That  it  may 
please  thee  to  give  to   all  nations  the  spirit  of  unity,  peace,  and 


:;oiicord,"  and  say  whether  it  does  not  convey  the  impression  that  all 
vvho  offer  it  are  members  of  one  great  family ;  children  of  one  common 
Father,  "  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
ill  the  face  of  the  earth."     The  Prayer  Book  expresses  no  desire  to 
•estrict  the  commerce  or  to  impede  the  prosperity  of  any  portion  of 
:he  human  race.     Its  comprehensive  prayer  is,  "  That  it  may  please 
hee  to  have  mercy  upon  all  men."      It  renders  unto  the  Father  of  all 
nercies,  "  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  all  thy  goodness  and 
oving  kindness  to  us  and  to  all  men."     It  implies  that  all  classes  are 
nterested  in  the  prosperity  of  each  other,  and  that  the  whole  earth 
'ejoices  in  the  blessings  conferred  on  any  part.     In  our  prayers  we 
io  not  dictate  to  a  bountiful  Providence  the  time  and  place  in  which 
Dur  w^ants  shall  be  supplied  :  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  expect  the 
blessings  we  require  only  in  the  use  of  suitable  means ;  and,  there- 
•ore,  when  the  famine   was  sore  in  the  land   of  Canaan,   Jacob  was 
:hankful  when  he  heard  there  was  corn  in  Egypt.     In  this  manner, 
:oo,  the  prayer  for  daily  bread,  whictis  offered  by  a  British  Christian, 
aiay  be  most  mercifully  answered  by  a  rich  harvest  in  the   plains  of 
A.merica ;  this  will  provide  work  and  wages  as  well  as  food ;  and  wdll 
3mploy  ships  as  well  as   labourers.     That  the  gold  of  one  country, 
:he  corn  of  another,   and  the  manufactures  of  a  third,  should    be 
aaade  universally  serviceable,  is  evidently  consistent  with  the  "will  of 
Him,  who  gave  to  every  land  its  various  produce.     In  order  to  derive 
the  intended  benefit,  nothing  is  wanted  but  perfect  freedom  of   com- 
merce, and  full  liberty  to  the  world's  great  carriers,  the  merchants, 
to  bring  commodities  from  places  in  which  they  abound  to  places  in 
which  they  are  scarce.     Then  will  self-interest  and  commercial  enter- 
prise accomplish  that  abundant  supply  and  that  steadiness  of  price 
which  no  act  of  Parliament  can  produce.    I'he  Corn  Laws  are  suited  to 
the  days  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  rather  than  to  the  advanced  period  at 
which  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  together  with  vast  re- 
gions in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
monarch.     The  Com  Laws  breathe  the  spirit  of  jealousy  ;  they  treat 
Poland  and  Spain  with  a  suspicion  only  surpassed  by  the  dread  which 
the  Chinese  government  entertains  of  free  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
Will  the  Clergy  support  these  law^s  which  keep  nations   asunder  ? 
How,  then,  do  they  conform  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  petition, 
"  to  give  to  all  nations  the  spirit  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord  ?" 

11. — If  ministers  of  the  church  were  to  execute  the  commission 
to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
if  they  would  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  prayer,  "  that  thou  wouldest 
be  pleased  to  make  thy  ways  known  unto  them,  thy  saving  health 
unto  all  nations,"  they  would  advocate  free  trade ;  for  w^here  ships 
go,  missionaries  may  go,  and  bibles  may  be  sent. 
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So  long,  however,  as  the  character  of  the  evangehst  is  merged  in 
that  of  the  tithe  owner,  appeals  of  this  nature  will  he  made  in  vain. 
Nothing  moves  the  man  whose  self  is  his  god  but  an  appeal  to  his 
fears.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the  Corn  Laws  protect  the  wealth 
that  is  deposited  in  the  ecclesiastical  treasury,  they  provoke  an  im- 
poverished people  to  place  a  powder  magazine  near  that  treasury ; 
and  when  it  is  too  late,  it  will  be  found  that  the  determination  to 
keep  all,  has  caused  the  loss  of  all.  There  is  more  danger  from  the 
Corn  Laws  than  from  the  self-adjusting  system  of  free  trade.  Although 
the  folly  of  physical  force  has  brought  the  Chartist  agitation  into  dis- 
repute, yet  discontent  is  still  on  the  increase  amongst  the  indus. 
trious  classes.  A  moral  agitation  is  rising  in  its  place,  that  will 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  every  unjust  monopoly.  Already  the 
question  is  openly  discussed,  before  intelligent  audiences,  whether 
the  established  church  is  useful  or  injurious.  Already  have  able 
writers  begun  to  solve  the  problem — What  is  to  be  done  with  eccle- 
siastical property  ?  Already  is  it  suggested  to  apply  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  national  education,  or  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt.  Already  are  men  of  a  prophetic  turn  describing  the 
episcopal  church  that  shall  take  its  station  amongst  the  religious 
denominations  of  England,  similar  to  the  episcopal  church  of  the 
United  States. 

Another  bad  harvest  would  probably  bring  the  affairs  of  our 
countr}'  to  a  crisis  ;  we  cannot  much  longer  pay  gold  for  wheat ;  and 
when  a  commercial  panic  or  a  momentary  embarrassment  arrives, 
then  will  the  clergy  learn  that  there  are  dense  masses  of  people  in  our 
manufacturing  districts  that  are  unemployed,  hungry,  desponding, 
and  becoming  more  desperate  every  day.  A  Christian  minister  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  throws  some  light  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the 
north,  and  makes  some  observations  on  the  prospects  in  the  south 
that  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  present 
writer  he  says,  *'  I  believe  that  the  additional  sweat  that  drops  from 
the  brow  of  fallen  man,  in  procuring  money  to  pay  as  a  tax  on  food, 
is  extracted  from  his  frame,  not  by  the  appointment  of  heaven,  but 
by  the  restless,  domineering,  and  destructive  passions  which  frequently 
make  man  a  curse  to  his  fellow-man.  It  is  my  opinion  that  amongst 
the  'SO,{H){)  in  these  islands  we  could  not  find  20  persons  who  would 
not  rejoice  to  see  the  Corn  Laws  repealed  to  morrow.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  liad  no  anti-corn-law  lecturers  amongst  us,  but  still  we  have 
been  Icarninp^.  Our  school-master  has  been  going  through  the 
country,  teaching  us  most  effectually  the  value  of  bread,  and  the 
necessity  of  cheap  bread  to  the  starving  poor ;  his  name  is  Want, 
Famine,  or  IIuxokr,  just  as  you  please  to  call  him.  May  he  never 
make  his  appearance  in  England  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  been 
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amongst  us,  or  I  fear  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  repealed  with  a  witness  ! 
I  do  think  that  the  possibility  of  England's  being  visited  with  such 
distressing  seasons  as  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  have 
experienced  should  teach  our  legislators  to  yield  to  the  reasonable 
claims  of  the  nation  before  hunger  provokes  passion  to  overcome 
reason,  and  both  rulers  and  the  ruled  regret  their  misconduct." 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  not  the  tendency  here 
attributed  to  them,  to  make  food  scarce ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing, 
that  they  do  not  diminish  employment  and  keep  back  the  wages  with 
which  the  operative  procures  his  food,  it  may  be  asked,  For  what  pur- 
pose did  a  legislature  of  landowners  enact  these  laws,  and  why  are 
the  landowners  opposed  to  their  repeal  ?  If  these  laws  do  not  produce 
a  benefit  to  the  landowners,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, let  them  prove  that  they  are  not  an  interested  party  by 
abolishing  them.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  is  most  obvious  to  enlightened 
and  disinterested  men,  that  the  Corn  Laws  are  a  check  upon  trade 
and  that  they  make  the  food  of  the  people  scarce,  then  will  the 
preceding  extracts  from  the  Liturgy  plainly  prove  that  the  clergy  in 
supporting  these  laws,  are  violating  their  solemn  pledge  ;  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  Prayer  Book,  to  whose  contents  they  have  given 
their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  is,  both  in  its  letter  and  in  its 
spirit,  entirely  opposed  to  the  Corn  Laws, 


THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  LAWS,  A  RELIGIOUS 

QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Patriot, 
Sir,— To  feed  the  hungry,  and,  by  charitable  institutions,  to  alle- 
viate the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  are  considered  religious  duties.  Can 
the  endeavour  to  bring  food  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  by  an  act 
of  justice-— can  the  enabling  the  poor  to  purchase  food  with  their  own 
money,  instead  of  supplicating  for  it  in  the  shape  of  alms  or  parochial 
relief,  be  less  a  religious  duty.''  The  new  poor  law  throws  the  poor 
upon  their  own  resources ;  the  Com  Law  diminishes  their  resources 
by  causing  them  to  pay  as  much  for  one  loaf  as  would  suffice 
for  two.  The  poor  may  no  longer  tax  the  land  of  the  landlord 
for  their  support,  by  demanding  relief  out  of  the  poor-rates  in  the 
shape  of  wages ;  yet  the  landlord  still  taxes  the  food  of  the  poor 
for  his  support  in  aid  of  rent,  and  for  the  payment  of  his  mortgages. 
The  ministers  of  religion,  the  watchmen  of  Israel,  ought  to  regard 
this  as  an  act  of  oppression.  The  enemies  of  negro  slavery  ought 
to  look  upon  this  partial  bondage  of  their  own  countrymen  with 
a  portion  of  that  sympathy  which  obtained  freedom  for  the  injured 
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African.  On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  it  requires  the  labour 
of  two  days  out  of  every  six  to  pay  for  the  superfluous  tax  upon  food ; 
— a  tax  which  goes  not  to  the  national  exchequer ;  which  injures 
most  seriously  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
land ;  which  robs  the  middle  classes ;  which  impoverishes  the  work- 
ing classes  ;  which  in  the  long  run  hurts  the  farmer ;  and  which  only 
partially  benefits  the  persons  for  whom  alone  they  exist,  the  30,000 
landlords  of  the  kingdom ;  the  benefit  to  them  being  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful nature ;  and,  supposing  it  really  to  exist,  putting  their  persons 
and  their  estates  in  danger,  whenever  several  bad  harvests  shall  have 
succeeded  each  other.  The  inflammable  minds  of  the  suffering  peo- 
ple ought  not,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  left  to  the  torch-and- 
dagger  principles  of  the  demagogue  ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  ought  to  bring  the  powers  of  their  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  in  cool  and  deliberate  examination.  With  a  determination  to 
preach  the  whole  council  of  God,  they  should,  with  the  utmost  elo- 
quence of  their  tongue,  enlarge  upon  the  denunciations  made  by  the 
apostle  St.  James  against  such  acts  of  oppression.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  now  as  when  he  said,  "But  ye  have  despised  the  poor." 
"  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you  ?"  ''  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men;  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Behold,  the  hire  of 
the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept 
back  by  fraud,  crieth;  and  the  cries  of  them  that  reaped  are  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  sabaoth." 

A  year  ago  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
people  of  this  place,  in  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "  He  that  withholdeth 
com,  the  people  shall  curse  him  ;  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head 
of  him  that  selleth  it."  (Prov.  xi.  26.)  I  commend  this  passage  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  one  whose  office  it  is  to  expound 
the  sacred  volume.  When  the  multitudes  followed  Christ  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  he  sent  them  away  empty  ;  but  when  they  suftered 
from  hunger,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  he  multiplied  the  loaves 
that  were  at  hand,  and  distributed  among  them  until  they  were  filled. 
That  which  he  did  miraculously,  we  must  imitate  by  the  use  of  means  ; 
and  if  the  united  exertions  of  all  christians  could  double  the  quantity 
of  food  now  to  be  purchased  by  the  wages  of  the  working  men,  suf- 
fering, as  they  are,  under  a  higli  price  of  bread,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  low  wages,  deficiency  of  employment,  caused  by  no 
fault  of  theirs,  it  becomes  most  assuredly  their  duty  to  exert  them- 
selves in  this  matter.  'ITie  poor  are  their  brethren  ;  they  are  included 
in  the  petition  to  their  common  Father,  when  they  say,  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread ;"  and  genuine  prayer  requires  that,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  we  strive  to  obtain  the  thing  we  pray  for.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  to  deal  out  a  nation's  bread  to  the  hungry, 
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by  an  act  of  justice,  than  to  leave  them  to  the  casual  charities  of  those 
imprudent  givers  who  bestow  much  on  some,  and  none  on  others ; 
who  give  most  to  the  importunate,  and  relieve  not  the  pressing  wants 
of  humble  and  retiring  poverty.  Nothing  is  more  debasing  than  that 
charity  which  creates  a  dependant  race  of  paupers  ;  nothing  more 
ennobling  than  that  justice  which  enables  men  to  support  themselves 
in  industrious  independence. 

In  Scotland,  the  meeting-houses  of  dissenters  have  been  opened  to 
the  anti-corn-law  lecturers  ;  but  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Circular  com- 
plains, that  in  England  the  lecturers  have  not  yet  obtained  this  privi- 
lege. I  would  respectfully  ask,  why  should  they  not?  It  is  true, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  would  not  open  their  churches  if 
they  could ;  but  it  also  true  that  they  could  not  if  they  would :  so 
that  if  the  dissenters  do  not  open  their  meeting-houses,  the  lecturers 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  large  assembHes 
which  would  be  collected  to  hear  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS    SPENCER. 

Hinton,  near  Bath,  Nov.  i4,  1839. 


FREEDOM  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  &  FREEDOM  OF  TRADE, 

OR  CHEAP  POSTAGE  AND  CHEAP  BREAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bath  Journal. 

Sir, — A  grateful  sense  and  a  judicious  use  of  privileges  granted  by 
a  government  must  tend  to  encourage  that  government  to  go  on  and 
grant  more.  Seldom  has  a  greater  privilege  been  granted  than  the 
Penny  Post.  It  not  only  assists  trade,  and  brings  into  exercise  the 
best  feelings  of  separated  families,  but  it  enables  the  philanthropist 
to  do  more  good,  without  leaving  his  own  place  of  abode,  than  he 
could  formerly  do,  by  means  of  long  journeys,  and  great  expense. 
That  the  people  are  grateful  for  it  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  as  many 
attempts  are  made  by  parties  hostile  to  the  administration  to  depre- 
ciate its  merits,  it  is  desirable  that  our  gratitude  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  our  own  breasts.  In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to 
the  duty  of  acknowledging  this  great  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  my  sense  of  it  as  an  individual  member  of  society,  I  have 
written  on  the  outside  of  letters  lately  sent  by  the  post,  "  Thanks  for 
cheap  postage." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  particular  benefactors  in  this 
matter,  as  they  are  many.  The  ministers  did  not  project  the  scheme, 
but  they  consented  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  and  Mr.  Wallace  could  not  have  carried  the  measure 
without  the  valuable  aid  of  the  committee  of  merchants,  by  whom  the 
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requisite  funds  and  statistical  information  were  supplied.  The  evi- 
dence given  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  and  the  petitions 
presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  grand  result.  Much  also  is  due  to  the  members  of  both 
Houses  for  so  readily  surrendering  their  privilege  of  franking,  and  to 
our  beloved  Queen  for  consenting  to  stand  upon  the  same  level  with 
her  subjects  in  the  using  of  stamps.  It  does  not  become  us  to  exalt 
any  of  these  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  and  I  include  them  all,  when 
I  say,  "  Thanks  for  cheap  postage." 

Without,  however,  derogating  from  the  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
for  the  past,  there  is,  in  public  affairs  especially,  much  truth  in  the 
definition  that  has  been  given,  that  "  gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of 
future  favours."  It  is  perfectly  right  to  continue  to  ask,  so  long  as 
our  petitions  are  founded  upon  justice  and  the  public  good;  but  yet 
I  deprecate  the  always  petitioning,  and  never  thanking ;  the  always 
pointing  out  faults  to  be  remedied,  and  deficiencies  to  be  supplied  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  prompt  to  acknowledge  when  a 
thing  is  well  done,  or  to  render  a  cordial  support  to  those  who  under- 
take these  arduous  works.  Obhgations  are  mutual,  and  the  people 
have  it  in  their  power  to  confer  obligations  upon  a  government.  Let 
them  not  be  backward  to  do  this  ;  let  them  show,  by  their  conduct, 
that  their  good  offices  may  be  depended  upon. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  agitation  that  is  now  going  on 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Those  of  your  readers  who  think 
that  the  suggestion  is  worth  adopting  may  at  once  acknowledge  the 
past,  and  express  their  desire  for  the  future,  by  putting  on  the  out- 
side of  their  letters  the  following  sentence : 

"  Thanks  for  cheap  postage  !  May  we  soon  get  cheap  bread  ! 
Free  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  empire  is  good  ;  free  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  is  stil!  better." 

I  have  caused  a  number  of  copies  of  this  sentence  to  be  printed,  of 
which  the  accompanying  is  a  specimen.* 

1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jan.  184G.  Thomas  Spencer. 

,o 

•  The  printer  of  the  Anti-Corn- Lavr  Circular,  ^  posuge.*^  ""way  ^ 

J.    (ladsby,   Manchester,    has    them   on    sale    as         O  we  soon  get  cheap  O 

•' '  '  Q  biead.    Free  commanica- ^ 

Adhesive  Wafers,  and  has  sold   several   hundred   O  """    ^•"«  ""  p"""!*  of  tha  q 

d  empire  ii  good  :  bat  free  gX 

thousands  of  them  in  the  form  of  the  accompany-         ^  trade  with  aii  parts  ^ 

O  of     the      world  X\ 

ing  specimen.  g^  wiUbe«tiii  q^ 

jl^  belter,  gj 


>  35 

(Extracted  from  the  Anti-Com-Law  Circular.) 
"  ANTI-CORN-LAW  GRACE. 

*'  The  follo\ving  was  the  form  of  proceeding  at  the  Great  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Banquet,  held  at  Manchester,  January  13,  1840.  Four 
thousand  persons  were  present  :--- 

"  When  all  had  taken  their  seats,  the  Chairman  said,  on  the  present 
occasion,  instead  of  the  usual  grace,  I  shall  call  upon  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer  to  ask  a  blessing,  and  I  request  you  will  observe  becoming 
silence.  On  this  announcement,  the  vast  assemblage  was  instantly 
lulled  into  a  solemn  stillness. 

*'  The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Hinton,  near  Bath,  who  was  at  the 
Chairman's  table,  to  the  extreme  left,  asked  a  blessing  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  *  O  God,  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  of  thy  bounty  it  is 
that  we  partake  of  the  nourishing  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  of  thy  goodness 
it  is  that  we  have  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  We  bow  our  hearts  to 
thee  with  thankfulness  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  for  those  of  our 
fellow-creatures  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared.  O  God,  when  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  was  upon  earth,  he  went  about  doing  good.  He 
blessed  and  multiplied  a  few  loaves,  so  that  the  multitudes  did  eat, 
and  were  filled.  Enable  us,  O  Father,  with  our  feeble  ability,  to 
follow  his  steps !  May  we  first  invoke  thy  blessing,  and  acknow- 
ledge thee  in  all  our  ways  ;  may  we  ask  of  thee,  with  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  with  an  understanding  of  what  we  ask,  to  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread ;"  and  in  that  comprehensive  prayer  may  we 
include  all  our  brethren.  And  when  we  offer  that  petition,  may 
we,  in  consistency  therewith,  use  all  fit  and  lawful  means  to  accom- 
pHsh  its  purpose.  May  we  consider  the  call  of  the  poor  and  needy  ; 
may  we  regard  the  wants  of  the  industrious,  and  take  such  steps  as 
shall  better  their  condition  ;  so  that  the  labourer  may  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  and  that  the  diligent  man  may  eat  his  own 
bread.  O  God,  bless  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  our  beloved 
and  gracious  Queen  Victoria—  may  she  reign  long  over  us ;  may 
her  reign  be  happy  and  prosperous  ;  may  peace  and  order  prevail 
in  her  day ;  may  peace  and  plenty  dwell  within  our  borders ;  may 
she  rule  in  thy  faith  and  fear ;  may  she  seek  to  promote  thy 
honour  and  glory,  and  the  wealth,  peace,  and  godliness  of  all  her 
people !  Bless,  O  Lord,  the  great  Council  of  the  nation,  now  about 
to  assemble  in  Parliament,  and  direct  their  counsels ;  may  they 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  their  exalted  station  ;  may  they  lay  aside  all 
personal  feelings  and  party  animosities,  and  rise  above  all  self- 
interest  and  all  desire  of  worldly  power  and  preeminence ;  and 
may  they  seek  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  govern  righteously, 
always   remembering   the   strict    and    solemn   account   which   they 


themselves  must  one  day  give  before  the  judgment- seat  of  Christ. 
And  at  that  awful  day,  may  the  curse  pronounced  upon  those  who 
withhold  com  from  the  people,  never  be  visited  upon  them.  At  that 
dread  day  may  it  never  be  said  to  any  of  our  legislators,  "  Depart 
from  me,  ve  accursed ;  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat ;"  but  may  they  take  such  steps  and  adopt  such  measures,  that 
the  labourer  may  obtain  nourishment  suited  to  his  labour.  And  now, 
O  God,  bless  this  assembly  of  men  gathered  together  to  do  a  great 
work.  Do  thou  work  with  them,  and  for  them,  and  by  them.  Do 
thou  give  success  to  their  noble  endeavours.  Do  thou  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  millions  whose  eyes  are  directed  to  this  vast  assembly, 
and  do  thou  in  thy  good  time  crown  all  their  labours  with  most 
abundant  success.  And  to  thee  shall  be  ascribed  all  the  honour  and 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.'  " 


Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer,  weighs,  with 
an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce. 


1.— THK  PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND   Price  Twopence. 

t.— THE  PRAYER  BOOK  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CORN  LAWS....   Price  Twopence 

S.-RELIGION  AND  POLITICS Price  Twopence. 

4.— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM Price  Twopence. 

•.-REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION Price  Twopence. 

•.-CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY Price  Twopence. 

7.-TIIE  CORN  LAWS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT    Price  Twopence. 
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OUGHT   RELIGIOUS   MEN   TO   BE 
POLITICAL? 


We  live  in  stirring  times.     The  steam  ship,  the  railway,  and  the 
penny  post  give   fresh   impulse  to  trade   and   commerce.      In    the 
moral    vvoild    new   powers   are   continually  coming   into   use,    eacli 
producing  mighty  changes  upon  the  public  mind.     The  strong  cur- 
rent of  free  trade  is  dashing  against  the  barriers  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  stream  of  colonization  is  conducting  families  beyond  the  narrow 
])ounds  of  their  native  country  to  lands  that  are  good  and  large,  in 
which  they  may  become  great  nations.     The  torrent  of  anti-slaverv 
indignation  rushes  onwards  to  wash  out  the  name  of  slave  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.     The  Peace  Societ}?"  flows  as  a  river  to  cleanse  the 
(iourts  of  law  and  the  fields  of  battle,  in  order  that  the  vexations  of 
litigation  and  the  barbarities  of  war,  may  give  place  to  courts  of  arbi- 
tration.    Men,  whose  sole  object  is  the  conservation  of  personal  or 
family  interests,  look  upon  these  things  with  dismay ;  but,  that  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  most  encouraging,  the  language  of  all  public 
societies  sufficiently  testifies.     The  Missionary  Society  declares  that 
the  harvest  is  most  plenteous  ;  the  Bible   Society  has  already  distri- 
buted eighteen  millions  of  bibles  and  testaments,  and  is  determined 
to  place  a  bible  in  the  hand  of  every  human  being ;  the  Peace  Society 
has  distributed  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  tracts,  and  declares  that  its 
principles  are  rapidly  advancing.     The  Temperance  Society  promises 
success  to  all  other  societies,  and  says  if  moderate  drinkers  were  not 
in  its  way.  it  would  reclaim  all  the  drunkards  in  the  world,  and  pre- 
vent those  who  are  now  sober  from  becoming  drunkards.     Working 
Men's  Associations  have  excited  universal  attention  ;  and,  although 
there  have  been  words  spoken  and  deeds  done,  of  which  they  may  be 
justly  ashamed,  yet  their  charter  and  their  combined  arrangements 
for  carrying  it  out  into  law,  command  respect.     The  first  wave  of  this 
rising  tide  brought  up  the  National  Petition,  with  its  million  and  a 
quarter  of  signatures.     Succeeding  waves  will  be  still  more  effective, 
until,  strong  in  counsel  and  virtuous  in  action,  the  working  men 


shall  have  brought  over  to  their  side  the  upright  and  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community.  So  soon  as  they  take  a  well-digested  bill  of 
ri"-hts  in  one  hand,  and  the  law  of  God  in  the  other,  their  success  is 
certain.  When  they  shall  have  put  from  them  the  advocates  of  the 
torch  and  the  dagger  ;  when  by  the  laws  of  their  institution  they  shall 
protest  against  all  appeal  to  brute  force  ;  then  will  thousands  join 
them  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  a  house  of  representatives  that  ^vill 
honestly  transact  the  business  of  the  nation.  One  Jonah  placed  a 
whole  ship's  crew  in  jeopardy :  and  that  society  can  never  prosper 
whose  members  would  repeal  those  divine  commands — "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  sure  principle  of  success  is  to 
"  overcome  evil  with  good;"  and,  as  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  human  reason  to  prevail  over  brute  force,  so 
there  is  a  tendency  in  virtue  to  prevail  over  vice  ;  and,  in  due  time, 
MIGHT  shall  be  on  the  same  side  with  right;  and  truth  shall  pre- 
vail over  ERROR. 

Let  every  man  who  desires  to  see  the  condition  of  his  fellow 
creatures  improved,  take  courage.  All  the  embankments  that  have 
been  reared  by  the  selfish  against  further  concessions,  however  high 
they  may  appear,  must  shortly  give  way,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, before  these  mighty  influences ;  and  the  stream  of  reform 
shall  by  and  by  move  on  with  a  force  strengthened  even  by  the 
Darrier  placed  there  to  stop  it. 

Let  the  religious  man  duly  consider  whether  he  is  acting  consist- 
ently in  shunning  politics.  Let  him  reflect  whether  he  has  not 
other  duties  to  perform  besides  those  of  a  domestic  and  individual 
character.  Are  the  social  obligations  of  no  importance?  Who  is 
under  such  obligation  as  the  Christian,  to  judge  the  fatherless,  to 
plead  for  the  widow,  and  to  break  every  yoke  ?  and  surely  the  most 
effectual  way  to  do  this  extensively  is  by  the  enactment  of  good  laws, 
and  the  repeal  of  bad  ones.  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  im- 
poverish the  working  classes.  Instead  of  raising  the  public  revenue 
from  the  articles  consumed  by  the  poor,  it  ought  to  be  raised  by  an 
♦•quitable  property  tax  ;  which  would  lay  the  burthens  upon  people's 
shoulders  according  to  their  ability  to  bear  them ;  and  according  to 
their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  public  order.  But  how  is  redress 
to  be  sought  except  by  means  which  are  styled  political  ?  Laws  which 
oppress  the  poor,  are  the  natural  fruits  of  a  parliament  composed  of 
oppressors.  Men  get  into  parliament  under  false  pretences ;  they 
call  themselves  tlie  representatives  of  the  people ;  whereas  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  or  county  which  they  represent,  were 
assembled  in  one  place,  it  would  appear  that  their  election  had 
been  carried  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  industrious  and  the 
virtuous  ;  that  the  major  part  of  human  beings  present  had  been  dis- 


regarded  as  not  having  a  vote ;  and  that  many  of  the  votes  of  the 
remainder  had  been  obtained  by  bribery  and  intimidation.  He  who 
witnesses  this  abomination  without  a  protest,  and  without  an  effort  to 
redress  the  grievance,  acquiesces  in  the  deed,  and  helps  these  oppres- 
sors to  grind  the  face  of  the  poor. 

If  a  poor  man  endeavours  to  obtain  a  vote,  and  that  he  may  vote 
without  bringing  ruin  upon  his  family,  asks  the  shield  of  the  ballot, 
he  is  charged  with  a  desire  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  is 
shunned  by  religious  people  as  a  dangerous  person,  an  infidel, 
and  a  rebel ;  and  yet  Judge  Blackstone  declares,  that,  "  according  to 
the  English  constitution  no  subject  of  England  can  be  constrained  to 
pay  any  aids  or  taxes,  even  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  but  such  as  are  imposed  by  his  own  consent, 
or  that  of  his  representative  in  parliament."  And  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
asserts  that,  "every  Englishman  is  intended  to  be  present  in  parliament, 
either  in  person,  or  by  procuration  and  attorney,  of  what  preeminence, 
state,  or  quality  soever  he  may  be,  from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  per- 
son in  England."  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  "  all  exclusions 
from  the  suffrage,  except  for  infancy,  insanity,  and  crime,  must  so  far 
detract  from  and  violate  national  liberty.  It  is  not  because  a  man 
hath  wealth  in  any  proportion,  more  or  less,  but  because  he  is  a  man 
capable  of  happiness  or  misery  from  the  laws  of  the  community,  he 
has  a  right  to  share  in  the  framing  of  those  laws."  Who  then 
offends  against  the  constitution,  he  that  claims  the  vote  or  he  that 
withholds  it  ?  Perhaps  gross  ignorance  may  be  almost  as  objection- 
able as  infancy  and  insanity  ;  but  what  objection  can  there  be  to  give 
the  suffrage  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  write  ?  Such  a  man 
would  be  able  to  read  the  proceedings  in  parliament ;  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  conduct  of  his  representative  ;  and  to  sign  his  own  name 
to  a  petition  without  being  imposed  upon  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

The  Apostle  Paul  shewed  his  practical  view  of  public  matters. 
When  there  was  a  famine  in  Judea,  he  not  only  made  a  collection  in 
other  countries,  but  went  in  person  with  the  sum  collected  for  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  suffering  Christians.  When  magistrates 
acted  arbitrarily,  he  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct.  When  he  stood  before  an  unjust  and  intemperate 
governor,  he  reasoned  of  righteousness  and  temperance.  Wlien  he 
saw  that  justice  was  not  to  be  had  in  one  court,  he  appealed  unto 
Csesar.  When  a  whole  crew  were  in  danger  of  perishing,  he  under- 
took the  guidance  of  the  ship.  He  wrote  an  epistle  to  Philemon  to 
obtaui  freedom  for  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus.  Such  too  was  the 
conduct  of  the  lamented  missionary  martyr,  John  Williams.  Amongst 
the  heathen  he  taught  and  he  worked ;  he  built  a  ship,  a  house,  a 
chapel ;  he  taught  the  natives  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  printing; 


he  assisted  the  chiefs  to  make  laws  ;  he  advised  the  counsellors  of 
princes  ;  and  when  he  went  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  fresh  islands, 
he  took  the  bible  in  one  hand,  and  cloth  for  barter  in  the  other.  Is 
such  conduct  right  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  wrong  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  ?  Is  it  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
charge  originally  delivered  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  who,  when  he 
sent  his  disciples  to  preach,  added,  "  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils  ;  freely  ye'  have  received,  freely  give  ?" 
If,  then,  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation — if  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people — it  is  high  time  that  the  reins  of  government  were  taken  from 
the  careless,  the  unprincipled,  and  the  ambitious,  and  given  to  men 
such  as  Daniel,  whom  nothing  could  induce  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  rectitude.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Commons,  the  Bench,  and  the 
Bar,  the  Town  Council,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  all  the  offices 
of  trust  in  the  land  should  be  filled  by  faithful  men,  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  prescribed  to  the  great  law-giver  of  Israel — "  Thou 
shalt  provide,  out  of  all  the  people,  able  men,  such  as  fear  God  ;  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousness  ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers 
of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of 
tens."  Would  that  this  rule  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
every  royal  residence  in  the  world  I  and  that  our  governors  were 
actuated  by  it !  Then,  indeed,  the  magistrate  would  not  bear  the 
sword  in  vain  ;  but  would  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well. 

When  a  Christian  declines  to  support  those  institutions  which 
tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery,  or  to  increase  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  lest  he  should  appear  political,  let  him  beware,  lest 
that  which  he  deems  spiritualmindedness,  be  only  the  love  of  ease,  or 
the  fear  of  men.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  had  appointed  a  man 
to  cultivate  it,  and  a  room  in  which  he  might  wash  and  refresh  him- 
self, would  ho  approve  of  that  man  if  he  were  to  shun  the  irksome 
toil  of  the  garden,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  washing,  eating,  and 
resting  ?  And  yet  we  have  persons,  professing  to  be  Christians,  who, 
instead  of  doing  their  best  to  destroy  the  ignorance,  intemperance, 
and  oppression  that  exist  in  the  world,  leave  these  destructive  weeds 
untouched;  enter  their  study,  meditate  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gosi)el,  feast  upon  its  promises,  rest  upon  its  hopes ;  and  who  even 
profess  to  look  with  pity  upon  those  who  are  delivering  the  poor  that 
cry,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him,  and  who  not 
unfre(juently  jjray  for  them  as  earthly-minded  persons.  Persons  who 
spend  their  lives  in  what  are  called  devotional  exercises,  carefully 
refraining  from  all  interference  in  public  life,  are  like  soldiers  who 
are  quite  willing  to  spend  their  days  in  performing  their  military 
exercises,  but  wiio  most  anxiously  avoid  entering  into  active  service. 


This  tendency  in  religious  persons  to  shun  their  political  duties, 
has  been  noticed  by  the  American  writer,  Dr.  Channing,  who,  in  his 
admirable  Address  on  Self-Culture,  says,  **  Among  the  best  people, 
especially  among  the  more  religious,  there  are  some  who,  through 
disgust  with  the  violence  and  frauds  of  parties,  withdraw  themselves 
from  all  poHtical  action.  Such,  I  conceive,  do  wrong.  God  has 
placed  them  in  the  relations,  and  imposed  on  them  the  duties,  of 
citizens  ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorised  to  shrink  from  these 
duties,  than  from  those  of  sons,  husbands,  or  fathers.  They  owe  a 
great  debt  to  their  country,  and  must  discharge  it  by  giving  support 
to  what  they  deem  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures.  Nor  let 
them  say  that  they  can  do  nothing.  Every  good  man,  if  faithful  to 
his  convictions,  benefits  his  country.  All  parties  are  kept  in  check 
by  the  spirit  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people  whom  they  contain. 
Leaders  are  always  compelled  to  ask  what  their  party  will  bear,  and 
to  modify  their  measures  so  as  not  to  shock  the  men  of  principle 
within  their  ranks.  A  good  man,  not  tamely  subservient  to  the 
body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judging  it  impartially,  criticising  it 
freely,  bearing  testimony  against  its  evils,  and  withholding  his  sup- 
port from  wrong,  does  good  to  those  around  him,  and  is  cultivating 
generously  his  own  mind." 

Let  those  who  doubt  whether  rehgious  men  ought  to  be  poUtical, 
consider  the  converse  of  the  question — whether  political  men  ought 
to  be  reUgious  ?  The  commencement  of  the  daily  sittings  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  by  the  reading  of  prayers  shows  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  established  the  custom,  members  of  parliament 
ought  to  legislate  under  the  influence  of  religion.  The  presence  of 
the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion ;  since 
it  has  been  defended  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
lords  religious.  The  custom  implies  that  our  forefathers  thought  that 
the  lords,  in  their  capacity  of  legislators,  ought  to  act  religiously. 
The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  now  taking 
place  between  the  Establishment  and  Dissenters.  The  endeavour, 
on  the  one  side,  to  prove  that  the  union  of  church  and  state  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  state  religious;  and  on  the  other,  to  demonstrate 
that  ministers  of  religion,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  would 
exert  a  more  salutary  influence  upon  the  state  than  those  who  rely 
upon  compulsory  payments,  confirms  the  proposition,  that  the  state, 
and  consequently  statesmen  and  politicians,  ought  to  be  religious. 
But  there  is  a  testimony  beyond  all  human  authority,  which  renders 
it  impossible  to  separate  the  political  from  the  rehgious  duties  of  states- 
men, and  which  requires  that  every  political  act  be  religiously  done. 
The  language  of  the  bible  is,  "  Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom. 
I  am  understanding;  I  have  strength.      By  me  kings  reign,  and 
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princes  decree  justice ;  by  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the 
judges  of  the  earth.'*  Prov.  viii.  14.  That  political  men  should  be 
religious  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  prayer,  "  We  beseech  thee,  also,  to  save  and 
defend  all  christian  kings,  princes,  and  governors  !  and  especially  thy 
servant  Victoria,  our  Queen,  that  under  her  we  may  be  godly  and 
quietly  governed  ;  and  grant  unto  her  w^hole  council,  and  to  all  that 
are  put  in  authority  under  her,  that  they  may  truly  and  indifferently 
minister  justice,  to  the  punishment  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  thy  true  religion  and  virtue."  If  indeed  the  soul  is 
immortal ; — if  this  life  is  a  mere  state  of  probation  ; — if  all  men  are 
stewards,  with  various  talents  and  responsibilities  ; — then  must  reli- 
gion be  essential  to  all,  and  especially  to  those  political  persons,  whose 
good  or  evil  counsels  may  affect  the  well-being  of  millions. 

'ITie  religion  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  religion  of  a  sect  or  party  ; 
mere  Church-of-Englandism,  or  mere  dissent ;  it  is  not  a  mere  instru- 
ment for  collecting  tithes,  or  for  enriching  a  popular  preacher  ;  it  is 
not  a  religion  of  creeds  and  doctrines — of  sacred  history  past,  or  of 
prophecies  yet  unfulfilled ;  but  it  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  just 
man  lives  ;  it  speaks  with  his  mouth  ;  it  writes  with  his  pen  ;  it  smites 
with  his  hammer  ;  it  follows  his  plough ;  it  stands  behind  his  counter; 
it  presides  over  him  at  his  desk,  and  in  the  social  circle  ;  it  makes  him 
eyes  to  the  bUnd,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  instruction  to  the  ignorant. 
Religion,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson,  comprises  two  things :  1. 
*'  Virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of  God  and  expectation  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,"  and  2,  "a  system  of  divine  faith  and 
worship."  It  is  to  these  the  Apostle  appeals  when  he  says,  "  Servants 
obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with  eye 
service  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart  fearing  God ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ; 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  in- 
heritance, for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ ;  but  he  that  doeth  wrong 
shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done,  and  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons."  Coloss.  iii.  22.  Here  is  virtue  founded  upon 
reverence  of  God  and  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
In  a  similar  manner  he  addresses  those  of  higher  rank :  "  Masters, 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye 
have  also  a  master  in  heaven."  And,  as  though  he  regarded  "  divine 
faith  and  worship"  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  upright  con- 
duct, he  adds  in  the  next  verse,  "  Continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  in 
the  same  with  thanksgiving."  It  was  with  similar  arguments  that 
he  alarmed  the  conscience  of  Felix,  and  almost  persuaded  Agrippa 
that,  though  a  king,  he  ought  to  be  a  Christian.  And  is  it  less 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  remind  ministers  of  state  that  the 
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eye  of  the  Omniscient  is  upon  them;  and  to  exhort  princes  and 
peers  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  "the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth,"  and  that  he  is  *'King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords  ?"  Take  away  religion,  and  man  can  no  longer  put  confidence 
in  his  fellow  man.  Banish  "  virtue  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God,"  and  the  earth  will  again  be  filled  with  violence.  Withdraw  the 
scriptures,  and  you  withdraw  that  gift  of  divine  inspiration  which  "is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."  The  bible  is  given,  *'  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works:"  and  the  right 
management  of  civil  society  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  good  works. 
Take  away  this  fund  of  good  principles,  and  the  only  rules  which 
remain  to  regulate  human  conduct  are  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  LAW  OF  HONOUR.  How  inferior  is  their  jurisdiction  to  that 
which  is  established  within !  How  inadequate  to  control  men's 
passions  and  self-interest  I 

L — ^The  LAW  OF  THE  LAND  iucludes  so  many  statutes,  customs,  and 
precedents,  that  a  man  may  search  a  hundred  folio  volumes  before 
he  can  find  directions  for  the  case  which  he  wants  ;  whereas  the  Bible 
is  one  volume  ;  its  commands  are  ten ;  even  these  are  summed  up  in 
two;  and  we  have  a  golden  rule  which  supplies  the  absence  of 
thousands  of  minute  precepts.  The  law  of  the  land  judges  by  ap- 
pearances only  ;  it  requires  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  these  witnesses 
may  abscond  or  die  ;  they  may  conceal  the  truth,  or  state  that  which 
is  false ;  whereas  conscience,  under  the  influence  of  religion,  reproves 
even  for  secret  sins,  for  idle  words,  and  for  evil  thoughts.  Many  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  express  that  which  their  makers  did  not  intend ; 
yet  thousands  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  doing  right  so  long  as 
they  act  according  to  the  letter  of  such  laws  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
them.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  blunt  the  moral  perceptions  ;  for  one  of  our  most 
eminent  lawyers  has  recently  declared,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
attempt  to  judge  what  the  law  means,  but  merely  what  it  says.  Ac- 
cording to  which  rule,  the  command  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  does  not 
condemn  those  who  only  swear  at  some.  The  moral  law  bears  the 
impress  of  eternal  justice.  The  influence  of  religious  obligation  is  of 
ready  application ;  a  good  conscience  hears  and  obeys  from  the  hearty 
as  it  were  a  voice  from  behind,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it ;"  whereas  the  machinery  for  carrying  into  execution  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  sluggish  in  its  operation,  acting  as  it  does  in  the  resisting 
medium  of  an  erroneous  public  opinion,  in  which  the  loudest  tongues 
and  swiftest  pens  are  sometimes  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  thief,  the 
traitor,  and  the  assassin.  Religion  requires  "  that  if  any  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat;"  it  declares  that  *'the  idle  soul  shall  suffer 
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hunger  ;"  it  exhorts  all  who  walk  disorderly,  "  that  with  quietness 
thev  work  and  eat  their  own  bread  ;"  and  if  any  man  obey  not  this 
word,  it  tells  us  to  "  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with 
him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed;"  whereas  the  law  of  the  land  permits 
and  encourages  mercenary  men  to  defend  the  idle  and  the  disorderly  ; 
if  they  can,  to  obtain  an  acquittal  for  the  murderer  of  whose  guilt 
they  are  conscious ;  and  to  insinuate  suspicions  against  others  of 
whose  innocence  they  are  certain ;  and  thus,  instead  of  assisting  to 
bring  offenders  to  justice,  it  invites  them  to  become,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  accessories  to  the  crime. 

Scripture  requires  that  prayers  be  made  "  for  kings,  and  for  all  that 
are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty  ;"    this  implies  that  our  actions  coincide  with 
our  prayers ;  whereas  the  law  of  the  land  permits  a  man,  for  filthy 
lucre,  to  defend  the  cause  of  an  acknowledged  traitor ;  to  disregard 
his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  whose  life  has  been  endangered ;  and  to 
suggest  silly  letters  and  foolish  conduct,  in  order  that,  under  the  plea 
of  insanity,  the  criminal  may  escape.     Under  the  divine  law  injustice 
to  the  poor  is  especially  condemned  ;  but  under  the  law  of  the  land 
poverty  has  little  or  no  chance  against  wealth  ;  the  business  of  the 
solicitor  and  the  barrister  not  being  to  discover  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,''  but  to  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  a 
verdict  for  the  person  who  pays  for  their  services.      The  moral  law, 
too,  has  been  made  honourable  by  the  actions  of  Him  who  gave  it ;  and 
His  sacred  precepts  have  been  exalted  by  the  beauty  of  His  example  ; 
whereas  the  law  of  the  land  has  been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  by  the  legislators  themselves;  amongst  the  law  makers  are 
the  greatest  of  law  breakers  ;  if  you  would  seek  a  gambler,  a  swindler, 
a  Sabbath  breaker,  or  a  man  who  most  extensively  promotes  drunken- 
ness, intimidation,  and  bribery,  you  may  find  him  in  the  very  Parlia- 
ment which  is  making  laws    ugainst    gambling,  and  drunkenness, 
Sabbath  breaking,    intimidation,  and  bribery.     In  order  that  men's 
conduct  may  be  good,  religion  requires  them  to  "  keep  the  heart  with 
all  diligence,  for  out   of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  ;"  and  because  "  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  it  says,  "  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them  ;"  and, 
lest  even  the  telling  should  lead  to  the  doing,  it  adds,   "  It  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  those  things   which  are  done  of  them  in  secret  ;'* 
whereas  the  law  of  the  land  unavoidably  permits  men  to  pander  to  the 
baser  passions  of  others;  to  publish  the  sayings  and  doings  of  robbers 
and  murderers  ;  to  make  villains  their  heroes;  and  prostitutes  their 
lieroines ;    and  to  give  the   highest  charm  their  talent  can  give  to 
deeds  of  darkness,  and  to  things  of  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to 
«peak.     If  then  a  man  would  do  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
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and  to  the  state,  he  must  be  actuated  by  some  higher  motive  than 
any  that  the  law  of  the  land  can  furnish. 

II. — The  LAW  OF  HONOUR  will  be  found  equally  defective.  It  is 
true  that  men  of  honour  are  jealous  of  their  reputation ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  keen  susceptibility  is  a  substitute  for  conscience 
and  for  the  obligations  of  religion.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon 
examination,  that  the  law  of  honour  affords  but  a  poor  standard  of 
right  and  wrong.  In  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Dr.  Paley 
says,  "  The  law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  people 
of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one 
another  ;  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Hence  this  law  only  prescribes 
and  regulates  the  duties  hetwixt  equals,  omitting  such  as  relate  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors.  For 
which  reason,  profaneness,  neglect  of  public  worship  or  private 
devotion,  cruelty  to  servants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or  other 
dependants  ;  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  tradesmen 
by  insolvency  or  delay  of  payment,  with  numberless  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  are  accounted  no  breaches  of  honour ;  because  a  man  is 
not  a  less  agreeable  companion  for  these  vices,  nor  the  worse  to  deal 
with  in  those  concerns  which  are  usually  transacted  between  one 
gentleman  and  another.  Again,  the  law  of  honour  being  constituted 
by  men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  for  the  mutual  con- 
venience of  such  men,  will  be  found,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  and  design  of  the  law  makers,  to  be  in  most  instances 
favourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions.  Thus 
it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  duelling, 
and  of  revenge,  in  the  extreme  ;  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues 
opposite  to  these." 

The  LAW  OF  HONOUR  permits  the  people's  representatives  to  pro- 
mote their  own,  and  not  the  people's  interests.  Whilst  the  business 
of  empires  stands  still,  men  of  honour  are  trespassing  upon  the  world's 
patience  by  contentions  for  power,  more  suitable  to  the  schoolboys  of 
Eton  than  to  the  senators  of  Great  Britain.  You  enter  the  House  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  honourable  members,  and  your  ears  are  startled 
by  the  most  discordant  sounds,  as  of  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  roaring  and  bellowing  of  beasts,  sounds  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  the  lowest  pot-houses  in  the  land.  And  yet,  with  shame 
be  it  spoken,  to  these  men  is  committed  the  preservation  of  public 
order  and  of  public  property  !  How  have  they  fulfilled  this  trust  ? 
Civil  society  requires  that  a  certain  number  be  appointed  for  the 
government  of  the  rest ;  that  such  government  be  provided  with  funds 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  order  ;  and  that  each  member  of  the 
community  shall  contribute  to  the  protection  of  his  person  and  pro- 
perty, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  property  for  which  protection 
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is  required.  This  is  the  social  compact,  that  taxes  shall  be  paid  for 
protection  received.  On  this  imphed  compact  incredible  sums  have 
been  drawn  from  the  people.  What  has  been  done  with  them  ? 
The  law  of  honour,  for  many  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
permitted  one  hundred  millions  sterling  to  be  annually  expended  in 
the  barbarities  of  an  unjust  war ;  and  a  national  debt  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions  sterUng  to  be  contracted  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
present  generation  was  born  in  debt ;  and  future  generations  must 
succeed  to  a  mortgaged  inheritance.  Under  its  sway,  costly  palaces 
have  been  built ;  princely  incomes  have  been  granted ;  extravagant 
debts  of  royalty  have  been  paid ;  enormous  sums  have  been  divided 
amongst  the  families  of  the  great,  in  pensions,  sinecures,  and  half-pay. 
Meanwhile  the  grand  purposes  for  which  the  taxes  were  paid,  have 
been  left  unfulfilled.  Towns  and  villages  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  forming  associations  for  mutual  protection  ;  guardian 
societies  and  prosecution  societies  have  been  obliged  to  do,  at  addi- 
tional trouble  and  cost,  the  very  work  for  the  doing  of  which,  more 
than  sufficient  had  been  already  paid ;  the  farmer  has  been  compelled 
to  be  his  own  watchman  and  constable ;  and  to  give  his  time  and 
money  in  vexatious  endeavours  to  obtain  justice.  It  is  true  it  has 
been  proposed  to  meet  the  evil  by  the  establishment  of  a  police  ;  but 
it  has  also  been  proposed  to  provide  for  such  police  by  fresh  charges 
upon  the  borough  rate  and  the  county  rate.  The  law  of  honour 
permits  the  believer  in  one  creed  to  tax,  by  means  of  church  rates, 
the  believers  in  another  creed.  It  gives  the  aid  of  British  influence 
to  promote  the  gaudy  worship  of  the  idol  Juggernaut.  It  boasts  in 
parliament  of  an  increased  revenue  from  the  excise ;  although  that 
increase  is  known  to  be  caused  by  the  drunkenness  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  people.  It  allowed  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ;  and  the 
efforts  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  human 
beings,  were  zealously  opposed  bv  honourable  members  of  parliament. 
It  permits  the  child  of  misfortune  to  be  dragged  from  his  bed  before 
day-light,  in  order  to  be  sent  up  a  chimney,  which  might  be  better 
swept  by  a  machine.  It  withholds  corn  from  twenty-six  millions  of 
I)eople,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  thirty  thousand  landowners  ;  and, 
when  the  hungry  midtitudes  ask  for  the  com  that  is  locked  up  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  Thames,  or  for  the  flour  that  is  due  to  this  country 
from  America,  the  law  of  honour  permits  them  to  perish,  rather  than 
require  the  barrier  of  the  com  laws  to  be  removed.  The  law  of 
honour  cares  for  none  of  those  things.  Give  the  man  of  honour 
wealth,  power,  and  pleasure :  he  asks  no  more. 

If  we  would  have  the  bad  laws  of  centuries  erased  from  the  statute 
book  ;  if  we  woidd  remove  the  burthen  of  taxation  to  the  shoulders 
that  ought  bear  it;  if  we  would  i)lace  in  the  hands  of  every  British 
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subject  a  brief  code  of  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed ;  if  we 
would  provide  an  efficient  police,  a  public  prosecutor,  and  a  ready 
access  to  justice  ;  if  we  would  teach  the  rich  man  to  be  content  with 
his  owTi  riches,  and  the  churchman  to  support  his  o\\ti  church  ;  if 
we  would  prevent  the  meannesses  of  law,  the  cruelties  of  war,  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  terrors  of  starvation  ;  if  w^e  would  impart 
to  trade,  to  knowledge,  and  to  religion,  the  freedom  that  becomes 
them ;  it  is  necessary  that  w^e  cease  to  put  trust  in  mere  men  of 
honour ;  and  that  we  call  forth  men  of  principle :  men  who  will  do 
that  which  is  right,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may :  men  whose 
integrity  is  above  all  price  ;  who  can  swim  against  the  stream  ;  who 
can  defend  the  most  unpopular  truths :  men  of  industry  ;  and  not 
men  of  pleasure  :  men  who  dare  to  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and 
who,  when  tempted  by  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  honour  to 
sacrifice  principle  and  the  public  good,  dare  refuse  to  bow  down  to 
the  golden  image,  which  either  prince  or  people  may  have  set  up. 

Political  men,  therefore,  ought  to  be  religious  ;  and  although  it 
does  not  immediately  follow  that  every  religious  man  should  become 
political,  yet  if  from  the  religious  world  we  cast  away  all  who  usurp 
the  honoured  name  of  Christian,  whilst  they  neglect  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Christianity,  it  will  appear  that  no  religious  man  can  be 
;pared.  So  long  as  proper  persons  are  not  to  be  found  to  fill  places 
of  responsibility,  those  places  will  be  filled  with  improper  ones.  If, 
at  an  election,  there  be  no  candidate  but  the  mere  man  of  honour,  of 
wealth,  or  of  title,  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  send  a  wise  and 
upright  representative  into  Parliament.  If,  then,  all  who  have  politi- 
cal influence  ought  to  be  religious  ;  and  if  the  number  of  the  prac- 
tically religious,  who  are  in  other  respects  qualified,  be  already  too 
small  for  the  demand,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  religious 
man  to  step  forth  and  take  a  bold  and  a  self-denying  part  in  the 
political  business  of  the  nation. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  experience  of  the  present  day  does 
not  lead  us  to  expect  much  benefit  from  the  political  interference  of 
religious  men  ;  that  they  are  as  likely  to  take  the  TATong  side  as  the 
right ;  and  will  bring  with  them  sectarian  prejudices,  the  dictation  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  or  the  scruples  of  a  morbid  conscience ;  and 
that,  therefore,  their  silent  neutrality  is  more  to  be  desired  than  their 
active  exertions — it  may  be  answered,  that  there  have  been  many 
noble  exceptions.  John  Milton,  and  many  others  of  his  day,  and 
many  men  of  piety,  genius,  and  learning,  in  our  day,  have  rendered 
great  services  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  greatest  improvements  in  our  social  condition  have  ever  been 
owing  to  men  acting  upon  Christian  principles.  In  his  Self-Culture, 
Dr.  Channing  says,  ''  The  grand  distinction  of  modern  times  is  the 
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emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal  degradation  ;  the  gradual  recog- 
nition of  their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among  them  of  the  means 
of  improvement  and  happiness  ;  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  the 
state,  the  power  of  the  people.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
revolution  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  religion  ;  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  crafty  and  aspiring,  had  bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dust ;  but 
M'hich,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  freedom. 
It  was  religion,  which,  by  teaching  men  their  near  relation  to  God, 
awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of  their  importance  as  individuals. 
It  was  the  struggle  for  religious  rights,  which  opened  men's  eyes  to 
all  their  rights.  It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation,  which  led 
men  to  withstand  political  oppressions.  It  was  religious  discussion, 
which  roused  the  minds  of  all  classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought. 
It  was  religion,  which  armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in  England 
against  arbitrary  power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our  fathers 
against  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  the  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to 
found  here  the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on  earth." 

This  objection,  too,  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  the 
religious  persons,  whose  meddling  is  so  much  feared,  are  ever  strictly 
neutral.  None  meddle  more  mischievously  than  those  who  profess 
to  take  no  part  in  politics ;  none  are  more  prompt  to  act  at  a  par- 
ticular crisis.  In  their  private  circle,  they  act  as  leaven,  silently 
leavening  the  surrounding  lump.  Every  paper  or  periodical  that  con- 
tains liberal  sentiments  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  bias  is  obvious ;  the 
vote  for  a  candidate,  the  signature  to  a  petition,  the  subscription  to  a 
society,  the  school  to  which  a  son  is  sent,  or  the  governess  who  is 
engaged  to  teach  the  daughter — all  bear  the  stamp  of  party,  and 
sanction  certain  opinions  in  the  presence  of  children  and  domestics. 
It  is  thus  that  an  immense  amount  of  wealth  and  influence  is,  from 
year  to  year,  thrown  into  the  scale  of  existing  abuses.  When  any 
political  emergency  arrives,  the  scene  resembles  that  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  1 3th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  50th  verse  : — 
''  llie  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable  women  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts."  It  is  the  devout  and 
honourable  women,  together  with  the  chief  men  of  a  city,  who  are  still 
exposed  to  this  stirring  process  ;  they  are  periodically  alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  "  No  Popery,"  "The  Church  is  in  danger."  In  their  terror 
they  take  the  most  decided  measures ;  they  canvass  from  house  to 
house ;  they  give  to  a  suspected  tenant  notice  to  quit ;  they  withdraw 
from  a  disaffected  shopkeeper  their  custom  ;  and  yet  they  have  not 
heard  the  other  side  of  the  story.  They  have  not  talked  with  men  of 
other  opinions  ;  or  consulted  the  papers  which  advocate  opposite  views. 
They  have  not  read  the  debates  of  Parliament;  and  have  not  had  the 
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candour  to  inquire  whether  the  outcry  may  have  been  raised  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  party  ;  but  they  respond  to  the  stirring  appeals  of 
the  agitators,  and  attempt,  by  overwhelming  clamour,  to  put  down  all 
free  discussion,  till,  in  their  ignorant  zeal,  they  succeed  in  causing 
truth  itself  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.*     Had  these  honourable 
women  and  chief  men  been  made  acquainted  with  the  arguments 
urged  on  both  sides ;  had  they  been  led  to  examine  for  themselves ; 
to  express  their  opinions  and  to  hear  answers  to  them ;  had  they,  by 
diligent  reading  and  honest  conversation,  invited  the  sentiments  of 
liberal  men,  and  permitted  liberal  papers  to  lie  on  their  table  ;  in  short, 
had  they  come  to  the  light,  it  is  probable  that  the  result  would  have 
been  more  praiseworthy.     Obstinacy  without  examination  is  degrad- 
ing ;  it  becomes  men  first  to  "  prove  all  things,"  and  then  to  "  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good."     Could  religious  men  be  induced  to  act  thus 
fairly,  the  more  intelligent  would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  alarm ;  they  would  form  more  enlarged  views  of  men  and  things ; 
they  would  rely  with  more  confidence  upon  a  superintending  provi- 
dence ;  and  would  join  the  ranks  of  those  reflecting  men  who  are 
studying  the  best  means   of  promoting   the  world's   improvement. 
Then  would  be  removed  from  religious  men  the  just  reproach,  "  The 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
Df  light."     A  general  measure  of  reform  can  never  take  place  until 
religious  men  become  political ;   and  great  things  may  be  expected 
svhen  that  valuable  portion  of  the  community  is  engaged  on  the  side 
Df  good  government. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  the 
penny  post  has  brought  to  the  writer  of  it,  abundant  proof  that  there 
s,  amongst  the  intelligent  of  our  land,  an  increasing  conviction 
;hat  religion  and  politics  are  essentially  united.  Amongst  the  en- 
couraging communications  which  have  been  received,  there  is  one 
Tom  the  Rev.  B.  Parsons,  Minister  of  Ebly  Chapel,  near  Stroud ; 
md  author  of  the  justly  popular  book,  Anti-Bacchus.  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  it  are  so  appropriate,  that,  with  his  permission,  the 
bllowing  extract  is  subjoined. 

'*  The  Cuckoo-cry  '  Political  Churchmen*  or  *  Political  Dissenters,* 

*.The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  was  not  accustomed  to  interfere 
n  politics  ;  but  at  the  election  for  the  University,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
he  Reform  Bill,  he  was  stirred  up  to  most  diligent  exertions.  The  writer  of 
bis  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  containing  an  urgent  solicitation  for 
lis  vote,  in  which  that  venerable  man  asserted  that  the  country  was  in  danger 
rom  the  possibility  of  the  passing  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  although  that  letter 
ailed  to  produce  its  intended  efifect  in  his  case,  yet  such  were  Mr.  Simeon's 
udden  and  energetic  appeals  to  the  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts,  that  the 
ormer  members,  Lord  Palraerston  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendish,  lost  the  election. 
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is  echoed  and  re-echoed  chiefly  by  those  who  subsist  solely  on  corrup- 
tion, and  are  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  equitable  principles 
of  the  Bible  should  purify  the  institutions  of  the  land.  The  chief 
difference  between  these  slanderers  and  those  whom  they  malign 
consists  in  this : — that  they  themselves  are  politically  religious,  while 
those  whom  they  decry  are  religiously  pohtical.  This  is  their  great 
offence.  The  sentiments  advocated  in  your  tract  are  those  which  I 
have  long  preached.  They  were  forced  upon  my  attention  by  the 
study  of  the  word  of  God.  More  than  half  the  Bible  consists  of 
politics.  Moses  is  a  writer  on  politics.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  &c.,  abound  with  politics.  What  political  agitators 
were  Ehjah  and  Elisha  !  O'Connell  is  nothing  when  compared  with 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  &c. ;  their 
books  in  our  day  would  be  called  political  pamphlets.  And  I  believe 
that  in  this  age,  the  dungeon  awaits  any  man  of  God  who  shall  speak 
as  freely  concerning  the  vices  of  the  government,  as  did  these  ser- 
vants of  the  Most  High.  Yet  this  must  be  done,  or  how  can  govern- 
ment be  rendered  moral  and  equitable  ?  and  until  this  is  effected,  the 
country  will  bleed  under  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  resistance  on  the  other." 


1?^^  Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer,  weigJis,  with 
an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce. 


1.— THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  Price  Twopence. 

2.— THa  PRAYER  BOOK  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CORN  LAWS....   Price  Twopence. 

:i.--RELIGI0N  AND  POLITICS , Price  Twopence. 

4.— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM Price  Twopence. 

.'..—REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION Price  Twopence. 

0.— CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY Price  Twopence. 
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CHURCH  llEFORM. 


The  Christian  Religion,  when  correctly  understood,  is  found  to 
be  favourable  to  knowledge,  to  justice,  to  liberty,  to  peace,  and 
to  every  thing  that  elevates  the  human  character.  Any  society  of 
persons  professing  to  adopt  this  religion,  deserves  the  name  of 
Christian,  when  their  religion  produces  these  results,  and  may 
then  be  called  a  true  church.  Any  society  which,  whilst  profes- 
sing Christianity,  favours  ignoiance  or  injustice,  slavery  or  war, 
acts  inconsistently  with  its  profession,  and  must  be  denominated 
a  false  church.  The  Church  of  England,  being  possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  power,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  every 
British  Christian,  whether  churchman  or  dissenter,  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  a  true  church,  and  should  so  exercise  its 
vast  influence  as  to  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  It  becomes  his 
duty  to  discover  the  obstacles  which  impede  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion, and  to  point  out  the  changes  which  time  and  circumstances 
have  rendered  necessary.  In  such  a  course  he  must  be  prepared 
for  much  opposition.  They  who  have  an  interest  in  the  gross 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  existing  institutions,  will  denounce 
every  attempt  to  remove  them;  they  will  permit  an  unlimited 
exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  they 
forbid  the  attempt  to  examine  whether  similar  errors  exist  amongst 
themselves.  So  long,  however,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land persist  in  putting  down  all  freedom  of  discussion,  they  stamp 
their  own  character  as  schismatic.  Having  urged  the  right  of 
private  judgment  as  a  justification  of  their  secession  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  give  up  this  first  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  substitute  instead  thereof  their  own  infallibility.  We 
have  had  many  Protestant  popes ;  and  bulls  from  Protestant  vati- 
cans  as  full  of  anathemas  as  any  that  ever  issued  from  a  Roman 
pontiff.  Let  the  Church  of  England  be  consistent  with  herself, 
and  cease  to  frown  into  silence  those  who  reason  and  give  an  opi- 
nion. Let  her  encourage  obedience  to  those  sacred  injunctions, 
"  Prov^e  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  "  Believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God :  because 
many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world."  "  Call  no  man 
your  father  upon  the  earth ;  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ."  Great  evils  have  been  brought  upon  the  nations 
professing  Christianity  by  the  neglect  of  these  directions.  Many 
social  advantages  would  have  arisen,  had  due  regard  been  paid  to 


them.  In  his  admirable  work,  on  "The  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  Dr.  Watts  gives  to  the  sincere  enquirer  after  truth,  the 
following  cheering  encouragement: — "  It  is  certain  there  are  seve- 
ral things  in  the  Bible  yet  unknown,  and  not  sufficiently  explained  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some  way  to  solve  these  difficulties 
and  to  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions.  And  why  ma)  not 
a  sincere  searcher  of  truth  in  the  present  age,  by  labour,  diligence, 
study,  and  prayer,  with  the  best  use  of  his  reasoning  powers,  find 
out  the  proper  solution  of  those  knots  and  perplexities,  which  have 
hitherto  been  unsolved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter  for  angry 
quarrelling  ?  Happy  is  every  man  who  shall  be  favoured  of 
heaven,  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
blessed  age  of  light  and  love." 

Freedom  of  thought  and  a  free  expression  of  opinion  are  the 
birthright  of  Englishmen  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  that  dare  to  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  and  their  fear  may  be  traced  to  the 
persecution  which  commonly  follows  the  avowal  of  their  senti- 
ments.    It  is  said  that  Archdeacon  Paley  would  have  been  made 
a  bishop,  but  for  the  offence  which  certain  passages  in  his  work 
on  "  Moral  and  Pohtical  Philosophy"  gave  to  George  the  Third. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Paley  well  knew  the  force  of  this  persecuting 
spirit,  and  expressed  it  in  the  following  words : — "  As  the  man 
who  attacks  a  flourishing  establishment,  writes  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  few  ever  will  be  found  to  attempt  alterations  but  men  of 
more  spirit  than  prudence,  of  more  sincerity  than  caution,  of  warm, 
eager,  and  impetuous  tempers;  that  consequently,  if  we  are  to 
wait  for  improvement  till  the  cool,  the  calm,  the  discreet  part  of 
mankind  begin  it,  till  the  church  governors  solicit,  or  ministers  of 
state  propose  it,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  that  (without  His  in- 
terposition, with  whom  nothing  is  impossible)  we  may  remain  as 
we  are  till  the  renovation  of  all  things."    So  great,  indeed,  are  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  Church  Reform,  that,  whenever 
ministers  of  state  shall  propose  it,  nothing  less  than  the  firm  sup- 
port of  an  enlightened  community  can  enable  them  to  carry  the 
measure  through  parliament,  or  to  continue  in  office  until  they 
have  effected  it.    If  any  attempt  to  reform  the  church  should  pass 
the  Commons,  it  would  be  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.     It  is 
the  highest  class,  the  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  patrons  of  livings, 
that  withstand  the  people's  wishes.    Amongst  the  professed  cham- 
pions of  the  church,  there  are,  however,  some  who  protest  against 
its  glaring  abuses.     Sir  Kobert  Peel  declared  in  parliament  that, 
"The  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  were  spending 
their  incomes  in  places  of  mere  amusement,  or  who  were  neglect- 
ing the  j)ersonal  discharge  of  spiritual  duties,  were  not  fulfilling 
the  condition  on  which  the  endowments  of  their  benefices  were 
given:  and  a  law  should  pass  to  remove  those  unsightly  defects 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland  :  and  with  his  full  consent  that  law  should 


apply,  not  merely  to  future,  but  to  every  existing  incumbent. 
Theie  was  uo  vested  interest  that  could  be  pleaded  against  the 
performance  of  that  high  trust,  for  which  alone  that  interest  was 
given."  This  agrees  with  the  still  bolder  declaration  of  Paley, 
that,  "  when  a  man  draws  upon  the  funds,  (of  church  property,) 
whose  studies  and  employment  bear  no  relation  to  the  object  of 
it,  and  who  is  no  further  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion,  than 
a  cockade  makes  a  soldier — it  seems  a  misapplication  little  better 
than  a  robbery."  Since,  then,  the  subject  of  Church  Reform  is 
one  of  acknowledged  difficult}^  and  at  the  same  time  of  paramount 
importance,  I  would  offer  the  following  practical  suggestions  : — 

I.  Let  the  intelligent  inhahitayits  of  every  town  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  district  in 
ovhich  it  is  situated. — This  important  work  may  be  attended  to 
without  interrupting  any  valuable  existing  society ;  and  as  all  the 
institutions  of  true  philanthropy  assist  each  other,  a  reform  of  the 
abuses  of  the  church  would  greatly  promote  all  other  desirable 
reforms.  Let  the  duties  of  the  committee  consist  in  investigating 
the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  reveimc  received  by  the  clergy,  and 
the  services  performed  in  return  for  such  revenue  ;  let  them  report 
all  ecclesiastical  sinecures;  all  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of 
deans,  chancellors,  prebends,  and  canons,  if  there  be  such  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  let  them  state  all  cases  in  which  one  clergyman 
holds  several  livings  ;  or,  having  only  one,  is  non-resident,  and 
performs  his  duty  by  proxy;  how  much  of  the  income  is  given  to 
the  curate  by  whom  the  work  is  done,  and  how  much  is  retained 
by  the  rector  or  vicar.  Let  all  such  information  respecting  sine- 
cures, pluralities,  clerical  duties  and  emoluments,  be  printed  and 
circulated  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind,  and  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  forwarding  to  parliament  petitions  founded 
thereon,  for  a  redress  of  these  grievances.  In  order  to  embody 
the  statistical  information  thus  obtained,  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
the  legislature,  let  a  central  committee  be  formed  in  London, 
composed  in  part  of  delegates  from  the  towns  in  which  local  com- 
mittees have  been  adopting  such  measures ;  and  let  it  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  central  committee  to  guide  the  local  committees  as  to 
the  proper  times  for  forwarding  petitions  to  parliament ;  and  to 
send  to  them  those  facts  and  documents  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  seat  of  legislation. 

The  working  clergy  will  have  no  objection  to  this  :  faithful 
watchmen  and  pastors  will  not  be  alarmed  when  their  services  and 
their  remuneration  are  examined.  Those  who  believe  that  truth 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail ;  and  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
will,  after  such  investigation  and  removal  of  abuses,  come  forth  as 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  will  indulge  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  If 
there  be  an  outcry  that  the  churcli  is  in  danger,  it  will  be  found 
to  proceed  from  those  interested  parties  who  have  indeed  brought 


the  church  into  danger.  When  the  system  which  pays  plentifully 
those  who  render  no  service,  and  which  keeps  hack  the  hire  from 
the  labourers  who  do  the  work,  is  in  danger,  then  will  they  cry 
aloud  who  have  neglected  to  do  so  in  their  pulpits.  They  who 
were  silent  amidst  the  drunkenness  and  pauperism  which  disgrace 
our  land, — who  can  witness,  without  emotion,  slavery  abroad  and 
oppression  at  home ; — who  give  their  vote  to  the  candidate  who 
will  continue  to  tax  the  people's  food  and  to  destroy  the  people's 
trade  ; — who  can  see  the  members  of  their  congregations  driven 
to  the  poll  by  landlords  and  employers  to  vote  contrary  to  their 
conscience ; — and  who  express  no  alarm  when  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation abound,  and  when  the  intoxicating  liquors  given  at  elections 
do  more  to  destroy  the  morals  of  tlieir  parishioners  than  ever  their 
sermons  did  to  promote  them ; — these  persons,  so  insensible  to  all 
that  is  ruinous  to  man  and  discreditable  to  religion,  so  long  as  it 
appears  to  favour  their  own  interest,  become  suddenly  filled  with 
zeal  for  religion,  when  a  word  is  spoken  respecting  the  removal  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  of  Jerusalem 
were  silent  observers  of  those  practices  which  had  desecrated  the 
temple,  and  which  had  turned  that  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of 
thieves;  but  they  were  full  of  fury,  when,  with  a  whip  of  small 
cords,  Christ  drove  out  the  money  changers  and  overthrew  iheir 
tables.  As  were  the  priests  that  did  eat  at  Jezebel's  table;  and 
the  priests  that  persecuted  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  so  are  many 
of  the  priests  of  our  day.  Whilst  they  pay  honour  to  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  former  ages,  they  walk  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
put  them  to  death.  Their  picture  is  drawn  at  full  length  by  the 
prophet:  "His  watchmen  are  blind;  they  are  all  ignorant,  they 
are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving 
to  slumber ;  yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  never  have 
enough,  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot  understand  ;  they  all 
look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter." 
Isaiah,  56,  10.  The  church  of  these  men  is  the  church  of  mam- 
mon, and  not  that  church  of  Christ,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail ;  the  church  which  they  admire,  and  whose  dan- 
ger they  proclaim,  is  the  church  that  has  put  away  the  cross  and 
the  tribulation,  and  has  sat  down  side  by  side  with  the  world  which 
formerly  hated  it;  the  church  whose  warmest  supporters  may  be 
found  amongst  the  gay  and  the  fashionable,  the  fox  hunting  and 
the  horse  racing,  the  drinking,  gambling,  and  duelling  portion  of 
society. 

The  pomp  of  prelacy  may  be  in  danger  : — the  bishop's  palace, 
his  cathedral  throne,  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  may  be 
])laced  m  jeopardy.  The  economical  simplicity  of  episcopacy  may 
supersede  the  costly  grandeur  of  prelacy ; — and  who  will  regret 
this  ?  Will  the  work  be.  less  attended  to  which  bishops  have  to 
perform  ?     What  that  work  is,  we  are  told  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 


in  his  charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  : — *'  Take  heed,  therefore, 
unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  (£9rtc7A:o7rov?,  bishops,)  to  feed  the  church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.    For  I  know 
this,  that  after  my  departure,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among 
you,  not  sparing  the  flock."    Acts,  20,  28.     In  the  primitive  church 
the  office  of  a  bishop  was  declared  to  be  "  a  good  work  ;"  it  was 
attended  with  much  labour  and  little  remuneration.     This  order 
of  things  is  now  reversed  :  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  one  of  great 
income  and  little  labour ;  it  is  a  barony,  and  confers  a  seat  amongst 
the  peers  of  the  realm.    When  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  were  offered  by  the  tempter  to  Christ,  he  rejected 
them ;  but  when  they  were  offered  to  those  ministers  of  his  who 
should  have  imitated  his  example,  they  accepted  them ;  yet,  be- 
fore wealth  and  power  were  offered  to  them  by  Constantine  and 
his  descendants,  they  were  plainly  warned  against  the  style  and 
title  of  prelacy  and  its  attendant  riches.     These   were   the  so- 
lemn words  addressed  to  them  by  the  Apostle  Peter  : — "  Feed  the 
flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof, 
(s7r»o-xo9roDvT£?,  doing  the  work  of  bishops,)  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock  " 
1  Peter,  5,  2.     How  far  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  abstained  from  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  and  how  far,  by  their 
self-denying  benevolence,  they  have  rendered  themselves  fit  ex- 
amples for  general  imitation,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  Remarkable  it  is  that  notwithstanding  all  the  charities  of 
the  bishops,  they  die  richer  than  any  other  class  of  men.     By  the 
probates  at  Doctors'  Commons,  it  appeared  in  1828  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  twenty-four  Bishops  who  had  died  within  the 
preceding  20  years  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,649,000, 
an  average  of  nearly  £70,000  for  each  Bishop.    This  was  the  sworn 
value  of  the  personal  property  only,  and  some  of  the  Bishops  are 
known  to  have  had  very  large  possessions  in  real  property.     Now 
we  will  venture  to  assert  that  in  no  other  profession  will  it  be 
found  that  so  large  an  average  of  wealth  has  been  left  by  the  heads  ; 
take  the  twenty-four  last  Generals,  the  twenty-four  last  Admirals, 
the  twenty-four  last  Judges,  nay,  the  twenty-four  last  Merchants, 
and  their  personal  property  will  not  equal  that  of  the  Bishops,  nor 
approach  it.    So  that,  after  all,  the  charities  of  the  holy  men  do  not 
hurt  them ;  and  if  they  live  poorer  than  other  men,  yet  somehow 
or  other  they  die  richer." — Examiner,  June  21,  1840. 

If  any  one  would  trace  the  causes  of  ecclesiastical  imbecility, 
let  him  mark  the  strange  incongruity  between  the  humble  life  of 
the  IJlessiah,  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  the  exal- 
ted rank  of  those  professed  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  have 
attained  to  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  this  world.    The  digni- 


taries  of  the  church  have  indeed  surpassed  in  secular  magnificence 
the  high  officers  of  the  State.     Whilst  the  Prime  Minister  receives 
£5000  a  year,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  receives  £30,000  a 
year,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  £20,000.     The  church  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  treasures  which  governments  and  private 
persons  have,  in  their  mistaken  zeal,  bestowed  upon  it.    Truth  has 
ever  prevailed  the  most,  when  its  advocates  have  had  to  suffer 
reproach  for  its  sake.     It  was  when  Christ  said  "  The  son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  that  the  Pharisees  exclaimed, 
"  Behold,  all  the  woild  is  gone  after  him  !  "    When  Christ  foretold 
the  success  of  his  religion,  it  was  as  the  consequence  of  his  suffer- 
ing for  righteousness'  sake,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  nie."     When  he  died,  as  the  victim  of  a  state  religion,  the 
Centurion,  who  stood  by,  could  discern  the  reality  a]id  importance 
of  his  mission,  and  was  led  to  exclaim,  ''Truly  this  was  the  son  of 
God.  '     In  like  manner,  when  Peter  could  say,  "  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none  ;"  and  when  Paul  worked  with  his  own  hands,  that 
he  might  "make  the  gospel  of  Christ  without  charge,"  and  teach 
future  ministers  of  the  gospel  that  "  so  lahourhig,  they  ought  to 
support  the  weak,"  the  church  was  mighty  enough  to  overthrow 
Jewish  superstition  and  heathen  idolatry,  and  to  turn  the  wo-ld 
upside  down.     When  Paul  would  gain  many,  he  made  himself  the 
servant  of  all ;  and  when,  in  fulfilment  of  a  divine  command   he 
went  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  at  Rome,  and  to  propacrate'the 
gospel  m  that  great  city,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  hear?  of  the 
world,  he  went  not  with  outward  emblems  of  grandeur,  but  he 
went  HOUND  \vith  a  chain  ;  and  so  eloquently  did  his  chain  en- 
torce  the  appeals  of  his  tongue,  that  he  made  converts  amoncrst 
Jews  and   liomans,  and  even  in  Caesars  household.     Whereas 
since  piety  and  ;^eal  have  been  exchanged  for  wealth  and  power' 
the   Church  of  England,  with  an  income  of  six  millions  a  year 
and  with  all  the  patronage  of  the  State,  is  in  perpetual  fear  of  an 
overthrow.     If  Christian  churches  would  lay  aside  the  weioht  of 
their  riches,  and  the  sin  of  covetousness  which  so  easily  "besets 
them,  modern  infidelity  would,   in  all  probability,   si.eedilv  fall 
iJefore  them.  ^  J  "■ 

Many  excellent  persons  have  been  induced  to  join  in  the  outcry 
winch  has  been  raised  against  Church  Peform,  under  the  idea  that 
It  was  tlie  religion  of  the  church,  the  Christian  and  Apostolic  i)art 
oljt  that  was  m  danger;  and  of  those  who  have  laboured  under 
this  ialsc  impression,  there  have  been  "  devout  and  honourable 
women,  not  a  few."  So  iar,  however,  irom  the  true  church  bei-icr 
1"  danger  from  reform,  its  danger  arises  entirely  from  those  abuses 
^vhlch  the  advocates  of  refomiation  wish  to  remove.  Those  eccle 
siastics  and  expectants  of  prelermont,  who  originate  and  keep  up 
this  fa  se  alarm,  have  in  fact  no  right  to  the  title  of  churchmen  ; 
ineir  object  being  to  preserve  abuses,  in  order  to  promote  their 


own  secular  interests,  and  this  being  directly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  they  have  denied  the  faith,  and  are 
worse  than  infidels.  They  are  dissenters  from  the  religion  of  the 
founders  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Instead  of  being  followers  of 
the  first  reformers,  who  gave  up  their  all  for  the  truth,  and  who 
resisted  errors  and  abuses  even  unto  blood,  they  care  only  for  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church ;  its  golden  prebends  and 
rich  livings.  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  of 
the  land  of  non-conformity,  and  sit  down  at  the  last  day  with 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Kidley  ;  whilst  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom, the  sons  of  the  church,  shall  be  cast  out.  This  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Cranmer  himself,  respecting  those  clerical  persons  who 
possessed  the  rich  cathedral  endowments  in  his  day.  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Essex,  he  says,  "  Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  the  pre- 
bendaries might  be  altered  to  a  more  expedient  use.  For  having 
experienced,  how  the  said  sect  of  prebendaries  have  spent  their 
time  much  in  idleness,  I  think  it  not  to  be  a  convenient  state  or 
degree  to  be  maintained  and  established  :  considering  first,  that 
commonly  a  prebendary  is  neither  a  learner  nor  a  teacher,  but  a 
good  viander.  Then,  by  the  same  name,  they  look  to  be  chief, 
and  bear  all  the  whole  rule  and  pre-eminence  in  the  college  where 
they  be  resident ;  by  means  whereof,  the  younger  of  their  own 
nature,  given  more  to  pleasure,  good  cheer  and  pastime,  than  to 
abstinence,  study  and  learning,  shall  be  easily  brought  from  their 
books,  to  follow  the  example  and  appetite  of  the  said  prebenda- 
ries, being  their  heads  and  rulers  ;  and  the  state  of  prebendaries 
hath  been  so  abused,  that  when  learned  men  have  been  admitted 
into  such  room,  many  times  have  they  desisted  from  their  good 
and  godly  studies,  and  all  other  virtuous  exercises  of  preaching 
and  teaciiing.  Wherefore,  if  it  may  so  stand  with  the  King's  gra- 
cious pleasure,  I  would  wish  not  only  that  the  name  of  j^rebendary 
were  exiled  his  Grace's  foundation,  but  also  the  superfluous  con- 
dition of  such  persons.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  beginning  of  pre- 
bendaries was  no  less  purposed  for  the  maintenance  of  good  learn- 
ing and  good  conversation  of  living,  than  religious  men  (monks) 
were ;  but  forasmuch  as  both  be  gone  from  their  first  estate  and 
order,  and  the  one  is  found  like  offender  with  the  otner,  it  maketh 
no  great  matter  if  they  both  perish  together  :  for  to  say  the  truth, 
it  is  an  estate  which  St.  Paul,  reckoning  up  the  degrees  and  estates 
allowed  in  his  time,  could  not  find  in  the  church  of  Christ."  On 
which  side  then  would  Aichbishop  Cranmer  place  himself,  if  he 
were  alive  in  our  day?  Would  he  not  take  the  lead  in  the  refor- 
mation of  ecclesiastical  abuses  ? 

II.  Let  the  Church  Reform  Committees  ask  Parliament  to  give 
to  the  Parishioners  of  every  Parish  the  right  to  appoint  their  own 
Ministers, 

At  present  the  clergy  have  separate  interests  from  the  people, 


and  follow  separate  leaders  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  array  them- 
selves against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  relative  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  community  must  be 
altered.  Let  the  clergy  depend  upon  the  people  for  patronage, 
and  not  upon  the  aristocracy,  and  they  will  soon  find  out  the  vir- 
tues and  the  good  sense  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  So 
long  as  preferment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  bishops,  the 
nobility,  and  the  country  squires,  the  clerg)  will  continue  to  look 
upwards,  and  to  overlook  the  people.  It  is  natural  to  men  to  look 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  promotion  cometh,  to  choose  for  their 
god  the  source  of  their  choicest  blessings ;  and,  like  the  Persians, 
to  worship  the  rising  sun.  If  the  tithe-payers,  the  church  sup- 
porters, and  church  frequenters,  had  the  bestowment  of  the  im- 
portant office  of  spiritual  pastors,  the  clergy  would  not  continue 
to  look  up  to  the  higher  classes  so  much  as  they  now  do.  The 
moment  they  begin  to  depend  upon  the  approbation  of  the  people 
for  their  election  and  for  their  continuance  in  office,  they  will 
begin  also  to  feel  that  they  depend  more  upon  iheir  own  suitable- 
ness and  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  become  "  workmen 
that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 
They  will  begin  to  think,  to  speak  and  to  act  more  boldly;  for, 
such  conduct  the  people  will  encourage  ;  whilst  at  such  conduct 
the  rich  and  the  great  will  frown. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  in  all  other  cases  he  is 
chosen  by  those  for  whom  he  labours,  and  by  whom  he  is  paid. 
For  physical  maladies,  a  man  selects  his  own  physician;  for  re- 
dress against  injuries,  he  chooses  his  own  lawyer  ;  tor  the  manage- 
ment of  municipal  aftairs,  he  gives  his  vote  for  a  councillor;  and 
for  the  disbursement  of  the  poor  rates,  he  selects  a  fit  person  as 
guardian  ;  and  shall  he  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  minis  ter 
whom  he  would  hear?  When  the  Gadarenes  requested  Chr  st  to 
depart  out  of  their  coasts,  he  departed ;  when  a  congregatio  n  in- 
vited an  apostle,  if  he  had  a  word  of  exhortation,  to  say  On,  he 
complied ;  when  "  a  man  of  Macedonia  prayed  him,  saying.  Come 
over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us,"  he  went;  but  if  men  refused 
to  hear,  he  shook  ofi'  the  dust  of  his  feet  and  went  to  another  city. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  people  are  not  safe  depositaries  of 
this  trust ;  but  that  they  would  elect  their  ministers  from  caprice, 
or  from  party  feeling.  But  from  what  motives  do  the  present 
patrons  choose  them  ?  Are  the  members  of  a  congregation  less 
competent  to  judge  for  themselves  than  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  to  judge  for  them  ?  Are  the  industrious  classes  less  capable 
of  forming  a  sound  judgment  in  religious  concerns  than  men  of 
leisure  ?  And  even  if  they  were,  in  theory^  less  competent,  do  not 
self-interest  and  mere  bargain  and  sale  'practically  decide  most  of 
these  appointments  ?  May  we  not  infer  from  scripture  that  the 
mighty,  the  noble,  and  the  wealthy,  are  less  inclined  to  the  gospel, 
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than  those  who  are  preserved  from  the  snares  of  poverty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  riches  on  the  other  ?  When  Christ  himself 
preached  unto  men,  although  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
learned  in  the  prophecies,  and  knew  the  time  when  and  the  place 
at  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born,  yet,  because  his  doctrines 
were  not  flattering  to  their  pride,  they  rejected  him;  whereas, 
"  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly."  To  the  poor  his  gospel 
was  preached,  and  upon  the  poor  in  spirit  his  blessings  were  pro- 
nounced ;  whereas,  on  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  fell  the  weight 
of  all  his  woes.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  are  now  become  the  only  judges  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of 
Christian  teaching  ?  and  that  the  rest  are  to  be  despised,  as  unfit 
to  be  consulted  in  these  matters  ?  But  the  people  have  already 
furnished  something  like  a  test  of  their  discriminating  powers ; 
they  have  decided  by  their  presence  what  kind  of  preaching  they 
approve ;  and  it  remains  for  those  who  think  them  incompetent, 
to  shew  that  their  choice  is  injurious  to  them.  In  all  probability 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  faithful  preacher,  who  speaks  the 
truth,  whether  the  people  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear, 
who,  in  building  upon  the  right  foundation  a  superstructure  of  good 
works,  reproves,  rebukes,  and  exhorts  with  all  authority,  may 
suffer  a  temporary  unpopularity ;  but  when  once  they  are  convinced 
that  it  is  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  they  respect 
him  the  more  for  his  fidelity.  In  places  in  which  the  population 
is  sufficiently  numerous  to  apply  the  test,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that,  in  proportion  as  sound  argument  is  applied  to  the  imderstand- 
ing,  eloquent  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  practical  directions  for  the 
life,  in  the  same  proportion  does  the  congregation  become  nume- 
rous ;  and  that  the  common  people  still  hear  gladly  that  same 
gospel,  which  they  gladly  heard  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  No 
reasonable  objection  to  this  mode  of  election  can  be  offered  by 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  so  long  as  the  people  make  their  selec- 
tion from  a  set  of  men  who  have  been  examined,  approved,  and 
ordained  by  the  bishops  themselves  ;  by  them  sent  forth  as  autho- 
rised teachers  of  religion ;  and  acknowledged  as  fit  and  proper 
persons  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  So  long  as  the  people  are 
satisfied  that  all  the  candidates  shall  be  regularly  ordained  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  every  objection  to  give  them  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  ministers  is  frivolous  and  vexatious, 
ftnd  partakes  of  the  nature  of  tyranny.  That  this  was  the  custom 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  its  purer  days,  is  well  known  to  the 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  system  of  buying  and  selling 
advowsons  and  presentations  to  livings,  is  an  encroachment  made 
in  modern  times  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  following  is 
the  declaration  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  as  published  by  Bishop 
Stillingfleet : — "  The  bishops  and  priests  were  one  at  one  time, 
and  were  not  two  things  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion.    A 
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bishop  may  make  a  priest  by  the  scripture ,  and  so  may  princes 
and  governors  also,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  committed 
unto  them;  and  the  people  by  their  election  {i.  e,  may  make 
bishops  and  priests.)  The  people,  before  Christian  princes  were, 
commonly  did  elect  their  bishops  and  priests.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  priest,  needeth  no 
consecration  by  the  scripture,  for  election  thereto  is  sufficient." 

III.  In  corporate  towns,  let  the  largest  church  he  set  apart  for 
select  preachers  from  at!  parts  of  the  ki7igdom,  after  the  manner 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Id  the  University  many  clergymen  reside  without  any  ministerial 
avocations,  and  on" the  Sundays  they  attend  the  University  Church 
as  ordinary  hearers.  They  can  hardly  object,  if  the  custom  which 
they  have  adopted  for  themselves  be  taken  as  an  example  for  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  to  follow,  with  respect  to  their  chief 
churches.  At  the  University  Church  there  is  no  stated  preacher; 
but  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  preachers  from  amongst  the 
masters  of  arts,  whose  names  are  on  the  university  books.  Many 
of  these  being  scarcely  competent  to  address  this  learned  audience, 
the  custom  was  adopted  of  selecting  from  their  most  distinguished 
members  an  atternoon  preacher  for  every  month.  These  monthly 
preachers  are  fixed  upon  before  the  p.cademical  year  begins,  so 
that  each  of  them  has  ample  time  to  prepare  a  course  of  sermons 
for  one  month,  such  as  he  may  think  suitable,  not  only  to  the  heads 
of  colleges,  the  tutors,  fellows  and  masters  of  arts,  but  to  the  great 
number  of  undergraduates,  most  of  whom  are  intended  for  the 
ministry.  In  these  monthly  series  many  admirable  discourses  have 
been  delivered.  The  preacher  has  ample  scope  to  "  bring  out  of 
his  treasures  things  new  and  old  ;''  and  whilst  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  communicate  his  most  valuable  thoughts,  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  him  to  exhaust  his  materials,  or  to  fall  into  that 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  truths,  which  would  give  to  his 
sermons  a  character  of  dulness.  Why  should  not  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  our  corporate  towns  have  this  privilege?  Why 
should  they  not  have  an  opj)ortunity  of  hearing  in  succession  all 
the  most  excellent  preachers  in  the  kingdom?  It  would  be  easily 
arranged,  if  the  Church  Keform  Committee  of  every  town  were 
jiermittcd  to  provide  a  constant  succession  of  monthly  or  quarterly 
j)rcachers.  The  funds  which  are  now  received  by  the  stated 
ministers  of  such  churches,  would  suffice  ibr  the  remuneration  of 
the  select  preachers,  and  for  the  payment  of  their  travelling  ex- 
penses. If  the  conunittces  of  the  various  towns  in  the  same 
county  made  arrangements  to  that  effect,  the  select  preachers 
might  go  irom  oi.e  to  another,  without  any  great  charge  for  travel- 
ling expenses;  niul  with  respect  to  the  remuneration  to  be  given 
for  the  services  rendered,  the  committee  would  be  guided  by  the 
means  placed  at  ihcir  disposal.     In  the  University  Church,  the 
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sum  of  two  or  three  guineas  is  paid  for  each  sermon.  If  this  prin- 
ciple be  adopted,  the  increasing  liberality  of  public  opinion  would, 
in  due  time,  permit  the  committees  to  select  their  preachers  from 
the  Scotch  and  American  divines,  and  from  the  many  able,  pious, 
and  learned,  amongst  the  dissenting  ministers,  as  well  as  from  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  University  Church,  at  the  hours  appointed  for  these  ad- 
dresses to  the  members  of  the  university,  there  are  no  prayers. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  organ  strikes  up,  the 
preacher  ascends  the  pulpit,  three  verses  of  a  psaka  are  sung,  and 
the  preacher  commences.  If  this  custom  were  adopted  in  our 
large  towns,  the  best  preachers  of  various  denominations  might  be 
made  more  generally  useful  than  they  now  are,  and  their  public 
services  would  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  missionary 
labours  of  the  apostles.  The  Wesleyan  system  owes  much  of  its 
popularity  to  the  constant  change  of  ministers  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  immense  increase  in  that  denomination  would  continue, 
if  the  travelling  preachers  were  now  to  be  rendered  stationary  for 
life  in  the  circuits  to  which  they  are  appointed.  The  absence  of 
prayers  would  remove  the  obstacles  which  might  keep  from  the 
pulpits  of  our  churches  those  ministers  who  are  accustomed  to 
other  forms  of  worship,  but  who  agree  in  all  essential  points  of 
doctrine.  So  far  from  being  an  innovation,  it  would  be  a  return 
to  the  ancient  practice,  from  which  the  present  system  is  an  obvious 
deviation.  When  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached  to  the  people, 
they  did  not  commence  with  prayers.  Many  who  see  no  need  of 
prayer,  would  willingly  hear  a  zealous  preacher,  such  as  Paul,  and 
and  from  his  preaching  might  learn  the  necessity  of  prayer.  When 
they  become  true  believers,  they  will  pray ;  but  so  long  as  they 
are  unbelievers,  the  channel  through  which  they  receive  faith  is 
not  the  prayers,  but  the  sermon  ;  for  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing  ; 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?"  Nor  let  it  be  ob- 
jected that  such  a  method  is  adapted  only  to  a  heathen  country ; 
there  are  large  masses  of  our  own  people  who  have  cast  off  all 
reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  have  become  infidels ; 
there  are  multitudes  who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and  who 
are  in  total  ignorance  of  all  religion.  In  many  towns  this  is  the 
case  with  four-fifths  of  the  population.  These,  even  though  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  are  practically  unbelievers;  and  to  these  the  pre- 
sent system  of  divine  worship  renders  no  service. 

IV.  Let  the  articles  and  liturgy  he  revised,  and  greater  liberty 
allowed  to  the  clergy  in  the  jperformance  of  divbie  service. 

The  articles,  liturgy  and  canons,  are  a  burthen  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  clergy,  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  Instead  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  there  might  be  substituted  the  three  following 
propositions : — 

1.  There  is  one  living  and  true  God;   evwlasting  ;  infinite  in 
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power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things  ;  whose  existence,  though  invisible,  "  is  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead." 

'2.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works. — 2  Tim.  3,  16. 

3.  Holy  scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  : 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  used  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.* 

These  propositions  declare  that  there  is  a  God ;  that  he  has 
given  us  a  revelation  of  his  will;  and  that  that  revelation  is  sufficient 
as  a  rule  of  our  faith  and  a  guide  of  our  practice.  All  reference  in 
doubtful  matters  would  be  to  scripture,  and  not  to  articles  of 
human  invention ;  and  he  would  be  deemed  a  Christian  brother 
who  is  willing  to  submit  to  an  appeal  to  scripture  as  to  a  final 
authority.  If,  however,  it  be  desirable  that  a  summary  of  Christian 
doctrine  be  exhibited,  this  should  be  done  in  the  very  words  of 
scripture,  without  note  or  comment. f 

When  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  has  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination by  the  bishop,  and  has  signed  the  above  j^ropositions, 
nothing  further  should  be  required  than  a  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign,  and  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
all  things  lav/ful,  and  a  promise  to  perform  the  services  of  the 
church  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  liturgy. 

The  alterations  that  should  be  made  in  the  morning  and  even- 

•  6th  Art.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

t  All  the  scriptural  doctrines  that  are  contained  in  creeds  and  articles  might 
l>e  here  set  forth,  but  shortness  of  space  will  only  permit  the  following  texts  as 
si»eciincns  : — 

Conceminij  Jesus  Chiiikt. — "The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
UH,  und  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  and  truth." — John  1,  14. 

"  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 
bclicvj'd  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory." — 1st  Tim.,  3, 16. 

"  Tiiis  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." — Ist  Tim.,  1,  lo. 

'•  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his 
stf^ps  :  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  iu  his  own  body  on  tlie  tree." — 1st  Peter, 
2,  21 . 

On  Preaching. — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  II«-  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved;  but  lie  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  he  damned." — Mark  1(5,  15. 

"  It  hatli  pleased  (iod,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
believe,"— Ist  Cor.,  1,21. 

On  the  Day  of  Judgment.— ^*  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  hut 
after  tliis  the  judgment.''— llvih.  9,  27. 
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ing  prayers,  the  services  for  baptisms  and  burials,  the  church 
catechism,  and  other  services,  which  require  to  be  considerably 
abridged  or  entirely  omitted,  are  described  in  "  Clerical  Confor- 
mity and  Church  Property ;"  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this 
place  the  suggestions  which  I  have  there  offered. 

With  a  reformed  liturgy,  few  ministers  would  object  to  read 
the  prayers,  and  few  congregations  to  unite  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  however  useful  these  may  be  for  ministers  who  are 
young  and  inexperienced,  it  is  clear  that  greater  latitude  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  a  minister  of  long  standing.  The  apostle  Paul  tells 
us  that  "  They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase 
to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus." — 1  Tim.  3,  13.  If,  therefore,  the  members  of 
a  congregation  should  greatly  prefer  extemporaneous  prayer,  and 
if  the  mmister  himself  should  desire  it,  a  power  might  safely  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  permit  such 
minister,  having,  by  the  experience  of  a  sufficient  term  of  years, 
purchased  to  himself  "  great  boldness  in  the  faith,"  occasionally 
or  entirely  to  lay  aside  the  forms  of  prayer  set  forth  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  congregation  in  the  man- 
ner most  agreeable  to  them  and  to  himself.  Nor  could  any  evil 
arise,  if,  to  such  a  clergyman,  the  bishop  were  authorised  to  restore 
the  power  which  the  clergy  formerly  enjoyed,  of  substituting  for 
the  lessons  of  the  day  any  other  chapters  which  may  be  more  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or  to  the  discourse  which 
he  is  about  to  deliver. 

In  defence  of  the  suggestion  to  omit  many  parts  of  the  prayers, 
and  to  grant  to  the  clergy  the  liberty  of  changing  the  lessons,  it 
may  be  observed  that  Archdeacon  Paley,  when  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  forms  of  prayers,  acknowledges  the  necessity  for 
such  changes.  He  says,  "  The  too  great  length  of  church  ser- 
vices is  more  unfavourable  to  piety,  than  almost  any  fault  of  com- 
position can  be.  It  begets,  in  many,  an  early  and  unconquer- 
able dislike  to  the  public  worship  of  their  country  or  communion. 
They  come  to  church  seldom ;  and  enter  the  doors,  when  they 
do  come,  under  the  apprehension  of  a  tedious  attendance,  which 
they  prepare  for  at  first,  or  soon  after  relieve,  by  composing  them- 
selves to  a  drowsy  forgetfulness  of  the  place  and  duty,  or  by 
sending  abroad  their  thoughts  in  search  of  more  amusing  occupa- 
tion. Although  there  may  be  some  few  of  a  disposition  not  to  be 
wearied  with  religious  exercises ;  yet,  where  a  ritual  is  prolix,  and 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  long,  no  effect  is  in  general  to  be 
looked  for,  but  that  indolence  will  find  in  it  an  excuse,  and  piety 
be  disconcerted  by  impatience. 

"  The  length  and  repetitions  complained  of  in  our  liturgy,  are  not 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  compilers,  as  the  effect  of  uniting  inio  one 
service  what  was  originally,  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the  con- 
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veiiience  of  the  people,  distributed  into  three.  Notwithstanding 
that  dre=d  of  innovations  in  religion,  which  seems  to  have  become 
the  panic  of  the  age,  few,  I  should  suppose,  would  be  displeased 
with  such  omissions,  abridgments,  or  change  in  the  arrangement, 
as  the  comBmation  of  separate  services  must  necessarily  require, 
even  supposing  each  to  have  been  faultless  in  itself.  If,  together 
with  these  alterations,  the  epistles  and  gospels,  and  collects  which 
precede  them,  were  composed  and  selected  with  more  regard  to 
unity  of  subject  and  design ;  and  the  psalms  and  lessons  either  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  minister,  or  better  accommodated  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  audience  and  the  edification  of  modern  life  ;  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  in  possession  of  a  liturgy,  in  which  those  who 
assent  to  her  doctrines  would  have  little  to  blame,  and  the  most 
dissatisfied  must  acknowledge  many  beauties."* 

These  suggestions  are  otiered  for  the  consideration  of  intelligent 
men,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  promote  those  liberal  measures  of 
Church  Reform  which,  according  to  Paley,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
our  rulers  to  originate.  Those  who  are  alienated  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  must  not  forget  that  it  is  still  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  church  of  English  men  ;  and  that  every  man 
has  a  deep  interest  in  the  proper  performance  of  its  services,  and 
in  the  right  distribution  of  its  property.  Great  changes  have  been 
effected  in  it  in  times  past ;  greater  changes  may  still  be  effected 
if  wise  and  upright  men  would  lay  aside  sectarian  differences  and 
unite  for  their  accomplishment.  Let  patriotic  men  come  forward  ; 
let  none  seek  their  own  interest ;  let  none  insist  upon  their  own 
favourite  plan.  Whatever  is  consistent  widi  scripture,  reason,  and 
the  public  good,  let  it  remain;  and  whatever  is  opposed  to  them, 
let  it  be  done  away. 

*  iMoral  Philosophy. — Book  4,  chap.  5. 
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such  applicution  containing  an  order  for  payment. 
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NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 


The  internal  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  its  external  influence  upon  other 
nations,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  education  received  by  the  people.  By 
National  Education  is  generally  understood  a  comprehensive  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  poor.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  rich  already  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a  good  education.  If,  however,  we  trace  the  heir  of  wealth 
from  infancy  to  manhood ;  if  we  see  him  spoiled  at  home  by  indulgence ; 
permitted  at  school  to  be  idle ;  passing  through  College  as  a  non-reading 
man  ;  and  taking  upon  him  offices  of  dignity  and  command,  before  he  has 
ever  spent  one  hour  in  real  study  or  serious  meditation,  it  is  too  much  to 
allow  that  he  has  received  a  good  education.  Nor,  on  supposition  that 
by  diligent  application  to  study,  a  great  amount  of  classical  and  mathematical 
learning  has  been  acquired,  would  it  be  correct  to  call  it  education.  The 
supposition  that  a  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics  constitutes  a  good 
education,  arises  from  our  not  considering  the  difference  between  learning  and 
wisdom.  A  man  may  be  versed  in  classical  literature  and  in  mathematical 
science,  and  yet  have  very  little  practical  wisdom. 

The  present  system  of  teaching,  works  by  machinery :  it  is  intended  to  teach 
the  largest  possible  number  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  Young  persons 
are  taught  in  classes  in  a  mechanical  manner  ;  and,  as  in  our  manufactories,  the 
machinery  may  be  conducted  by  a  boy,  so  in  the  National  Schools,  and  in  those 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  have  adopted  that  system,  the  machinery  is 
chiefly  in  the  care  of  boys  ;  the  head  master  does  little  more  than  preserve  order, 
and  keep  the  monitors  at  their  respective  machines.  In  order  that  children 
may  obtain  real  wisdom,  we  must  procure  for  them  wise  teachers.  The  only 
true  education  of  children  consists  in  training  them  for  an  honourable  course  of 
conduct.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  education  given  at  our  National  and 
Public  Schools.  In  them,  boys  learn  their  sentiments  from  each  other:  the 
more  bold  and  daring  are  looked  upon  as  leaders :  and  their  example  is 
sedulously  imitated  ;  their  opinions  are  the  standard  of  truth  ;  their  will  is  law. 
The  routine  of  the  present  system  requires  too  little  thought ;  it  does  not 
sufficiently  invite  the  exhibition  of  the  master's  character.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  wind  up  the  clock-work  of  the  school  at  stated  times.  His 
talents  would  be  far  more  usefully  employed  in  delivering,  as  occasion  offers, 
stirring  appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  his  pupils,  and  words  of  wisdom  to 
their  understanding  : — in  bringing  to  bear  upon  their  minds  all  the  powers  of 
persuasion,  when  some  good  is  to  be  implanted,  and  when  some  evil  is  to  be 
shunned. 

The  judgment  and  care  which  have  been  exercised  in  improving  and  pro- 
perly developing  this  moral  machine,  are  manifested  in  the  noble  sentiments 
and  the  disinterested  actions  which  it  displays  in  its  movements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  youth  who  has  been  placed  under  a  mercenary  or  inefficient 
tutor,  enters  life  as  a  fool,  or  a  tyrant.  Not  having  been  trained  to  exertion, 
he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  contemptible  insignificance  of  an  idle  life.  He 
may   boast  of  the    merits,   wealth,   and  title  of  his  father ;    and  prove  bis 


saoeriority  to  the  common  herd,  by  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  street,  by 
Sns  off  knockers,  by  breaking  windows,  and  by  assaulting  the  police; 
butin  another  respects  he  is  a  failure  in  creation;  a  machine  spoiled  in 

''lf?nsleaTorperpetually  hearing  the  boys  repeat  in  Latin  the  rules  of  the 
Lathi  and  Greek  grammar  or  listening  to  the  imperfect  construing  of  some 
rtt  n  or  Greek  author,  the  Christian  instructor  were  to  persuade  the  young 
'^  to  incline  heir  ar  into  wisdom,  and  to  apply  their  heart  to  understanding  ; 
to  seek  her  as  silver,  and  to  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures''  ;  if  he  himself 
were  to  lead  them  by  the  hand  to  the  intellectual  mine  in  which  these  treasures 
Tre  hidVand  point  out  the  precious  metals,  and  the  way  to  separate  them  from 
the  dross;  if  he  shewed  them  that  languages  are  only  the  ropes  by  which  we 
Ire  let  down  into  these  mines,  and  that  the  study  of  them  is  but  of  little  use  in 
uctlf  that  science  when  properly  studied  is  as  a  ladder  by  which  we  may 
as'ld  h  ugh  naTurl's  ^otks  to  nature's  God  :  and  if  he  were  to  point  out  the 
?oUv  of  those  learned  men  who  spend  so  much  time  in  forming  a  large  collection 
of  ropes  and  ladders,  without  ever  applying  them  to  any  valuable  purpose, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  early  resolve  to  act  a  wiser  part. 
When  a  boy  begins  to  learn  Latin,  let  his  first  lessons  be  made  as  interesting  as 
Possible.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  be  pleased  witn  a  study  the 
value  of  which  is  so  concealed.  Let  him  no  longer  be  required  to  spend  seven 
years  of  a  short  life  in  the  exclusive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  ! 

It  is  true  that  the  machinery  of  education,  as  now  practised  in  classes,  has 
its  value  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Much  benefit  is  derived  from  a 
mechanics  system,  in  acquiring  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;  in  committing 
to  memory  the  rules  of  grammar,  the  tables  of  arithmetic,  and  the  facts  ot 
cr^ography  and  history.  Still  there  should  be  some  opportunity  afforded  every 
dav  for  the  tutor  to  infuse  life  and  interest  into  the  scene,  and  to  draw  out  tne 
various  faculties  of  his  pupils.  Let  him  at  one  time  describe  the  great, 
the  wise,  and  the  good  amongst  men;  and  at  another,  let  him  illustrate  the 
power  of  the  Omnipotent  by  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  his  benevolence  by 
the  tendency  of  all  things  to  promote  man's  happiness.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  subjects  of  deep  importance,  he  is  not  fit  tor 

his  office.  •     .-t    A.  •        I,-  u 

The  best  system  of  instruction,  both  for  rich  and  poor,  is  that  in  which 
public  lectures  and  private  study  are  duly  mixed.  Let  a  well  qualified  and  well 
paid  master  deliver  lectures  to  the  whole  school,  at  stated  periods,  say  three 
times  a  week.  After  the  lecture,  let  him  propose  questions  on  the  principal 
topics  of  the  lecture,  and  having  received  answers  to  them,  let  him  dismiss 
the  boys  to  their  respective  employments.  Let  him  not  confuse  their  brains 
by  the  mere  jingle  of  words  ;  the  deeds  of  fabulous  heroes  ;  and  of  gods  that 
never  existed  ;  the  history  of  nations  inferior  to  our  own  ;  and  the  writings 
of  philosophers  who  never  knew  the  pure  religion,  the  correct  sciences,  or  the 
interesting  discoveries  of  modern  times.  Let  him  explain  to  them  the  prin- 
ciples  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  beauties  of  natural  history:  let  him 
impart  to  them  a  knowledgi  oJ"  modern  history;  of  political  economy;  and  ot 
natural  theology.  Let  him  teach  the  more  advanced  minds  reverently  to 
trace  out  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  of  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  Bible.  Without  leading  them  to  doubtful  disputations, 
let  him  teach  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  which 
they  brlieve.  Especially  let  the  wonders  of  astronomy  be  set  before  the 
youthful  mind,  as  being  more  calculated  than  any  other  species  of  knowledge 
to  elevate  the  mind  to  bublime  conceptions.  Let  the  soul  be  caught  up  into 
the  starry  heaven,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  worlds  teeming  with  existence  ; 
and  leti  t  behold  from  thence  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  as  an  infinitely 


small  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  Creator  ;  and  whilst  the  mind  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  his  greatness  and  his  power, 
let  it  be  led  to  contemplate  his  goodness  towards  all  the  creatures  he  has  made. 

It  has  been  correctly  asserted  that  reading  makes  a  full  man  ;  conversation  a 
ready  man  ;  and  writing  a  correct  man.  Let  due  attention,  therefore,  be  paid 
to  each  of  these  in  the  education  of  youth.  Let  them  learn  to  read  well,  write 
well,  and  speak  well.  Let  them  learn  to  read  well  aloud.  In  order  to  create 
a  good  taste  amongst  the  learners,  let  the  best  readers  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  rest,  in  a  distinct  voice,  and  with  suitable  intonations.  Let  them  read  the 
sacred  pages  of  the  Bible;  the  most  important  portions  of  ancient  and  modern 
history  ;  the  best  speeches  of  distinguished  statesmen  ;  and  judicious  selec- 
tions from  our  best  poets.  Let  there  be  provided  for  private  reading,  books 
in  which  sound  principles  are  communicated  through  the  medium  of  interest- 
ing stories. 

Let  them  also  learn  to  write  well ;  not  merely  the  simple  art  of  penmanship, 
but  of  English  composition.  Most  valuable  to  the  young  is  the  early  habit  of 
expressing  in  writing  their  ideas  upon  any  subject,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  in  which  our  commercial  schools  are  more  susceptible  of  improvement 
than  in  the  art  of  composition. 

In  order  that  readiness  of  speech  may  be  acquired,  let  interesting  questions 
be  discussed  by  the  boys  in  the  presence  of  the  master.  Let  the  master  watch 
the  risings  of  vanity  and  animosity  ;  let  him  enforce  fairness  of  argument ; 
candour  in  yielding  to  conviction  ;  and  meekness  of  temper  towards  an  opponent. 
Let  him  prevent  all  personal  invective  ;  requiring  the  speakers  to  speak  to  the 
point ;  to  use  arguments  of  their  own,  or  to  answer  arguments  that  had  been 
already  used  on  the  other  side,  without  any  unkind  reference  to  individuals,  or 
any  attempt  at  wit  at  another's  expense.  Nor  let  the  master  make  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  one  boy  and  those  of 
another,  but  let  the  only  form  of  emulation  appear  in  their  endeavour  to  excel 
each  other  in  kindness  ;  let  them  learn  to  rejoice  in  the  attainments  and 
success  of  their  fellows,  and  to  regret  their  failures  and  imperfections.  But 
since  quarrels  will  arise  and  offences  will  come,  and  since  it  is  desirable  that  the 
master's  conduct  in  such  matters  should  commend  itself  to  the  conscience  of 
each  of  the  boys,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  this  result,  if  he  were  on  such  occa- 
sions to  form  the  whole  school  into  a  court  of  assize  ;  to  allow  the  friends 
of  the  respective  parties  to  advocate  their  cause,  to  permit  the  quarrelling 
or  offending  parties  to  speak  in  their  own  defence  ;  examine  and  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  ;  and  then  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  juvenile  court  by  show  of 
hands  or  by  ballot.  The  master  should  then  state  his  decision,  expressing 
his  pleasure,  if  his  view  coincided  with  that  of  the  majority  ;  explaining  his 
reasons  if  he  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  and  giving  his  opinion  as  to 
the  candour,  courtesy,  and  good  feeling,  with  which  the  trial  had  been  conducted. 

Education  being  an  apprenticeship,  during  which  the  boy  is  to  learn  the  ways 
of  men,  and  one  of  the  ways  of  men  of  all  classes  in  the  present  age,  being  to 
address  public  assemblies,  it  is  important  that  a  correct  taste  in  public  speaking 
be  acquired  and  proper  motives  for  it  set  forth.  When  the  inexperienced 
speaker  stands  up  to  address  an  audience  upon  religion,  politics,  or  temperance, 
he  has  not  unfrequently  great  zeal  for  the  cause  without  much  knowledge  of 
himself;  and  the  applause  of  his  auditory  is  apt  to  make  him  self-willed  and 
vain  ;  and  its  opposition  excites  his  anger.  By  properly  cultivating  this  talent  in 
early  life,  the  evils  of  self-sufficiency  and  dogmatism  may  be  checked  ;  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  individual  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Man  is  distin- 
guished from  other  animals  by  the  faculty  of  speech.  "  I  know  of  no  better 
proof,"  says  Edward  Johnson,  "  of  the  divine  origin  of  man,  than  the  solution 
of  the  following  problem  : — Man  and  the  beast  of  prey  being  given,  to  give  to 


the  weaker  dominioQ  over  the  stronger.  How  beautifully,  perfectly,  yet  simply, 
has  the  Almighty  Ruler  surmounted  this  difficulty.  Man  speaks  !  and  the 
problem  is  solved."  Not  only,  however,  does  man  maintain  his  ascendency 
over  the  brute  creation  by  the  gift  of  speech,  but  man  exercises  influence  over 
man,  by  the  same  means.  It  is  by  preaching  that  religion  is  propagated  ;  it  is 
by  speaking  that  laws  are  made  and  nations  governed  ;  and  it  is  by  this,  that 
individuals  in  private  life  exercise  influence  over  their  neighbours.  "Our 
power  over  others,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  lies  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of 
thought  within  us,  as  in  the  power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  vigour  may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher,  without 
significance,  in  society.  And  not  only  does  a  man  influence  others,  but  he 
greatly  aids  his  own  intellect,  by  giving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his 
thoughts."* 

Let  the  teacher  of  youth  impress  upon  them  that  the  gift  of  speech  is 
one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God ;  that  by  it  we  are  to  make  known  our 
thoughts  to  each  other  ;  that  every  deviation  from  truth  is  a  perversion 
of  that  gift ;  that  to  speak  for  display,  for  the  concealment  of  truth,  or  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  is  deserving  of  contempt ;  and  that 
he  who,  in  order  to  serve  a  party  or  to  gain  a  fee,  speaks  against  his  own 
opinions,  commits  an  outrage  against  himself  and  destroys  all  that  is  ingenuous 
in  his  nature.  Some  characters  there  are  who  set  so  little  value  upon  truth, 
that  they  will,  from  personal  pique,  cease  to  advocate  principles  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  most  splendid  eloquence  is  worthless  when  guided  by  no 
consistent  principle.  The  first  thing  required  in  a  public  speaker  is  that  he 
be  a  man  of  integrity  and  good  sense ;  the  next,  that  he  shall  have  the  power 
of  convincing  and  persuading  others.  The  public  service  requires  men  who 
have  heads  and  hearts  of  their  own,  and  who  are  determined  to  use  them,  fear- 
less of  consequences.  Time  is  wasted  that  is  spent  in  educating  the  sneaking, 
cringing,  time-serving  sycophant,  who,  for  honour  or  emolument,  would  betray 
the  best  of  causes  and  the  best  of  men.  Let  the  instructor  of  youth,  therefore, 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  ;  let  him  check  the  plausible  talkativeness 
of  insincerity ;  and  let  him  encourage  those  whose  modesty  inclines  them  to  be 
silent ;  and  upon  their  honest  sincerity  let  him  engraft  a  skill  in  speaking. 
Let  him  explain  to  them  what  is  the  legitimate  inducement  to  public  speaking  : 
not  the  desire  of  notoriety,  nor  the  accomplishment  of  any  selfish  purpose  ; 
but  that  every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  public  good,  and  that  he 
who  thinks  he  has  ideas  which  might  be  useful  if  imparted  to  others,  should 
impart  them.  Elocution  is  valuable  as  an  instrument:  let  not  the  teacher 
of  it  exalt  it  for  its  own  sake  ;  let  him  point  out  that  he  is  the  best  orator 
who  is  most  successful  in  persuading  the  greatest  numbers  to  shun  evil  and 
to  do  good  ;  that  •greatness  consists  not  in  expressing  great  ideas,  but  in 
the  union  of  clearness  of  conception,  sincerity  of  heart,  energy  of  soul, 
and  eloquence  of  tongue.  Great  orators  have  sometimes  been  base  men. 
That  orator  is  the  most  noble  who,  throwing  aside  the  veil  of  present  ap- 
pearances, and  discarding  spurious  charity  and  spurious  religion,  aims  at  the 
ultimate  good  of  mankind,  considers  the  tendencies  of  things,  overlooks  present 
inconveniences  and  partial  evils,  in  the  determination  to  prefer  men's  universal 
and  permanent  welfare.  .Such  a  man  would  never  intentionally  mislead  the  public 
mind  ;  he  would  not  seek  the  abolition  of  one  kind  of  slavery  by  increasing 
another.  He  would  recommend  universal  education,  but  not  by  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  people.  He  would  devise  means  for  raising  the  pauper  to  inde- 
pendence, but  without  destroying  the  independence  of  the  industrious  ratepayer. 
He  would  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  without  inflicting  wrongs  upon  the 

•  Sclf-culturr-. 


rich.  He  would  stop  the  tyranny  of  a  tyrannical  few,  but  he  would  not  prepare 
the  way  for  a  tyrant  mob.  He  would  protest  against  slavery  and  violence  ;  but 
he  would  not  by  using  violence,  risk  the  peace  of  society.  Eloquence  without 
integrity  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  of  great  value  to  the  man  of  uprightness. 
A  judicious  education  will  never  attempt  to  stop  the  practice  of  public  speaking, 
but  will,  by  precept  and  example,  endeavour  to  guide  it  aright. 

With  this  view,  let  the  older  boys  prepare  orations  upon  important  topics, 
such  as  our  duties  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  ;  upon  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth.  Let  these  be  delivered  in  turn,  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  On 
festival  occasions  let  orations  be  delivered  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
great  men  ;  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  these  orations,  let  there 
be  no  allusion  to  non-essential  points  of  doctrine  or  to  sectarian  differences 
of  creed.  The  less  the  young  speak  on  such  matters  the  better.  Hackneyed 
phraseology  and  technical  expressions  are  soon  acquired,  and  are  too  fre- 
quently substituted  for  internal  and  practical  religion. 

As  the  studies  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  gradually  extend  to  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematical  science  and  natural  philosophy,  the  tutor  should  illus- 
trate, by  means  of  air  pumps,  electrical  machines,  microscopes,  and  telescopes, 
the  truths  which  he  teaches.  And  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  various  occupations  by  which  industrious  men  acquire  a  live- 
lihood, without  descending  to  the  meanness  of  living  upon  their  fellow  men, 
the  work  of  Dr.  Ure,  on  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Britain,  should  be  put 
into  their  hands  ;  and  they  should  be  permitted  to  see  some  of  them  in  actual 
operation.  A  knowledge  of  gardening  and  agriculture  should  be  communicated 
by  the  actual  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  ground,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  work 
performed  by  all  the  boys:  by  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  as  a  healthful  recreation, 
and  by  the  sons  of  the  poor,  as  a  means  of  future  maintenance.  Let  the 
inventive  faculty  be  exercised  in  the  solution  of  interesting  problems  and  in  the 
construction  of  simple  instruments.  A  library,  a  laboratory,  an  observatory,  and 
the  instruments  and  apparatus  for  acquiring  skill  in  music  and  drawing,  may  not 
imevery  place  be  within  reach  ;  but  if  education  were  conducted  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  in  the  recently  established  Industrial  School  at  Norwood  ;  if  every  county 
possessed  one  or  two  central  institutions ;  all  these  advantages  might  be 
obtained.  The  want  of  will  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  want  of  means.  Every 
moral  machine,  both  in  Church  and  State,  that  does  not  answer  the  required 
end,  should  be  set  aside,  and  replaced  by  a  better.  It  is  owing  to  the  willing- 
ness to  discard  old  machinery  and  to  replace  it  with  new,  that  our  manufac- 
turers have  attained  their  great  celebrity.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  community  should  be  so  dead  to  the  value  of  science, 
and  so  indifferent  to  the  barbarous  and  besotted  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers. 

The  Creator  having  adapted  the  limbs  of  the  human  body  for  various  uses  ; 
the  eye  and  ear  for  colours  and  sounds  ;  and  having  constructed  in  man's  voice 
an  instrument  of  music  capable  of  producing  sweetest  melody,  it  is  a  part  of 
education,  not  only  to  cultivate  these  powers,  but  to  study  their  nature  and  the 
circumstances  favourable  to  their  perfect  action.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings  ;  yet  many,  through  ignorance,  cultivate 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  and  ultimately  weaken  and  destroy  both. 
Ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  frame,  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  millions.  Many  a  valuable  life  may  in 
future  be  saved,  if  the  young  are  made  acquainted  with  their  physical  constitu- 
tion. A  few  leading  facts,  judiciously  communicated,  would  create  a  desire  for 
further  information.  The  little  book,  entitled  "The  House  I  live  in,"  is 
somewhat  of  this  description.  The  country  is  highly  indebted  to  those  sur- 
geons and  physicians  who  have  delivered  popular  lectures  on  these  subjects  to 
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the  members  of  Mechanics'  Institutions.  When  a  school  is  suflSciently  large, 
or  when  the  boys  of  several  smaller  schools  can  be  collected  together,  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  a  few  lectures  from  some  young  and  rising  surgeon 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  deliver  them.  Much  too  might  be  learned  from 
that  interesting  book,  "  Life,  Health,  and  Disease,  by  Edward  Johnson,  sur- 
geon." If  read  aloud,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
each  chapter  committed  to  writing,  it  would  at  once  exercise  the  memory  and 
furnish  valuable  information. 

We  may  infer  from  Scripture,  that  the  age  of  man  is  seventy  years  ;  and,  as 
deaths  from  unavoidable  accident  are  comparatively  few,  if  there  were  no  dis- 
eases transmitted  from  the  parents,  or  brought  on  by  the  individual  himself, 
this  would  probably  be  the  average  age  of  man.  We  learn,  however,  that, 
"about  one-fourth  of  the  children  that  are  born,  die  within  the  first  eleven 
months  of  life  ;  one-third  within  twenty-three  months  ;  and  one-half  before 
they  reach  their  eighth  year ;  that  two-thirds  of  mankind  die  before  the  thirty-ninth 
year  ;  and  three-fourths  before  the  fifty-first."  It  is  too  common  to  ascribe  all 
these  deaths  to  the  will  of  providence.  Just  as  well  may  the  death  of  the  duellist 
and  the  suicide  be  so  ascribed.  Were  we  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  early  deaths, 
we  should  frequently  find  them  sufficiently  obvious.  When,  to  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion, derived  from  gin-drinking  parents,  there  are  added  the  damp  and  dirty  floor 
on  which  the  body  rolls  ;  fumes  of  tobacco  which  the  lungs  breathe  ;  noxious 
smells  which  otfend  the  nose ;  rags  and  filth  that  offend  the  eyes ;  the  curses  of 
brawling  parents  that  offend  the  ears :  it  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  the 
wretched  being  soon  quits  a  scene  so  unfavourable  to  life  and  health.  It  will  be 
found  equally  true,  in  cases  that  are  less  obvious,  that  premature  death  is  owing 
to  the  mismanagement  of  parents  or  tutors,  or  of  the  individual  himself.  If, 
through  indulgence,  the  child  is  allowed  too  much  food  and  warmth  ;  or  too 
little  air  and  exercise  ;  or,  if,  through  negligence,  sufficient  nourishment  and 
protection  be  not  provided  ;  if  children  are  sent  too  soon  to  work,  or  made  to 
work  beyond  their  strength,  their  constitution  must  give  way.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  so  many  die,  but  that  so  many  live.  • 

"  Philosophy  smiles,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  at  the  contempt  with  which  the  rich 
and  great  speak  of  the  petty  strifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor  ;  not  reflecting 
that  these  strifes  and  competitions  are  just  a?  »• 'asonable  as  their  own,  and  the 
pleasure,  which  success  affords,  the  same."  This  is  a  correct  remark.  For 
instance,  a  gentleman  denounces,  as  a  barbarian,  the  operative  who  sends  his 
little  children  to  the  factory,  whilst  he  lies  in  bed  himself,  and  lives,  during  the 
day,  in  idleness,  upon  their  earnings.  In  reality,  however,  the  case  resembles 
his  own.  In  the  disposal  of  his  children,  he  studies  not  their  real  good  ;  he 
cares  not  for  their  usefulness  in  life  ;  or  for  their  happiness  after  death  ;  but 
his  considerations  are  mercenary  and  selfish.  He  selects  the  schools  in  which 
his  sons  may  become  acquainted  with  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  ;  he  trains  his 
daughters  for  showy  accomplishments,  in  order  that,  by  marriage,  they  may  add 
honour  to  his  name.  For  this  he  connives  at  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  son  ; 
and  the  sacrificed  happiness  of  the  daughter.  He  cares  not  that  his  son 
be  amongst  the  good  and  wise  ;  he  desires  not  that  his  daughter  should  resemble 
the  viiiruous  woman,  described  in  the  book  of  Proverbs;*  or  that  she 
should  rise  to  the  dignity  of  female  character,  as  portrayed  in  '*  Woman's 
Mission."  If  the  son  is  stimulated  to  distinction  in  learning,  it  is  for  ambition; 
it  is  for  a  lucrative  post  in  Church  or  State.  The  circumstances,  too, 
under  which  he  sends  his  son  to  a  public  school,  are  worse  than  those 
under  which  the  selfish  operative  sends  his  boy  to  the  factory.  Vice, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,    in    their   worst   form,   are  at   the   school,   and    the 
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father  knows  it ;  having  probably  received  his  own  education  there.  In 
the  first  place,  in  many  schools,  the  boy  must  obtain  his  rank  amongst  the 
boys  by  fighting;  beginning  with  the  youngest,  and  fighting  his  way  upwards, 
until  he  meets  with  a  boy  of  superior  strength,  skill,  and  courage,  and  next  to 
him  he  takes  his  station,  until  he  dares  to  encounter  him  again  in  combat. 
Here  we  see  the  training  of  the  future  duellist ;  and  perhaps  of  the  legislator 
who  is  ever  ready  to  embroil  the  nation  in  war.  In  the  next  place,  the  boy  must 
be  selected  by  one  of  the  elder  boys  as  a  fag  ;  to  wait  upon  him,  to  obey  his  most 
despotic  biddings,  and  to  minister  to  his  caprice,  as  the  most  subservient 
slave,  with  the  poor  consolation,  that,  in  due  time,  he  also  will  have  a  fag  under 
himself,  whom  he  may  command  and  kick,  and  at  whom  he  may  swear  and  throw 
stones-  Thus  sinking  to  the  lowest  servility,  and  then  rising  to  a  corres- 
ponding elevation  of  despotism.  This  is  the  nursery  in  which  have  been 
reared  our  slave  owners,  and  those  who,  in  parliament,  and  in  the  pulpit, 
defended  slavery.  As  the  state  of  command  comes  last,  the  remote  reminis- 
cences of  the  bitterness  of  being  a  fag,  are  buried  in  oblivion  by  the  recent 
recollection  of  the  sweetness  of  arbitrary  power.  In  the  next  place,  in  the 
conventional  language  of  the  school,  he  learns  to  regard  his  schoolfellows  and 
their  parents  as  gentlemen,  and  to  speak  of  tradesmen  and  working  men  as 
snobs  ;  and  this  feeling  is  confirmed  by  the  pranks  which  he  sees  played  upon 
them  ;  from  which  he  naturally  infers,  that  snobs  are  inferior  beings,  whose 
persons  may  be  insulted,  whose  orchards  may  be  robbed,  and  whose  windows 
may  be  broken  with  impunity  ;  hence,  afterwards,  the  annual  quarrels  between 
the  town  and  the  gown  at  the  University ;  where  also  the  townspeople  are 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  snobs.  In  the  last  place,  by  sending  his  son  to 
such  a  school,  the  father  determines  that  he  shall  be  a  man  of  leisure  ;  and  this 
inflicts  upon  him  a  greater  injury  than  any  which  the  operative  inflicts  upon 
his  children.  With  youths  of  rank  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  leisure  is 
honourable,  and  labour  mean  ;  that  it  is  gentlemanly  to  ride  forty  miles  after 
the  hounds,  or  to  walk  ten  hours  a  day  with  a  loaded  gun  ;  but  that  to  walk, 
ride,  or  work,  in  order  to  earn  his  bread  before  he  eats  it,  is  low  and  vulgar.  If 
our  public  schools  were  to  teach  the  young  to  trust  to  their  own  industry 
and  usefulness,  rather  than  to  fortune,  to  patronage,  or  to  the  marrying  of  a 
rich  wife  ;  or  if  they  were  to  instil  into  their  minds  that  it  is  dishonourable  to 
go  through  life  without  rendering  to  society  an  equivalent  for  the  benefits  they 
are  incessantly  receiving  from  it,  such  lessons  would  be  more  valuable  to  them 
and  to  society  than  all  that  is  now  taught  in  them. 

How  is  it  that  religious  instructors  are  so  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  rich,  and  so 
silent  as  to  their  duties  ?  How  is  it  that  in  their  boasted  religious  education  they 
can  point  out  the  wickedness  of  the  profane  vulgar,  who  work  on  the  Sabbath,  as  a 
breach  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which  says,  "Remember  that  thou  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath-day  : — in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work  ;"  and  yet  so  strangely 
overlook  that  part  of  the  same  commandment,  which  says,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour."  The  man  that  condemns  another  for  working  on  the  Sabbath,  does 
in  effect  pronounce  a  sixfold  condemnation  upon  himself,  if  he  works  not  all 
the  rest  of  the  week.  If  he  would  act  impartially,  when,  at  the  instance  of  a 
Sabbath  Observance  Society,  the  policeman  takes  into  custody  the 
humble  mechanic,  who  works  on  the  seventh  day,  he  should,  by  means  of  a 
Six  Days  Observance  Society,  direct  the  same  policeman  to  take  before 
the  magistrates  every  gentleman  who  is  found  not  working,  or  otherwise  use- 
fully employed.  The  sin  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  occurs  once  in  the  week  ; 
the  sin  of  the  useless  lounger,  the  man  of  morning  calls,  and  of  fashionable 
promenades,  is  perpetual.  He  sins  every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day.  If  the  heads  of  grammar  schools  taught  this,  the  sons 
of  the  rich  would  soon  be  taken  from  them.     If  the  clergy  taught,  that  the 
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words,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread,"  apply  equally  to  all 
men  ; — that  the  declaration,  *'  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat," 
includes  all  men  ; — that,  no  tree  must  be  barren  ;  no  talent  hid  in  a  napkin  ; 
but  that,  according  to  his  ability,  every  man  should  find  work  for  his  hand  to 
do,  and  do  it  with  his  might ;  then  would  rich  men  become  good  men ;  or,  if 
they  were  offended  with  the  doctrine,  and  became  dissenters  or  infidels,  the 
Church  of  England  would  indeed  become  the  *'  Poor  Man's  Church  ;"  and 
honest  industry  would  welcome  such  faithful  preaching.  But  are  these  the 
sentiments  of  the  church  ?  Hear  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Hall : — "  Sweet  is 
the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows  or  of  the  mind.  God  never 
allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How  miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men, 
which  spend  the  time  as  if  it  were  given  them,  and  not  lent ;  as  if  hours  were 
waste  creatures,  and  such  as  never  should  be  accounted  for  ;  as  if  God  would 
take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning  :  Item,  spent  upon  my  pleasures  forty 
years!  These  men  shall  once  find,  that  no  blood  can  privilege  idleness,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  God  than  that  which  they  desire  to  cast  away 
— time." 

If  England  should  ever  decline  and  fall,  the  cause  will  be  read  in  the  hand 
writing  on  the  walls  of  her  luxurious  halls  and  of  her  gin  palaces.  Pride  goes 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall ;  the  pride  of  titled  wealth  ; 
and  a  haughty  spirit  of  vulgar  intemperance.  England's  danger  is  not  from 
Popery  or  Dissent ;  not  from  Chartism  or  Socialism.  It  is  from  the  idle 
RICH  and  THE  IDLE  POOR;  from  those  who,  living  on  the  public  revenue,  or 
on  parish  pay,  impoverish  the  tax  payer  and  the  rate  payer  ;  and  from  those 
who,  by  the  enormous  income*  transmitted  to  them  by  that  law  of  primo- 
geniture, which  leaves  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  to  be  provided 
for  by  military,  naval,  or  ecclesiastical  sinecures,  consume  the  food  of  the 
industrious.  If  one  half  of  the  people  be  idle,  the  other  half  must  work  either 
twice  as  long  or  twice  as  hard.  Either  of  these  cases  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  working  classes  ;  as  it  would  leave  them  either  no  time  or  no 
energy  to  improve  and  enjoy  themselves.  It  is  the  utter  recklessness  and 
despair  consequent  upon  this  unnatural  and  unrighteous  condition  of  society 
that  shakes  the  stability  of  the  empire.  When  those  who  live  upon  the  taxes 
and  poor  rates,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  tax  payers  and  rate  payers, 
it  will  become  first  difficult,  and  then  impossible,  to  collect  such  taxes  and  rates  ; 
and  when  these  shall  cease  to  be  paid,  the  empire  must  fall.  Such  fall,  however, 
may  be  prevented  ;  and  with  the  present  signs  of  the  times  in  favour  of  a  better 
education  of  the  people,|*ve  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  be  prevented.  Let 
the  idle  classes  be  taught  the  sin  of  idleness  ;  let  their  children  be  brought  up 
in  the  noble  principles  of  self  support ;  let  right  ideas  of  life  and  of  the  useful 
employment  of  time  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young  ;  let  a  national 
education,  worthy  of  this  great  people,  pervade  the  land,  and  England's  pros- 
perity shall  increase,  and  her  greatness  be  permanent. 

Let  not  the  faults  of  education  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  sending 
fliiidren  to8rhool.  The  boy  who  runs  wild,  learns  as  fast  as  the  boy  who  is 
-'  ii  'n  -rlionl,  hut  lie  learns  notliing  but  mischief.  His  tutors  are,  the  idlers  in 
■'•»,  'ht  yrouni  in  ihe  staMe,  or  the  drinkers  and  smokers  in  the  tap- 
fi'tr.  f'ill  the  >H<-k  witli  such  wheat  as  can  be  had,  rather  than  let  others  fill  it 
with  fh«ff.  Nor  let  the  faults  of  schools  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  argument 
in  fnvoiir  of  home  e(iu(;ation.  Home  education  can  never  be  generally  adopted; 
and  is  fensible  only  when  i)arents  are  possessed  of  correct  principles  and  consi- 
derable inroHK  s.  The  wisest  course  is  to  encourage  the  most  useful  schools, 
and  to  reform  the  useless.     Reformation  should  begin  with  the  worst  of  all — the 

*  In  tome  coses  equal  to  j6' 1,000  a  da  jr. 
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endowed  Grammai-  School.  The  respectable  Commercial  School,  though  far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  is  merely  classical,  is,  nevertheless,  very  imperfect,  and  needs 
reformation.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  form  it,"  is  the  charter  of  education.  It  is  the 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  education  alone  that  will  fit  men  to 
live  as  they  ought  to  live.  This  was  the  system  adopted  by  De  Fellenberg,  at 
Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland ;  and  this  system,  when  fully  developed  and  adapted  to 
all  classes,  is  the  only  system  that  will  stand  the  test  of  scripture  and  common 
sense.  A  system  like  that  of  De  Fellenberg's  will  form  the  world's  true 
nobility,  a  race  of  vigorous,  industrious,  enlightened,  and  disinterested 
men.  Every  schoolmaster  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  school,  and  at  once  adopt  them  as  far  as  possible.  Instead  of 
requiring  the  boys  to  sit  eighthours  a-dayin  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  a  common 
schoolroom,  with  a  dull  round  of  stupid  lessons,  let  him  aim  at  the  general  im- 
provement of  their  mind  and  body.  Let  him  cultivate  the  aflfections  and 
principles.  Let  him  form  in  his  own  mind  an  image  of  a  perfect  human  being  ; 
and  after  this  model  let  him  mould  his  pupils.  Nor  let  him  confine  them,  when 
the  hours  of  study  are  over,  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  play  ground  ;  or  to  a 
melancholy  procession,  two  and  two,  as  though  mourning  for  lost  liberty ;  but 
let  him  allow  full  scope  to  the  joyous  heart  and  the  bounding  limb.  With  bold 
exploits  and  lively  sports  in  the  open  field,  let  the  lungs  drink  in  the  pure  air, 
and  the  heart  propel  the  pure  blood,  until  health  is  visible  in  their  ruddy  faces, 
their  sprightly  movements,  and  their  cheerful  merriment. 

Let  him  abolish  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  periodical  examinations, 
which  tries  only  the  memory.  The  man  who  would  discover  the  merits  of  a 
horse,  puts  him  into  all  his  paces ;  he  tries  how  he  can  walk,  trot,  canter, 
gallop,  and  leap.  In  like  manner  should  the  examiner  of  youth  try  their  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  speaking,  construing,  reciting,  and  disputing  : — in  transla- 
ting, composing,  correcting,  abridging,  and  in  taking  notes : — in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  mechanics.  He  should  call 
upon  them  to  give  an  opinion  upon  cases  of  conscience ;  upon  the  right  motives  of 
human  conduct ;  and  upon  the  way  to  behave  in  the  midst  of  opposition, 
reproach,  and  persecution  ;  to  describe  selfishness  and  disinterestedness  ;  and 
to  give  suitable  examples  of  generous  and  patriotic  conduct.  He  should  ask 
them  to  explain  the  principles  of  that  leviathan  of  machines,  *  the  steam 
engine,  and  of  all  other  kinds  of  machinery  that  may  have  been  exhibited  or 
described  to  them.  He  should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  performing  experi- 
ments in  mechanics,  such  as  taking  to  pieces  a  watch  or  a  clock,  and  putting  them 
together  again  ;  and  he  should  ascertain  their  knowledge  of  the  common 
principles  of  optics,  by  permitting  them,  with  given  materials,  to  construct  a 
telescope.  In  the  same  manner  should  he  draw  forth  their  skill  in  chemistry, 
and  their  acquirements  in  all  the  sciences.  Let  him  try  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  body,  by  calling  upon  them  to  run,  to  jump,  to  leap,  to  swim, 
to  dive,  or  to  skate,  as  circumstances  may  permit ;  and  let  the  results  of  the 
examination  be  recorded.  When  young  persons  are  thus  trained  for  tlieii  future 
work,  they  will  go  forth  into  the  world,  prepared  to  earn  ao  honest  livelit'OOf',  lo 
assist  in  every  noble  enterprise,  and  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  u],o'  V  .,  Y. 
bourhood  in  which  they  live  ;  upon  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  jitrl  - 

whole  world. 

If  such  were  the  education  of  the  men  of  England,  how  jsoon  would  our 
national  evils  be  removed  !  A  few  thousand  citizt-ns  with  hrave  hearts,  awd  clear 
heads,  and  pure  motives,  would  obtain  the  reform  of  every  abuse,  without  public 
convulsions,  and  without  the  plunder  of  property,  or  the  shedding  of  one  drop 

*  That  performs  the  work  of  150,000,000  men. 
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of  blood.  Only  let  our  schools  and  colleges  become  seminaries  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  religious  education,  and  there  never  shall  again  be  wanting  a  supply  of 
tit  and  able  men  duly  qualified  to  serve  God  both  in  Church  and  State. 

We  require  a  locomotive  machinery  that  will  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
first  Christian  teachers  did.  A  small  village  cannot  possibly  support  a  respectable 
schoolmaster,  but  it  might  contribute  a  fourth  part  of  the  salary  of  one  ;  and  if 
four  parishes  joined,  or  if  the  master  took  np  his  residence  in  each  parish  in 
turn  for  three  months  in  the  year,  there  might  be  much  good  done.  In 
many  places  children  cannot  attend  by  day,  for  them  a  school  must  be 
opened  in  the  eveoing.  Children  of  tender  years  are  sent  to  work 
during  the  day  ;  and  if  they  are  not  hard  worked,  it  is  better  for  them  that 
they  should  be  early  accustomed  to  the  yoke  ;  they  acquire  habits  of  indus- 
try, which  are  not  easily  acquired  by  those  whO;  until  the  age  of  fourteen  have 
never  done  any  work.  If  the  work  during  the  day  is  easy,  the  evening  school, 
being  a  rest  from  bodily  labour,  would  be  more  favourable  to  their  growth  than 
running  about  the  streets,* 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  something  must  be  done  to  remove  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people ;  as,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  in  their  mental  culture  is 
the  danger  from  their  physical  force.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  proposed  to 
grant  out  of  the  taxes  a  large  sum  for  National  Education.  Nothing  is  done  in 
England  withouttaxingthe  people.  If  slavery  is  to  be  abolished  in  theWest  Indies, 
a  too  easy  government  consents  to  give  twenty  millions  sterling  to  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  ;  thus  inflicting  as  much  slavery  upon  our  own  citizens,  although 
extended  over  a  larger  number  of  persons,  as  has  been  removed  from  the  negroes 
of  the  Colonies.  Whoever  works  by  compulsion  without  wages  is  a  slave  ;  and 
every  operative  has  now  to  work  for  the  West  India  planters,  in  consequence 
of  the  addition  of  twenty  millions  to  the  national  debt.  The  compulsion  to  the 
blave  was  by  means  of  the  cart  whip  of  the  driver ;  to  the  working  man  of 
England,  if  he  do  not  increase  his  work  to  meet  the  increase  of  taxation,  the 
compulsion  consists  in  the  dread  of  a  debtor's  prison,  the  workhouse,  or 
starvation  ;  and  there  is  not  less  of  real  slavery  in  the  world  than  there  was  before. 
The  sum  of  twenty  millions  paid  by  a  nation  that  contained  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  was  a  charge  of  one  pound  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
empire  ;  it  was  a  charge,  for  instance,  upon  the  city  of  Bath  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  or  a  perpetual  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.t  In  the  endeavours  that  were  made  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  Bath 
Auxiliary  to  raise  twenty-five  pounds  a  year  for  this  purpose,  and  yet  such 
is  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  indirect  taxation,  that  the  same  city 
now  pays  without  a  murmur  two  thousand  povmds  a  year,  as  its  share  of  the 
annual  interest  of  the  twenty  millions.  Whatever  may  be  the  proportion  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  people  of  Bath,  to 
that  extent  has  slavery  fallen  upon  them  ;  and  by  the  fraction  which  represents 

•  The  employment  of  children  in  keeping  sheep  or  driving  away  birds,  is  not  unfavourable 
to  health,  when  they  have  a  considerate  master.  The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  was  so  employed  at  six 
vearH  of  ^gc.  Hut  when,  as  is  loo  common,  fanners  have  no  consideration,  and  a  little  fellow  is 
*cpl  from  0  in  the  morning  till  8  or  0  in  the  evening,  for  one  shilling  a  week,  or  half  a  farthing 
au  hour,  it  is  an  act  of  oppression.  This  long  service  not  only  explains  the  stunted  growth  of  the 
labouring  class  in  these  parts;  but  it  accounts  for  the  dilficulty  of  supporting  an  evening  school. 
The  f>oT  on  ilie  farm  who  Is  exposed  for  1.5  or  IG  Lours  to  the  hot  sun,  the  pelting  rain,  or  the 
picrtiiig  wiiifl,  and  worse  than  nil  to  the  oath^|  and  kicks  of  an  unfei-ling  master,  all  for  one  or 
two  shillings  a  week,  would  iit  a  manufactory  in  Manchester,  obuiu  from  three  to  live  shillings 
per  week,  and  kind  trealnit-nt.     This  is  asserted  from  personal  observation  of  both. 

+  It  is  siiiil  that  one  slave  ownt^r,  a  wealthy  Hristol  merchant,  received,  as  his  share  of  the 
twenty  millioim,  no  less  a  sum  thun  £'400,000,  whidi  is  equivalent  to  ^£'14,000  a-year;  thus 
rcfjuirin./ seven  such  towns  as  Halli.  in  order  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  suflicieut  to  pay  the 
iulcrest  of  that  part  of  tlie  national  debt  caused  by  this  shameful  transaction. 
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that  proportion,  has  the  slavery  of  every  individual  been  increased  by  that 
Parliamentary  grant.  It  is  too  commonly  supposed  that  those  who  pay  taxes  in 
money  are  the  persons  who  bear  these  burthens ;  but  the  assessed  taxes  form  a 
very  small  part  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  All  who  eat,  drink,  and  consume 
the  necessaries  of  life,  pay  the  taxes  ;  and  these  are  the  mass  of  the  people, 
— our  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  operatives.  From  a  deficiency  in  education, 
men  do  not  consider  that  every  tax,  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
government,  inflicts  just  so  much  slavery  upon  the  people.  A  merciful  government 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  tax  the  people  for  education,  if  they  could  find  any 
other  way  of  raising  the  money.  In  America  they  have  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
lands  ;  in  England  they  might  have  the  proceeds  of  all  the  scholastic  endow- 
ments. The  country  would  be  better  without  its  endowed  public  schools. 
Servility  and  tyranny  are  perpetuated  there.  The  nation  may  justly  claim  all 
these  endowments,  as  they  have  been  perverted  from  their  original  purpose. 
They  were  intended  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  sons  of  the  rich. 

The  scholarships  and  fellowships  of  our  Universities  too  were  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  poor.  In  many  instances  the  candidate  is  compelled  to  swear 
that  he  is  not  worth  six  pounds,  or  in  some  cases  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  a  year  ;* 
and  to  this  day  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  in  some  colleges, 
is  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  members  of  the  college,  as  "  A.  B.  pauper, 
pius,  et  doctus  ;"  that  is,  A.  B.  poor,  pious,  and  learned.  This  intention  is 
in  many  cases  most  strictly  fulfilled  ;  and  probably  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  in  which  honours  and  emoluments  are  more  adjudged  according  to  the 
examination  passed,  than  in  the  Universities  of  England.  National  Education 
has  not,  however,  received  from  the  Universities  of  our  land  the  aid  that 
ought  to  be  expected.  Their  fame  has  been  too  much  confined  to  splendid 
instances  of  classical  and  mathematical  attainments.  Students  possessed  of 
superior  talent  and  energy  have  made  great  proficiency  in  learning ; 
but  these  form  a  small  minority  amongst  men.  Such  as  possess  but 
little  talent  and  energy  acquire  scarcely  any  thing  that  is  worth  the  carrying 
away ;  and  these  form  the  majority  ;  or  in  the  language  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself,  the  oi  ttoaXoj,  the  many,  the  mass  of  undergraduates.  It  would 
be  a  noble  work  if  our  colleges  were  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  many, 
and  educate  them  for  the  important  offices  for  which  they  are  destined.  They 
now  leave  the  University  without  honour  ;  but  they  subsequently  obtain,  by 
family  influence,  posts  of  high  honour  ;  they  fill  our  pulpits  ;  our  courts  of 
law;  our  benches  of  magistrates  ;  and  our  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  their  fre- 
quent display  of  pride  and  intolerance,  sufficiently  shows  that  they  are  still 
ignorant  of  sound  principles  and  generous  sentiments. 

But  can  the  present  generation  alter  the  course  of  studies  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  in  public  seminaries  ?  Certainly.  The  changes  which  have 
already  been  made,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  public  opinion  will  not  always 
permit  the  men  of  past  ages  to  legislate  for  posterity.  If  a  man  establish  an 
institution  upon  foolish  principles,  he  has,  so  long  as  he  lives,  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  ideas,  and  of  removing  objectionable  parts ;  but  having  no  such 
power  after  his  death,  each  succeeding  age  ought  to  do  that  which  the  founder 
would  have  done  had  he  still  lived,  as  it  is  obvious  that  no  man  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  compel  succeeding  generations  to  continue  the  use  of  his  peculiar 
plans  any  longer  than  they  find  them  beneficial.  Should  the  enlightened  men 
of  the  present  day  think  that  the  studies  of  our  Universities  partake  too  much 
of  the  learning  of  past  ages  and  of  the  technicalities  of  science,  and  not 
sufficiently    of  practical    wisdom    for    the   guidance   of    individuals   and   the 

*  This  is  explained  by  the  College  to  signify  only  landed  property. 
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government  of  nations,  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  demand  an  alteration  ; 
and  they  will  be  without  excuse  if  they  permit  a  system  of  obsolete  learning  to 
be  continued.  If  Parliament  were  to  enact  such  an  appropriation  of  the  vast 
funds  of  the  Colleges,  as  might  be  most  extensively  beneficial,  there  is  not  one 
amongst  the  founders  and  benefactors  who  would  rise  up  in  judgment  and 
condemn  them.  There  are  Colleges  for  divinity,  law,  and  medicine ;  let  there 
be  Colleges  for  agriculture,  for  mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
There  are  Colleges  whose  object  is  to  prepare  ministers  to  teach  religion  to 
men  ;  let  there  be  Colleges  for  preparing  schoolmasters  to  teach  learning  to 
youth.  Is  there  no  science  of  government  ?  Are  there  no  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  a  legislator  ?  Ought  the  youthful  peer  to  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
matters  of  peace  and  war,  liberty  and  slavery,  free  trade,  monopoly,  and  taxa- 
tion, without  some  certificate  of  qualification — some  degree  in  a  College  of 
Modern  History  and  Political  Economy  ?  The  forty-two  Colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  their  immense  revenues,  have  ample  means  of  providing 
for  every  class  of  society  an  education  suitable  to  them.  Whilst  there  are 
such  vast  scholastic  foundations  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  tax  the  people  for 
this  purpose.  In  all  probability  more  harm  than  good  has  arisen  to  society 
from  bequests  to  trustees  and  bodies  corporate,  for  charitable  purposes  ;  let 
these  bequests  be  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  over  whose 
property  those  who  bequeathed  them  have  too  long  usurped  an  unwarrantable 
authority.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  properly  said,  that  the  Church  should 
help  itself  before  it  asks  for  the  money  of  the  people  ;  he  might  justly  apply 
a  similar  remark  to  our  present  apparatus  for  education. 

Let  the  government  encourage  learning  by  attaching  privileges  to  it,  and  by 
making  it  more  useful  to  those  who  acquire  it.  That  grand  measure,  the 
uniform  Penny  Postage  of  Rowland  Hill,  has  this  tendency.  Those  who  for- 
merly learned  to  write  found  their  writing  of  little  use,  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  postage  of  letters;  but  when  they  find  that  writing  is  useful 
to  them,  the  practice  of  it  will  become  general,  and  will  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  On  a  similar  principle,  let  the  legislature  repeal  the 
STA.Mi'  DUTY  ON  NEWSPAPERS.  This  duty  is  only  one  penny,  but  it  adds 
twopence  or  threepence  to  the  price,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  circula- 
tion. With  all  their  imperfections,  newspapers  are  the  civilizers  and  in- 
structors of  our  land,  and  he  is  no  friend  to  the  people  who  tries  to  keep 
newspapers  from  them.  The  stamp  duty  has  this  effect.  The  masses  of  the 
people  seldom  purchase  any  thing  that  is  charged  more  than  one  penny  or 
twopence,  and  consequently  the  high  price  of  newspapers  throws  them  upon 
publications  of  a  cheaper  sort ;  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  are  very  respectable ; 
but  others  are  low  and  unprincipled  ;  and  from  all  of  them,  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  history  of  our  own  country,  in  our  own  times,  is  kept  out  by  legal 
penalty. 

Another  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  National  Education,  which  the  legisla- 
ture alone  can  give,  is,  the  educational  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise. The  present  system  of  registration  is  most  vexatious.  The  revising 
barrister  and  his  court  treat  the  people  as  enemies  ;  and  by  their  perpetual 
annoyance,  the  franchise  has  become  a  nuisance  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it. 
Let  Parliament  appoint  a  competent  tribunal,  to  act  upon  more  generous  prin- 
ciples ;  not  against,  but  for,  the  people  ;  giving  them  the  benefit  of  any  doubt, 
and  allowing  all  reasonable  exceptions  ;  and  let  every  man  be  registered  who 
can  read  a  newspaper  well  enough  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  his  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament  is  doing  ;  and  who  can  write  out  his  own  application 
for  a  vote.  Let  the  London  and  provincial  papers  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  let  them  feel,  by  frequent  elections,  and 
by  a  vote  protected  by  tho  Ballot,  that  they  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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country,  and  they  will  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  gain  knowledge  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  The  Legislature  might  easily  do  justice  to 
the  people,  and  form  a  proper  constituency,  if  they  would  in  all  sincerity  make 
the  attempt.  When  they  want  the  people's  money,  they  readily  discover  their 
abode  and  their  right  to  be  taxed  ;  honesty  would  as  readily  find  out  the  man 
who  has  a  riyht  to  a  voice  in  the  election  of  those  who  impose  the  taxes. 

When  by  these  inducements  the  people  begin  to  desire  knowledge,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  instructors  fit  to  communicate  it.     With  the  abused 

FUNDS  OF  PUBLIC  ENDOWMENTS  LET  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROVIDE  FIRST- 
RATE    MODEL    SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    TRAINING    OF    MASTERS  ;    let    them    SClcct  a 

superior  class  of  men  for  the  office  of  master,  and  allot  to  the  office  a  liberal 
salary ;  not  fixed  for  life,  but  removable  at  pleasure.  Let  them  also  select  a 
still  higher  order  of  men,  with  still  higher  salary,  for  inspecting  the  schools 
and  for  delivering  lectures  on  education  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  a  future 
supply  of  masters  and  inspectors,  let  the  most  promising  boys  in  the  various 
schools  be  set  apart  and  trained,  at  the  expense  of  such  funds,  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  succeeding,  first  to  the  office  of  master,  and  then,  if  during  many 
years  he  has  displayed  great  fidelity,  judgment,  and  ability,  to  that  of  inspector. 
By  these  arrangements,  without  additional  taxation,  the  people  would  have 
both  inducement  and  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge.  Their  minds  would 
become  more  refined,  and  their  pursuits  more  elevated.  They  would  possess 
more  extensive  resources  for  personal  and  domestic  enjoyment. 

If  the  wealthy  classes  would  live  in  peace,  without  fear  of  national  convulsion, 
let  them  open  more  ways  of  prosperity,  and  give  more  means  of  enjoyment.  Let 
them  imitate  the  enlarged  philanthropy  of  Joseph  Strutt,  esq.,  in  the  munificent 
gift  recently  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Derby,  of  the  Arboretum  ;  a  free  gift  for 
ever  of  most  beautiful  walks  and  pleasure  grounds,  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  this  wholesome  change  from  honest  work  to  elegant  and  innocent 
recreation  ;  from  honourable  employment  to  healthful  exercise  and  animated 
assemblages  of  the  people,  that  will  make  a  people  wise  and  prosperous.  The 
man  who  has  but  few  ideas  and  no  means  of  rational  enjoyment,  does  not  know 
how  to  pass  his  leisure  time.  He  meets  with  the  idler,  and  is  led  into  mischief ; 
he  loiters  at  the  .thievish  corners  of  the  streets,  and  casts  in  his  lot  with  the 
drunkard,  the  beggar,  and  the  robber.  Train  him  when  young  by  an  industrial 
education,  to  more  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood;  give  him  more  sources  of 
enjoyment  by  cultivating  his  mind,  and  he  ^dll  in  all  probability  become  a 
valuable  member  of  society.  If  the  institutions  of  society  were  of  a  liberal 
kind,  the  work  of  education  would  continually  go  on,  even  after  the  age  of 
maturity.  If  the  making  and  administering  of  the  laws  were  conducted  upon 
enlightened  policy  and  strict  justice,  the  people  would  obtain  more  correct  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong.  If  taxes  were  placed  upon  the  property  of  the  wealthy, 
and  not  upon  the  food  of  the  industrious,  working  men  would  be  satisfied.  So 
long  as  men  calling  themselves  Honourable  Members  of  Parliament,  act  dis- 
honourably ;  so  long  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  represent  only  them- 
selves and  seek  their  own  interest,  so  long  will  the  people  desire  delegates  of  their 
own.  So  long  as  the  contending  parties  in  the  state  describe  each  other  as  vile  and 
unfit  for  office,  the  people,  witnessing  the  conflict,  will  entertain  that  contempt 
for  each  party  which  each  has  for  the  other.  Let  the  Parliament  act  justly  in 
the  repeal  of  laws  which  diminish  the  people's  food  and  which  stop  their  trade  ; 
let  all  compulsory  religion  and  compulsory  charity  cease ;  let  there  be  an  end 
of  that  patronising  condescension  which  treats  the  poor  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
race.  Instead  of  spurious  charity  which  corrupts,  let  the  rich  help  the  poor  by 
teaching  them  how  to  help  themselves,  and  then  shall  they  find  out  that  the 
working  men  of  England  are  no  longer  to  be  feared ;  that  their  talents,  their 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  skill  which  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  deserve 
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the  admiration  of  their  own  land ;  and  that,  with  equitable  laws  would  return 
mutual  confidence  between  the  governors  and  the  governed. 

Does  the  education  here  proposed  accord  with  the  Divine  will?  Many  who 
worship  an  unknown  God  will  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  negative  :  but,  if  we 
study  those  two  volumes,  the  works  of  Creation,  and  the  word  of  Revelation  ; 
if  we  examine  those  two  masterpieces  of  divine  skill,  the  human  body  and  the 
human  soul :  if  we  discover  that  the  perfection  of  each  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  compound  being,  man  ;  and  that  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  it  will  appear  that  the 
careful  endeavour  to  train  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  to  their  highest  degree 
of  strength  and  usefulness,  must  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Being  who  made  them.  Nature  and  revelation,  too,  declare  that  the  constant 
purpose  of  the  Divine  Being  is  man's  happiness.  Moral  philosophy  teaches  us 
that  man's  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  pleasures  of  sense — in  exemption 
from  laboiir — or  in  greatness  of  rank  ;  but  that  human  happiness  consists  in 

THE     KXKRCISE      OF     THE      SOCIAL     AFFECTIONS  ;  —  USEFUL    EMPLOYMENT  ; 

THE      PRUDENT     CONSTITUTION       OF       THE      HABITS  ; and    HEALTH.       ThcSC, 

therefore,  ought  to  be  the  grand  objects  of  education ;  these  are  the  objects 
chiefly  recommended  in  the  preceding  pages  ;  consequently,  the  system  of 
education  here  set  forth,  must  be  according  to  the  will  of  God. 


Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets  of  the  Rev,  T.  Spencer ,  weighs,  with 
an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce. 
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CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND   CHURCH  PROPERTY. 


When  men  discover  great  abuses  in  public  institutions,  ivhaf  course  do 
they  usually  adopt  f 

Sometimes  they  reform  the  abuses  ;  sometimes  they  preserve  them, 
lest  still  greater  evils  arise  from  the  attempt  to  remove  them  ;  and 
sometimes  they  destroy  the  institutions  themselves. 

Does  the  Church  of  England  allow  the  possibility  of  abuse  within  herself? 

Yes.  The  Church  does  not  lay  claim  to  infallibility,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Prayer  Book,  "  Concerning  the  service  of  the  Church,"  she 
says,  "  There  was  never  any  thing  by  the  wit  of  man  so  well  devised,  or 
so  sure  established,  which  in  continuance  of  time,  hath  not  been  cor- 
rupted ;  as,  among  other  things,  it  may  plainly  appear  by  the  Common 
Prayers  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  Divine  Service." 

What  does  the  Church  recommend  for  the  correction  of  this  evil  tendency  ? 

A  perpetual  self-adjustment :  thus,  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
she  says,  "It  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever 
since  the  compiling  of  her  public  liturgy,  to  keep  the  mean  between  the 
two  extremes,  of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much  easiness 
in  admitting,  any  variation  from  it.  For,  as  on  the  one  sicle,  common 
experience  sheweth,  that  where  a  change  hath  been  made  of  things 
advisedly  established,  no  evident  necessity  so  requiring,  sundry  incon- 
veniences have  thereupon  ensued  ;  and  those  many  times  more  and 
greater  than  the  evils,  that  were  intended  to  be  remedied  by  such 
change;    so  on  the  other  side,   the  particular  forms  of  divine 

WORSHIP,  AND  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  APPOINTED  TO  BE 
USED  THEREIN,  BEING  THINGS  IN  THEIR  OWN  NATURE  INDIF- 
FERENT AND  ALTERABLE,  AND  SO  ACKNOWLEDGED,  IT  IS  BUT 
REASONABLE  THAT,  UPON  WEIGHTY  AND  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERA- 
TIONS, ACCORDING  TO  THE  VARIOUS  EXIGENCY  OF  TIMES  AND 
OCCASIONS,  SUCH  CHANGES  AND  ALTERATIONS  SHOULD  BE  MADE 
THEREIN,  AS  TO  THOSE  THAT  ARE  IN  PLACE  OF  AUTHORITY 
SHOULD  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  SEEM  EITHER  NECESSARY  OR 
EXPEDIENT." 

If,  by  the  apathy  of  "those  that  are  in  place  of  authority,"  several 
hundred  years  elapse  without  those  "  changes  and  alterations  lohich  are 
necessary  or  expedient,"  ought  the  clergy  blindly  to  follow  these  ancient 
services,  or  to  seek  their  reform  ? 

Those  who  desire  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
wealth,  and  those  who  desire  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Church,  wish 
every  thing  to  go  on  as  at  present ;  but  the  true  friends  to  the  establish- 
ment desire  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  present  time;  and, 
throwing  aside  all  superstitious  regard  to  ancient  forms,  seek  a  greater 
conformity  to  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptural  pattern,  and  greater 
efficiency  in  promoting  universal  cliarity  among  men. 


Is  there  amongst  the  clergy  a  perfect  conformity  with  the  Rubric  ? 

No.  True  conformity  consists  in  obeying  the  spirit  of  an  institution, 
rather  than  in  complying  with  the  letter.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of 
any  law,  divine  or  human,  who  entirely  obeys  that  law  ;  and  no  member 
of  any  religious  denomination  whose  sentiments  and  conduct  are  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  founders  of  the  sect ;  and  most  assuredly, 
there  is  no  clergyman,  from  the  highest  archbishop  to  the  humblest 
curate,  who  obeys  to  the  letter,  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

Can  this  disobedience  be  justified  after  the  promise  of  conformity  ? 

There  are  cases  in  which  promises  are  not  binding ;  as,  according  to 
Dr.  Paley — when  the  performance  of  them  is  impossible  :  when  the  per- 
formance is  unlawful  :  and  when  they  contradict  a  former  promise. 
There  are  cases  of  all  these  in  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  in 
which  it  becomes  a  duty  to  break  the  letter  in  order  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of 
the  promise. 

Can  you  give  instances  of  justifiable  nonconformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church  f 

In  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  rubric  enjoins  that  the 
ring  shall  be  placed  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  sometimes 
that  finger  is  wanting,  and  even  the  left  hand  itself.  In  the  ** admonition 
to  all  ministers  ecclesiastical"  contained  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  the 
clergy  are  told,  to  choose  such  of  the  homilies  as  are  most  meet  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  : — these  homilies  are  now  seldom  used,  because 
ministers  are  expected  to  preach  their  own  sermons.  They  are  also  told 
that  "  where  it  may  so  chance  some  one  or  other  chapter  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  fall  in  order  to  be  read  upon  the  Sundays  or  holidays, 
which  were  better  to  be  changed  with  some  other  of  the  New  Testament 
of  more  edification,  it  shall  be  well  done  to  spend  your  time  to  consider 
well  of  such  chapters  beforehand,  whereby  your  prudence  and  diligence 
in  your  office  may  appear  :" — which  direction  is  contradicted  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  subsequently  passed.  It  is  appointed  in  the  Prayer  Book 
that  "  Priests  and  deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer  either  privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sickness,  or  some  other 
urgent  cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth  in  every  parish  church 
or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably  hindered, 
shall  say  the  same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he  ministereth, 
and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto,  a  convenient  time  before  he 
begin,  that  the  people  may  come  to  hear  God's  word  and  to  pray  with 
him".  As  the  people  did  not  support  the  custom  by  their  daily  attend- 
ance, it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  except  in  cathedrals  and  college  chapels. 
It  is  further  enjoined,  that  "The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently 
upon  Sundays  and  holidays,  after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer, 
openly  in  the  church  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish 
sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  the  Cate- 
chism".— This,  not  according  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  generally  neg- 
lected. The  whole  of  the  marriage  service  is  appointed  to  be  used, 
whereas,  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  it  is  usual  with  the  clergy  to  leave  off 
at  the  benediction  in  the  middle  of  the  service.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chief  minister  of  the  Church,  in  the  recent  royal  marriage, 
when  officiating  before  the  Queen,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  omitted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  marriage  service. 


How  may  this  disagreement  between  the  letter  arid  the  spirit  of  the  promise 
of  covformity  he  removed  f 

The  articles  and  liturgy  should  be  revised.  A  few  simple  articles,  in 
general  terms,  substituted  for  the  numerous  and  complicated  documents 
to  which  the  clergy  have  now  to  sign  their  name.  Greater  freedom 
ought  to  be  infused  into  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  greater  latitude 
and  discretion  given  to  the  clergy.  By  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop,  they  are  said  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  to  have  an  unction  from 
that  Holy  One,  whereby  they  know  all  things;  and  are  called  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles;  and  yet  in  the  most  minute  particulars  they  are  tied  down, 
as  though  they  were  unfit  to  handle  sacred  things.  The  morning  service 
should  be  shortened,  or  rather  it  should  be  divided  into  its  original 
three  parts,  and  each  part  should  form  a  distinct  morning  service  for 
three  successive  Sundays,  thus  preventing  that  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  of  other  prayers,  which  is  very  objectionable.  Instead  of  the 
first  lessons,  which  give  the  congregation  the  same  chapters  every  year, 
and  which  keep  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  choice 
might  remain  with  the  minister.  The  Baptismal  service  should  be 
rendered  simple  ;  and  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  dispensed 
with.  The  Burial  service  should  be  divested  of  those  expressions 
which  appear  to  decide  the  state  of  the  departed.  The  Absolution  dis- 
missed from  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  a  service  arranged  which 
would  lead  the  minister  to  know  that  his  chief  and  hopeful  work  was 
with  men  in  health,  to  teach  them  how  to  live  ;  rather  than  with  the  sick, 
whose  compulsory  religion  generally  leaves  them  as  soon  as  their 
sickness  is  over.  There  should  be  excluded  from  the  Prayer  Book  the 
Athanasian  Creed ; — the  service  for  the  5th  of  November ; — for  King 
Charles  the  Martyr  ; — for  the  Restoration  of  the  Royal  Family  ; — and  the 
Commination  service.  The  Canons  should  be  abolished  ;  and  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  made  instead  thereof,  should  be  simple  in  their  nature  and 
generous  in  their  spirit.  Suspicious  tests  and  tyrannical  subscriptions 
have  failed  in  their  object,  and  have  multiplied  dissenters  until  they  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  frequenters  of  our  churches.  An  easier  yoke, 
a  lighter  burthen,  and  a  service  which  is  perfect  freedom,  will  encourage 
amongst  Christians  a  disposition  to  agree,  rather  than  a  desire  to  differ. 
The  Order  of  Confirmation  should  be  done  away.  The  Church  Cate- 
chism revised,  and  all  reference  to  godfathers  and  godmothers  omitted. 
The  Ordination  Service  should  be  deprived  of  those  expressions  which 
ascribe  undue  weight  to  the  laying  on  of  the  Bishop's  hands  ;  and  the 
words  *'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost — whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive  they  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  retained,"  which  are 
addressed  by  the  Bishop  to  every  person  admitted  into  Priest's  orders, 
should  be  expunged.  The  more  carefully  the  Bishops  examine  the  quali- 
fications of  every  candidate  for  the  ministry,  in  order  that  they  may  **lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man ;" — the  more  diligently  they  see  that  *'  the 
deacons  be  grave,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;" — the  more  useful  they  will  be  to  the  Church; 
but  the  longer  they  continue  the  practice  of  telling  every  minister  whom 
they  ordain,  that  he  has  the  power  to  forgive  or  to  retain  any  man's  sins, 
the  more  will  they  injure  the  Church.  It  is  a  relic  of  darker  ages  ;  is  not 
warranted  by  Scripture  ;  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  blasphemy.    The 


ceremony  of  Consecration  of  Churches  and  Burial  Grounds  ought  also 
to  be  dispensed  with,  as  of  like  superstitious  origin,  and  tending  to  create 
erroneous  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant. 

If  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  discovers  in  the  articles  or  liturgy  any 
thing  contrary  to  scripttire  ought  he  to  subscribe  j* 

Certainly  not;  he  is  required  to  subscribe  them  willingly  and  ex-animo. 

If  a  clergyman,  having  subscribed,  subsequently  discovers  discrepancies 
between  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Scripture,  what  ought  he  to  do  ? 

To  endeavour,  by  all  suitable  means,  to  remove  them.  If  the  clergy 
were  to  seek  the  removal  of  abuses  in  the  church,  these  abuses  would 
soon  be  removed;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  the  parties  on  whom  the 
guilt  rests  ;  since  after  admission  into  orders  they  become  constituent 
parts  of  the  church  ;  and,  according  to  law,  are  ministers  for  life;  without 
power  to  enter  any  secular  profession,  or  to  be  elected  Members  of  Par- 
liament. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  indeed  recently  declared 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  in  such  cases,  the  clergy  ought  to  bring 
themselves  to  the  formularies  of  the  church,  and  not  to  strive  to  alter 
those  formularies  to  meet  their  views ;  but  this  declaration  is  unjust ; 
and  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  church  itself,  that  upon  weighty 
and  important  considerations,  when,  for  instance,  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy  are  aggrieved,  changes  and  alterations  ought  to  be  made.  The 
Archbishop  would  have  the  clergy  continue  to  declare  that  "  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God," 
when,  to  take  only  one  instance,  he  ought  to  know  that  the  2Sth  verse  of 
the  l(J5th  Psalm,  as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer  Book,  is  a  flat  contradiction 
of  the  Bible  version  of  the  same  passage  ;*  and  consequently,  if  the  clergy 
were  to  follow  the  Archbishop's  advice,  they  would  maintain  error.  The 
requirements  ot  the  church  are  of  a  more  liberal  and  generous  description  ; 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  Ordination  Service  to  every  clergyman  to 
increase  in  knowledge  and  to  oppose  error,  as  soon  as  he  has  detected  it, 
are  very  different  from  the  stationary  condition  required  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  questions  put  to  the  candidate  for  orders  are, — *'  Will  you 
make  scripture  your  study  ? — will  you  teach  nothing  but  that  which  you 
shall  be  persuaded  may  be  proved  from  scripture  ? — and  will  you  banish 
and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  which  are  contrary 
to  God's  word  ?"  To  which  the  answer  is,  **  I  will."  He,  therefore, 
that,  by  study  of  scripture,  obtains  more  enlarged  views,  and  who, 
according  to  these  views,  strives  to  banish  error  and  to  remove  abuse, 
acts  according  to  his  promise ;  but  he  who  either  does  not  study  the 
scripture,  or  who  does  not  strive  to  banish  error  when  he  detects  it, 
breaks  his  promise. 

Until  the  alterations  have  been  made,  which  time  and  circumstances  require, 
in  what  sense  is  a  subscription  to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  to  be  understood  f 

If  there  arise  a  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, according  to  reason  and  sound  doctrine,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  8i.\th  Article,  which  says,  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 

*  105  Psalm,  28  v.     Prayer  Book. 
"  He  sent  darkocss,  and  it  was  dark  :  and  they  were  not  obedient  unto  his  word." 

105  Psalm,  -iS  v.     Bible. 
'*  (Ic  sent  darkness,  and  made  it  dark  :  and  tliey  rebelled  not  against  his  word." 


be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  faith  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to 
salvation." 

Granting  it  to  be  right  for  clergymen  to  strive  to  remove  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  yet  would  not  the  more  effectual  toay  be  to  leave  the  Church  and 
to  unite  with  some  denomination  of  Dissenters  ? 

No.  All  remonstrance  would  then  be  disregarded,  as  coming  from  a 
supposed  enemy  ;  whilst  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  ;  besides,  it 
can  scarcely  be  right  for  those  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Church,  who  preach  the  same  doctrines  and  pursue  the  same  objects  as 
the  Protestant  Reformers,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  to  hand  the 
Church  over  to  those  clergymen  whose  doctrines  and  pursuits  are 
entirely  opposite. 

What  clergy  are  these  ? 

First. — ^The  Puseyite  clergy,  who  hold  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  with 
Protestant  incomes.  These  are  endeavouring  to  bring  back  into  the 
Church  outward  forms  and  observances  which  impress  the  senses ; 
such  as  crosses,  images,  pictures,  flowers,  candles,  and  bowings  to  the 
communion  table.  They  also  adopt  fastings  and  observe  saints'  days 
— they  claim  Apostolic  descent ;  and  ascribe  to  the  sacrament,  and  to  the 
functions  of  their  office,  a  virtue  very  flattering  to  their  own  conceit,  but 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  with 
that  worship  which  is  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Secondly. — The  fox- 
hunting, ball-going,  and  race-frequenting  clergy,  who  hold  no  doctrines 
at  all,  but  who  receive  the  incomes  of  the  Church.  The  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Canterbury  have  recently  endeavoured  to  put  down  the 
races,  because  of  the  grievous  evils  which  attend  them,  but  their  efforts 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  clergy.  The  Kent  Herald  gives  the 
following  account : — "  Canterbury  Races. — On  Thursday  these  races 
commenced  on  Barbara  Down  :  we  cannot  say  there  were  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  present.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
getting  up  these  races  this  year,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  little 
support  lately  afforded  by  sporting  gentlemen.  The  grand  stand  was 
very  meagrely  attended.  We  noticed  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean, 
THE  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Croft,  and  R.  Rice,  esq.,  M.P., 
Lord  A.  Conyngham,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hallett,  the  Rev.  J.  Hallett, 
the  Rev.  R.  O.  Tylden,  &c." — On  which  the  Eecorc?  observes  : — "  It  is  a 
grievous  spectacle  this  indeed  to  be  presented  by  the  Apostolic  Church 
of  England,  and  reflects  upon  her  high  dishonour.  Neither  Roman 
Catholic  priest  nor  Dissenting  minister  would  so  degrade  themselves." 
Such  conduct  in  the  clergy  is  clearly  incompatible  with  their  engagement 
at  their  ordination,  *'  to  lay  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  be  in  all 
things  wholesome  examples  for  the  people  to  follow."  These  are  the 
successors,  not  of  the  apostles,  but  of  those  hirelings  whom  Archdeacon 
Paley  warned,  in  his  sermon  to  the  clergy  of  Carlisle,  against  "  a  mimicry 
of  the  fashions,  language,  and  diversions,  or  even  the  follies  and  vices,  of 
higher  life ;  a  hunting  after  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  a  cold  and 
distant  behaviour  to  their  former  equals,  and  a  contemptuous  neglect  of 
their  society :"  of  which  acts  he  says,  **  if  they  disgust  those  with 
whom  you  are  to  live,  and  upon  whom  the  good  you  do  must  be  done. 


they  defeat  the  very  design  and 'use  of  your  vocation."  These  are  the 
men  whom  he  warns  against  "  drunken  feasts,  boisterous  sports,  and 
barbarous  diversions;"  and  to  whom  he  says,  "let  your  amusements, 
like  everything  about  you,  be  still,  and  quiet,  and  unoffending." 

What  course  then  would  you  recommend  refiectimj  Christians  to  adopt  ? 

That,  unless  there  be  insurmountable  scruples  of  conscience,  every 
Christian  continue  for  the  present  in  that  Church,  or  Dissenting 
community,  to  which  he  now  belongs  ;  applying  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances, whether  formed  by  education,  habit,  or  by  those  enact- 
ments of  law  which  prevent  the  clergy  from  entering  into  any  other 
profession,  the  same  rule  which  the  Apostle  applied  to  converts  of 
Jewish  and  heathen  origin : — "  Is  any  man  called  being  circum- 
cised ?  let  him  not  become  uncircumcised.  Is  any  called  in  uncir- 
cumcision  ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and 
uncircumcision  is  nothing :  but  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments of  God.  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he 
was  called." — 1  Corinth.,  vii.  18.  And  since  there  are  acknowledged 
evils  in  every  Dissenting  community  as  well  as  in  the  Church  ;  evils 
which  have  been  well  set  forth  in  that  valuable  weekly  paper,  The  Chris- 
tian Reformer,  let  each  strive  to  set  his  own  house  in  order.  Let  the 
Episcopalian  strive  to  improve  the  system  of  Episcopacy;  the  Independent 
and  the  Baptist,  their  respective  systems  ;  let  the  Wesleyans,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  remedy  every  defect  which 
they  may  discern  amongst  themselves;  so  shall- the  Christian  world  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  voluntary  and  compulsory 
principle,  and  of  the  various  forms  of  worship  and  discipline.  Thus 
shall  men,  who  never  can  be  driven  to  imity,  be  drawn  to  it  by  observing 
the  order  and  brotherly  love  of  each  denomination.  Then  shall  the 
world,  three-fourths  of  which  are  still  heathen,  behold  a  Christian  army, 
composed  of  various  regiments,  each  with  its  peculiar  uniform,  all 
serving  under  one  commander-in-chief,  and  marching  against  the  com- 
mon enemy — infidelity. 

Does  this  union  of  spirit  and  of  jMrpose  agree'with  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture t 

The  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  disciples  is,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one." 
The  test  of  discipleship  which  he  gives  is,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." — John  xiii.  35. 
To  those  who  turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  instead  of  against  the 
common  foe,  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  **  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
even  in  this  ;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and 
devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another." 
— Gal.  v.  14.  He  tells  them  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  so  that  as  there  is  but  one  God  and  one  faith,  they 
may  be  all  of  one  mind ;  walking  by  the  same  rule,  minding  the  same 
thing.  He  shows  that  the  diversities  of  gifts  and  of  oflfices  were  all 
intended  to  promote  this  end  : — that  "  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some, 
prophets  ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.    That  we  henceforth  be 
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no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into 
him   in   all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ." — Ephes,  iv.   11. 

Eliat  infei-ence  may  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
as  to  continuing  in  a  Church  in  which  are  great  abuses  ? 

Jesus  Christ  remained  to  the  last  in  the  Church  against  whose  evils  he 
so  strongly  protested.     His  attack  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  Jewish 
system  was  made  from  within  and  not  from  without.    He  spoke  not  against 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  others,  but  to  their  face  he  called  them 
hypocrites,  blind  guides,  and  a  generation  of  vipers.   To  each  individual  he 
pointed  out  his  respective  faults,  and  commended  to  each  the  merits  of  others. 
To  the  Jew  he  held  up  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan  :  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria  he  held  up  the  religion  of  the  Jews  :   "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what ;  we  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews." — John 
iv.  22.     Against  the  superstitions  of  the  Temple  he  protested   in   the 
Temple  itself ;  and  to  counteract  the  erroneous  doctrines  taught  in  the 
synagogues,  he  proclaimed  the  truth  in  the  synagogues  in  which  those 
errors  were  taught.     When  the  love  of  filthy  lucre  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  religious  rites  were  made  mere  instruments  of 
worldly  gain,  he  entered  the  very  Temple  in  which  these  practices  were 
carried  on,  and  having  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he  '*  cast  out  all 
them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  Temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money  changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves ;  and  said  unto 
them.  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  ;  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den   of  thieves." — Matt.  xxi.  12.     In  like  manner  the 
Apostles  continued  their  attendance  at  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogue, 
not  to  sanction  evil,  but  to  reprove  the  evil  doers.     If  any  of  them  were 
cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  the  persecution  which  they   underwent  did 
not  impede  the  progress  of  truth.     So  with  regard  to  the  two  thousand 
non-conformist  clergy,  who   were  ejected  by  a   tyrannical   act  of  the 
legislature,  their  ejection  did  not  prevent  the  progress  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.     In  fact,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  them  and   to  their  succes- 
sors, that  the  science  of  Church  government  is  better  understood  than 
at  any  former  period. 

In  attempting  the  work  of  Church  Reform  what  abuses  would  you  first 
remove  f 

Those  which  are  connected  with  ecclesiastical  revenue,  as  being  the 
root  of  all  others.  It  is  these  abuses  which  now  make  the  Church  a 
house  of  merchandise,  and  which  still  turn  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den 
of  thieves. 

Is  the  property  of  the  Church  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  ministers  F 

More  than  sufficient : — being,  from  land,  tithes,  and  Queen  Ann's 
bounty,  about  six  millions  sterling  annually. 

Are,  then,  the  clergy  well  paid  for  their  labours? 

They  are  most  unequally  paid.  Whilst  some,  who  do  little  or  nothing, 
are  receiving  from  five  hundred  pounds  to  several  thousands  a-year, 
those  who  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  services  of  the  church  seldom 
receive  more  than  100/.  a-year,  some  60l.,  and  many  only  401.  a-year. 

Is  this  the  use  originally  intended  to  be  made  of  Church  property  ? 

Certainly  not :  it  was  intended,  amongst  other  things,  to  support  those 
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who  minister ;  and,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  decent  competence,  to 
render  them  free  from  all  anxious  cares  respecting  temporal  things. 

In  what  way  has  this  evil  been  brought  about  f 

The  dignitaries  of  the  Church  have  in  their  own  possession  many 
benefices,  besides  having  it  in  their  power  to  give  to  their  sons 
and  relatives  many  more  ;  and  the  value  of  these  to  the  incumbents 
is  estimated  by  the  clear  sum  to  be  received  after  the  salary  of  a  curate 
is  deducted,  and  consequently  the  larger  the  incomes  of  the  benefices, 
and  the  smaller  the  stipends  of  the  curates,  the  greater  is  the  income 
of  these  wealthy  incumbents. 

But  how  does  this  affect  the  lay  patrons  ? 

The  lay  patrons  are  similarly  circumstanced ;  the  value  of  the 
livings  in  their  gift  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  income,  and  the 
sraallness  of  the  service  to  be  performed,  or  the  sraaliness  of  the  curate's 
stipend. 

Is  it  on  this  account  that  many  incumbents  and  patrons,  in  country 
parishes,  refuse  to  allow  more  than  one  sermon  to  be  preached  every  Sunday  f 

Precisely  so.  They  say  that  any  increase  of  duty  will  diminish  the 
value  of  the  living ;  and  the  price  a  purchaser  would  give  them  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  easy  duty. 

Hoio  many  pieces  of  preferment  may  one  clergyman  hold  ? 

I  have  heard  of  one  clergyman  having  six  or  eight ;  I  know  instances 
of  the  same  individual  having  four  or  five. 

But  can  it  be  possible  that  Bishops  should  increase  this  evil  by  being 
parties  to  it  ? 

Not  only  do  Bishops  themselves  participate  in  the  evil,  by  acting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  part  of  masters  of  colleges,  deans  of  cathedrals,  and 
incumbents  of  livings  :  but  it  almost  invariably  happens,  that  the  pre- 
ferment which  a  bishop  has  in  his  gift,  is  conferred  upon  his  own  family. 

In  what  other  uay  is  Church  property  held  f 

By  canons,  prebends,  archdeacons,  chancellors,  deans,  minor  canons, 
and  vicars  choral. 

Are  these  offices  useful  or  of  scriptural  origin? 

The  greater  part  of  them  of  no  use,  and  their  names  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  scripture. 

Are  they  fhm  sinecures  given  to  aged  and  valuable  ministers  of  the  Church  f 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  the 
nobility,  or  to  relatives  of  the  bishops,  who  thus  receive  their  one  or  two 
thousand  a-year  for  doing  nothing. 

What  then  do  you  j)ropose  as  a  remedy  ? 

Toaj)point  L'hurcli  Ri-form  Commissioners  to  receive  Church  property, 
and  apj)roj)riate  it  difrerently. 

Hari'  not  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  been  already  appointed  to  regulate 
these  matters  ? 

Yes.  But  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  appoint- 
ment, they  liave  been  repairing  and  gilding  the  ])innacles  of  the  Church, 
instead  of  examining  its  foundations  and  strengthening  its  walls.  And 
this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment. 

In  what  way  would  you  have  had  them  chosen? 

liy  the  people  :  and  there  never  will  be  any  efficient  reform  of  the 
Church  till  the  Commissioners  are  chosen  by  the  peopl^. 
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In  what  way  would  you  propose  that  they  should  act  ? 

t  would  have  them  abolish  the  office  of  deans,  archdeacons,  canons,  pre- 
bendaries, as  unscriptural,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  would  enable  the  Commissioners  to  receive  the  incomes  of  all  these 
offices  thus  destroyed,  of  all  sinecures  and  useless  offices  of  cathedrals, 
together  with  the  revenue  of  all  benefices. 

But  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  services  of  the  Church  would  be  as  well  per- 
formed when  the  stipends  of  the  larger  benefices  were  reduced? 

Much  better  performed.  The  persons  who  perform  the  greater  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  larger  benefices  are  the  curates,  and  when  they  had 
adequate  salaries,  they  would  have  more  encouragement  to  exertion,  and 
would  do  more  for  their  country  than  the  rich,  proud,  and  indolent 
rectors,  who,  by  their  wealth  and  personal  importance,  usurp  the 
authority  of  lords  over  God's  heritage,  instead  of  being  their  servants. 

How  would  you  jjlcice  the  clergy  in  situations  for  which  they  are  respec- 
tively adapted? 

By  allowing  the  people  to  select  their  own  ministers;  as  this  plan 
would  place  the  pious,  talented,  and  industrious,  in  important  stations, 
and  would  allot  to  less  suitable  persons  a  smaller  sphere  of  duty. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishops  are  chosen  ? 

Not  at  all.  They  are  generally  placed  in  their  elevated  stations  by  the 
patronage  of  the  nobility  and  the  government ;  and  when  so  placed 
they  look  to  their  patrons  for  further  promotion.  A  bishop,  if  he  pleases 
the  government,  is  removed  to  a  more  lucrative  bishopric  ;  so  that 
sometimes  the  same  diocese  has  two  or  three  bishops  within  a  single 
year,  none  of  whom  seriously  attend  to  its  welfare,  but  merely  wait 
for  a  higher  step,  to  obtain  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  led  to  act  as 
dishonourable  a  part  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  mere  placeman  or 
pensioner  does  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

What  alteration  ivoidd  you  propose  ? 

With  respect  to  their  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  beyond  any 
thing  else  fosters  ambition,  and  renders  them  too  proud  to  "be  approached 
with  confidence  by  the  inferior  clergy,  I  would  abolish  the  practice 
altogether.  Our  bishops  would  then  give  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  instead  of  associating  with  royalty,  and  seeking 
the  acquaintance  of  dukes  and  earls.  I  would  cut  down  their  un- 
righteous incomes  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  apportion  their  salaries 
to  their  duties. 

Has  the  need  of  these  reforms  never  occurred  to  those  "who  are  in  place 
ff  authority"  in  the  Church  f 

The  rulers  of  the  Church  have  been  proposing  various  reforms  in 
matters  of  minor  importance,  but  personal  interest  appears  to  have 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  more  glaring  evils  connected  with  themselves. 

Can  you  show  by  an  instance  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  see  the 
impropriety  of  enormous  revenues  when  enjoyed  by  other  dignitaries  ? 

I  can.  In  a  speech  recently  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Canons  and 
the  Cathedral  Clergy  of  St.  Paul's  : — "  I  pass  the  magnificent  Church 
which  crowns  the  metropolis,  and  is  consecrated  to  the  noblest  of  objects, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  I  ask  myself  in  what  degree  it  answers  that  object. 
I  see  there  a  dean  and  three  residentiaries,  with  incomes  amounting  in 
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the  aggregate  to  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  I  see, 
too,  connected  with  the  cathedral,  twenty-nine  clergymen,  whose  offices 
are  all  but  sinecures,  with  an  annual  income  of  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
and  likely  to  be  very  much  larger  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  I  pro- 
ceed a  mile  or  two  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  and  find  myself  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  population,  in  the  most  wretched  destitution  and  neglect : 
artizans,  mechanics,  labourers,  beggars,  thieves,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  thousand."  In  reply  to  which,  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the 
canons  of  St.  Paul's,  thus  addresses  the  bishop  : — "This  stroll  in  the 
metropolis  is  extremely  well  contrived  for  your  lordship's  speech ;  but 
suppose,  my  dear  lord,  that  instead  of  going  E.  and  N.E.,  you  had 
turned  about,  crossed  London  bridge,  and  resolving  to  make  your  walk 
as  impartial  as  possible,  had  proceeded  in  a  S.W.  direction,  you  would 
soon  in  that  case  have  perceived  a  vast  palace,  containing,  not  a  dean, 
three  residentiaries,  and  twenty-nine  clergymen,  but  one  attenuated 
prelate,  with  an  income,  enjoyed  by  himself  alone,  amounting  to  £30,000 
per  annum,  twice  as  great  as  that  of  all  these  confiscated  clergymen  put 
together ;  not  one  penny  of  it  given  up  by  Act  of  Parliament  during  his 
life  to  that  spiritual  destitution  he  so  deeply  deplores,  and  £15,000  per 
annum  secured  to  his  successor  ;  though  all  the  duties  of  the  office  might 
be  most  effectually  performed  for  one-third  of  the  salary." 

How  many  classes  of  Christian  ministers  arementionedin  theNewTestament? 

Only  two.  The  one,  bishops,  presbyters,  or  priests,  which  are  syno- 
nymous ;  and  the  other  deacons. 

From  what  source,  then,  are  the  other  titles  derived,  such  as  deans,  sub- 
deans,  canons,  and  minor-canons,  prebends,  arch-deacons,  precentors,  and 
vicars  choral f 

They  were  all  derived  from  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

Why,  then,  icere  they  not  done  away  at  the  Reformation? 

Archbishop  Cranmer  and  others  endeavoured  to  abolish  them,  and 
indeed  the  decree  had  almost  passed ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numberof  important  changes  then  effected,  it  was  thought  not  to  be  advisa- 
ble to  press  this  and  similar  improvements  at  that  period,  but  to  leave  them 
for  a  succeeding  age.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  alterations 
were  not  then  made,  since  those  particulars  which  were  left  for  further 
reform  are  still  remaining  just  as  they  were. 

IIow  do  you  propose  to  elect  the  Bishops  ? 

By  the  united  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Have  you  any  authority  for  this  mode  of  election  of  Bishops  ? 

Yes.  It  was  the  ancient  mode.  "  When  a  parish  or  bishopric  was 
vacant  through  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  all  the  members  of  that 
j)arish,  both  clergy  and  laity,  met  together  to  choose  a  fit  person  for  his 
successor,  to  whom  they  might  commit  the  care  and  government  of  their 
church.  Thus  when  Alexander  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  was 
by  the  compulsion  or  choice  of  the  members  of  the  church." — Euseb. 
lib.  G.  cap.  1 1.  And  as  for  the  Bishojiric  of  Rome,  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  of  this  kind  in  the  advancement  of  Eabianus  to  that  See  upon  the 
death  of  HishojjAnterus.  And  asKabianus,  solikewise  his  successor  Corne- 
lius, •'  was  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  clergy  and  laity."  Thus  also  with 
respect  to  the  diocese  of  Carthage,  Cyprian  was  choscji  Bishop  thereof  by 
its  inhabitants  and  members,  as  Pontius  his  deacon  writes,  "  that  though 
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he  was  a  novice,  yet  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  favour  of  the  people,  he 
was  elevated  to  that  sublime  dignity."  Cyprian  himself  frequently  owns 
that  he  was  promoted  to  that  honourable  charge  by  the  "  suffrage  of  the 
people."— Epist.  55.  §  7- 

If  the  Clergy  or  the  Bishops  render  themselves  unfit  for  their  office  by  their 
misconduct,  or  by  grievous  envoi's  in  doctrine,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  power 
of  dismissal  vested  in  some  quarter  ? 

Yes.     There  was,  originally,  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
it  ought  to  be  restored  to  them.     We  are  informed  thai,  "  If  Bishops 
proved  afterwards  scandalous  and  grossly  wicked,  or  at  least  heretical  in 
doctrine  and  apostates  from  the  faith,  the  people  had  power  to  expel  them, 
and   to    choose  others  in   their  places."     Martialis  and  Basilides,  two 
Spanish  Bishops,  were,  for  apostacy  and  idolatry,  deserted  by  their  parishes, 
who  elected  Felix  and  Sabinus  bishops  in  their  stead.    After  this,  Martialis 
and  Basilides  claimed  the  exercise  of  their  episcopal  authority,  but  their 
parishes  denied  it  to  them  ;  and  that  they  might  not  seem  to  act  by  a 
power  which  belonged  not  to  them,  they  sent  to  several  Bishops  in  Africa 
to  know  their  judgment  thereupon,  who  being  convened  in  a  synod, 
anno  258,)  whereof  Cyprian  was  president,  approved  and  commended 
their  proceedings,  assuring  them  "that  it  was  according  to  the  divine 
aw,  which  was  express  that  none  but  those  that  were  holy  and  blameless 
should  approach  God's  altar : — that  if  they  had  continued  to  have  com- 
municated with  their  profane  Bishops  they  would  have  been  accessories 
;o  their  guilt  and  villany,  and  would  have  contradicted  those  examples 
md  commands  in  Scripture  which  oblige  a  people  to  separate  from  their 
.vicked  and  ungodly  ministers  : — that  they  had  not  acted  irregularly  in 
^hat  they  had  since  done,  as  the  people  had  the  chief  power  of  choosing 
vorthy  Bishops,  so  also  of  refusing  those  that  were  unworthy." — Epist. 
38.  apud  Cyprian. 
Had  the  people  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church  in  those  days  f 
Yes.     All  things  relating  to  the  government  of  the  Church  v/ere  per- 
'ormed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.     The  people  were 
;o  do  nothing  without  the  bishop  (Ignatius  Epist.),  and  on  the  contrary, 
'  the  bishop  did  nothing  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
people." — (Cyprian  Epist.   6.)     AVhen  any  letters   came  from   foreign 
churches,  they  were  received  and  read  before  the  whole  church  ;  and  the 
vhole  church  agreed  upon  letters  to  be  sent  to  other  churches.     And  so 
'or  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  church  they  were 
nanaged  "by  the  common  advice  and  counsel  of  the  clergy  and  laity.'* 
Do  you  approve  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England  ? 
No.     I  would  abolish  them  forthwith  as  a  great  public  evil. 
What  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  in  the  enforcing  of  discipline? 
Offences  of  members  were  tried  by  the  whole  Church.     When  two  sub- 
leacons  of  his  parish  had  committed  some  great  misdemeanors,  Cyprian 
)rofesses  that  he  himself  was  not  a  sufficient  judge  of  their  crimes,  but 
hat  they  oughttobe  tried  by  all  the  people.   And  concerning  Felicissimus, 
.he  schismatic,  he  writes  to  the  people  from  his  exile,  that  if  it  pleased 
jrod,  he  would  come  to  them  after  Easter,  and  then  that  affair  should 
)e  adjusted  according  to  their  arbitrament  and  common  counsel. 

Would  not  these  arrangements  keep  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  wealthy 
lentlemen  from,  taking  orders  ? 
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They  would;  and  of  all  the  blessings  conferred  on  the  Church  of 
England,  this  perhaps  would  be  the  greatest.  It  would  then  cease  to  be 
prostituted  to  political  purposes  ;  there  would  then  be  no  easy  profession 
left,  with  its  splendid  incomes  for  the  profligate  and  indolent.  It  has 
too  long  been  the  disgrace  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  its  offices 
have  been  held  by  the  most  worthless  and  abandoned,  who  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake  have  consented  to  become  hypocrites  ;  they  take  their  tithes 
and  receive  their  fees,  but  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  riches,  they  care  not  at  all ;  yea,  they  are  frequently  at 
variance  with  them — equally  despising  and  despised.  Every  temptation 
to  men  of  pleasure,  of  rank,  and  of  title,  to  enter  the  church  for  the  sake 
of  its  honours  or  emoluments,  should  be  entirely  removed. 

Is  it  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  accustomed  salary  ? 

Not  by  any  means  when  the  salary  itself  is  unjust.  It  is  rather  doing 
an  act  of  justice  to  all  parties  to  see  that  such  salaries  are  apportioned  to 
the  duties  performed. 

As  you  would  intrust  most  important  matters  to  these  Commissioners,  of 
whom  ought  they  to  consist  ? 

Of  wise  and  judicious,  upright  and  zealous  men,  celebrated  for  their 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

In  what  way  would  you  have  this  effected  ? 

I  would  have  them  chosen  by  twenty-five  of  the  largest  towns,  each  of 
such  towns  electing  two  Commissioners. 

Jn  what  way  might  these  towns  obtain  the  privilege  of  electing  the  Church 
Reform  Commissioners  ? 

The  Sovereign  has  power  to  issue  a  Commission  and  to  insert  therein  any 
names  that  may  be  approved  ;  and  since  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
Parliament  has  enough  to  do  in  conducting  the  civil  affairs  of  the  realm, 
and  that  the  situation  of  the  Church  is  such  as  to  require  the  undivided 
attention  of  intelligent  men,  if  petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  Queen 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  the  effect  that  the  persons  so  elected 
might  constitute  a  Church  Reform  Commission,  the  Queen,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  would,  in  all  probability,  graciously  listen  to  them;  and  it 
would  remain  for  Parliament  to  grant  the  necessary  powers. 

in  what  manner  should  the  election  of  Commissioners  be  conducted  ? 

I  would  have  every  man  who  can  read  and  write  permitted  to  vote  :  the 
votes  to  be  taken  by  ballot*  :  no  canvassing  to  be  allowed ;  but  the  can- 
didates to  be  invited  to  public  meetings  to  explain  their  sentiments  and 
to  answer  questions. 

There  are  already  many  elections  in  which  the  people  take  no  interest, 
might  they  not  show  similar  apathy  in  this  ? 

They  might  :  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  great  evil,  which  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence  under  the  present  system,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
elections  of  all  public  officers,  throughout  the  kingdom,  take  place  in  one 
day.  Such  a  day  would  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  day  of  great 
responsibility ;  a  deeper  interest  would  be  excited  ;  and  on  the  high  tide 
of  public  opinion,  able  men  would  be  brought  into  every  department  of 
the  state. 

This  plan  seems  effectually  calculated  to  rouse  public  attention,  but  would 

•  A  mofle  of  choif*  adopted  by  the  privileged,  but  demed  to  the  people.  The  Pope  is  elected 
by  bhllot.  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals. 
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not  so  many  elections  taking  place  at  once  be  attended  with  some  con- 
fusion ? 

Not  in  the  least.  Suppose,  for  instance,  this  general  day  of  election 
each  year  to  be  the  first  of  January,  and  that  every  one  who  had  proved 
his  ability  to  read  and  write  had  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of  voters,  and 
had  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  :  suppose  further  that  the  names 
of  all  candidates  had  been  duly  left  at  every  house  some  weeks  before, 
and  that  opportunities  had  been  afforded  to  every  district  to  hear  the 
sentiments  of  these  candidates,  and  to  ask  them  questions; — I  propose 
that  each  voter  proceed  to  the  place  of  election  and  put  into  the  ballot 
box  a  paper  like  the  following 

VOTING  PAPER ; 

I  vote  for  A.B.  as  my  representative  in  Parliament. 

I  vote  for  C.  D.  as  my  representative  in  the  Town  Council. 

I  vote  for  E.  F.  as  my  representative  in  the  Church  Reform  Commission 

I  vote  for  G.  H.  as  my  representative  in  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

I  vote  for  J.  K.  as  the  Minister  of  Religious  Instruction  of  this  parish. 

These  simultaneous  elections  would  bring  together  a  larger  number  of 
voters  than  could  be  drawn  together  by  any  one  election ;  and  would 
obtain  that  which  is  so  desirable  and  yet  so  difficult  to  obtain — a  fair 
expression  of  the  public  voice. 

Is  it  right  that  an  indiscriminate  midtitude  of  voters,  many  of  whom  have 
no  knowledge  of  religious  matters,  should  decide  the  election  of  a  parochial 
minister  ? 

They  would  as  a  mass  possess  more  religious  knowledge  than  many 
of  the  present  patrons.  Besides,  the  Church  of  England  has  already 
recognised  this  method ;  there  being  many  parishes  in  which  the  in- 
cumbents of  livings  are  elected  by  all  the  parishioners ;  three  such 
parishes  being  in  the  town  of  Cambridge*  alone.  Wherever  public  money 
[is  paid,  the  public  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  person 
who  receives  it.  If,  however,  any  congregation  wish  to  elect  their  own 
minister,  without  the  interference  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  voters,  they 
bave  only  to  surrender  their  portion  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  then 
they  may  fairly  demand  the  right  to  elect  the  minister  whom  they,  by 
their  own  contributions,  support. 

By  what  means  would  you  have  these  Commissioners  supported  ? 

By  suitable  salaries,  out  of  those  funds,  for  the  better  administration 
jf  which,  they  were  appointed  :  ten  times  the  amount  of  one  day's  in- 
come being  deducted  for  every  day  of  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  urgent  necessity  to  be 
nade  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority. 

For  what  period  would  you  have  each  Commissioner  continue  in  office  ? 

For  two  years;  one-half  of  them  going  out  each  year. 

What  means  would  you  adopt  as  a  security  against  the  abuse  of  piower  ? 

I  would  recommend  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Church  Reform 
ommissioners  should  be  carefully  defined,  by  a  previous  commission 
similarly  elected  for  the  express  purpose,  which  should  sit  for  one  month 
n  order  to  draw  out  regulations  for  their  guidance,  and  to  arrange  such 

*  The  late  Eev.  C.  Simeon  was  ejected  by  the  parishioners  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Canihridge 
t  a  time  when  very  few  patrons  would  have  selected  him  for  preferment. 
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a  system  of  checks  and  precautions  as  a  knowledge  of  public  business 
would  dictate.  After  the  meeting  of  the  previous  commission,  clerks 
and  auditors  should  be  appointed,  who  should  keep  exact  accounts  of 
all  proceedings,  and  lay  them  every  week  before  the  public  in  a  "  Church 
Reform  Gazette,"  setting  forth  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
commission,  and  all  matters  of  general  interest. 

Si7ice  ten  thousand  clergymen,  each  receiving  on  an  average  £200  a-year, 
ivould  only  require  two  millions  a-year,  how  would  you  appropriate  the 
remaining  four  millions  ? 

To  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor ;  and  to  the  repair  and  necessary 
expenses  which  attend  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  parish 
churches ;  according  to  the  original  intention  of  ecclesiastical  revenue. 
The  congregations  of  many  parish  churches  and  episcopal  chapels 
keep  in  repair  the  buildings,  and  support  their  own  ministers,  without 
any  assistance  from  Church  Property  or  from  Church  Rates.  If  this 
plan  were  generally  adopted  by  the  more  intelligent  congregations, 
and  if  the  income  attached  to  their  respective  churches  were  sur- 
rendered for  public  purposes,  the  four  millions,  together  with  the 
amount  thus  surrendered,  would  enable  the  Legislature  to  abolish  all 
Church  Rates  and  Poor  Rates ;  and  with  them  all  compulsory  religion 
and  compulsory  charity. 


6^  Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer,  weigJis,  with 
an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce. 
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THE  CORN  LAWS, 

AND 

THE    NATIONAL     DEBT; 

OR, 

THE  PARSON'S  DREAM,  AND  THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our-prospects  of  reform  in  church 
and  state  depend,  under  providence,  upon  our  beloved  Queen. 
In  her  countenance,  as  she  went  in  state  to  open  her  first 
parliament,  I  thought  I  discerned  the  intelligence  and  firm- 
ness which  would,  at  some  future  day,  prompt  her  to  come  forth 
as  the  vindicator  of  God's  justice  and  the  asserter  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights,  against  the  wealthy  few  by  whom  the  industrious 
many  are  now  oppressed.  Events  have  since  occurred  which 
were  calculated  to  overwhelm  with  anxiety  the  youthful  mind 
of  Queen  Victoria  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  slanderous  malice  of 
a  political  faction  £nd  the  traitorous  designs  of  spies  and  assas- 
sins, her  Majesty  has  acted  as  one  would  act  who  was  capable  of 
performing  an  important  part  on  the  national  stage.  With  these 
impressions  upon  my  mind,  I  was  one  day  reading  in  Taifs  Maga- 
zine a  passage  on  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  the  two  subjects  became 
thus  insensibly  connected  in  my  thoughts,  and  furnished  the 
materials  for  a  vivid  dream  of  the  following  night.  In  my  dream 
1  read  aloud  the  extract  from  Tait ;  I  asked  if  it  were  possible 
that,  in  a  country  so  religious  and  with  institutions  for  the  ido- 
latrous heathen  and  for  the  enslaved  African,  so  philanthropic, 
such  things  could  be  ! — and  especially  if  it  were  possible  that  a 
Queen,  surrounded  by  venerable  Bishops  and  pious  clergy, 
could  tolerate  such  injustice  !  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  her 
Majesty  might  not  have  heard  of  the  corn  laws,  and  that  her  in- 
dignation would  be  roused  if  she  knew  that  one  part  of  her  sub- 
jects was  enriching  itself  by  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  other 


part.  T^'nder  this  impression  I  determined  to  transmit  to  her 
Majesty  a  copy  of  the  passage  by  our  admirable  penny  post,  to 
obtain  which  for  us  she  had  not  only  given  her  sanction,  but  had 
conceded  her  own  right  of  sending  letters  free  ;  and  in  a  distinct 
hand  I  wrote  it  out  as  follows  :  — 

"How  DO  Poor  Men  Live? — The  com  laws  is  a  misnomer 
for  what  is  generally  signified  by  them — namely,  the  taxes  on 
food.  It  should  be  familiarly  known  that  every  man,  and  woman, 
and  child,  who  earns  a  shilling  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  in 
laying  it  out  for  food,  gives  at  least  threepence  to  the  landown- 
ers, who  are  the  law-makers  ;  that  it  is  not  bread,  not  com  alone 
that  is  directly  taxed  for  the  landowners'  benefit,  but  all  sorts 
of  food.  For  example,  fine  new  Dutch  butter  is  now  selling  in 
the  city  in  which  we  write  at  lOd.  a  pound  ;  but  the  import  duty 
upon  this  butter  is  25  per  cent.,  which,  were  it  an  article  of  free 
trade,  as  it  is  one  of  universal  consumption,  might  be  bought  at 
7d.  a  pound.  Foreign  cheese  is  so  heavily  taxed,  that  cheese 
for  which  the  working  man  pays  6d.  a  pound  could  be  bought 
for  4d.  The  present  duty  on  ham  is,  we  believe,  28s.  per  hun- 
dred weight.  But  there  is  also  strict  prohibition  on  the  impor- 
tation of  all  kinds  of  fresh  meat,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  &c.,  and  a 
duty  on  eggs  and  fresh  fruits.  From  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
the  opposite  coasts  of  France,  the  daily  and  hourly  supply  of 
untaxed  provisions  to  our  great  towns,  by  means  of  steamers 
and  railways,  would  have  an  instant  effect  in  reducing  prices, 
which  we  need  not  describe.  The  corn  laws,  then,  popularly 
mean  the  mouth-tax,  the  trencher  and  pot-tar,  the  food -impost. 
Thoy  comprehend  the  butter,  the  cheese,  the  ham,  the  hung 
beef,  the  egg  and  poultry  impost,  fastened  upon  the  industry  of 
the  country,  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  landowners,  and  for 
their  nltimute  injury.  These  laws  mean  as  well  the  candle  and 
soap  laws,  as  the  import  duty  wliich  enhances  the  price  of  meat 
raises  that  of  tallow  ;  so  that  soap  and  candles  are  first  taxed  in 
the  raw  material,  and  then  excised  when  manufactured.  Let 
us,  then,  give  the  corn  laws  their  true  designation — the  jiouth 
TAX,  the  FOOD  iHi'osT.  Men  live  not  by  bread  alone,  nor  yet  in 
this  country  by  any  one  necessary  which  escapes  the  landowners. 
Along  with  engravings  and  models  of  the  different  sizes  of  the 
loaf,  which  is  of  equal  price  in  despotic  Russia,  revolutionary 
Franco,  and  in  free  and  happy  England,  there  should  bo  side  by 
side,  engravings  and  models  of  hams,  cheeses,  and  trths  of  butter, 
all  80  '  beautifully  less'  for  equivalent  sums  of  Englishmen's 


money.  It  is  worse  tban  idle  to  wnste  one  more  word  upon 
British  landowners.  On  this  subject  they  are  given  over  to  the 
curse  of  judicial  blindness.  In  laboriously  nndermining  the  ma- 
nufactures and  trade  of  their  country,  while  they  half  starve  their 
countrymen,  they  viust  be  left  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  them  golden 
eggs  in  their  own  uay.  Their  sin  will  then  find  them  out ;  or  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  must  be  visited  upon  the  children,  if  the 
injury  last  so  long." — Tait. 
I  received  the  following  answer  by  return  of  post. 

"  Windsor,  January  14, 1841. 

"  Rev.  Sir,— I  thank  you  for  the  extract  from  Tait.  I  was  not 
previously  aware  of  the  injustice  practised  upon  my  people.  I 
laid  it  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  my  Lords  declare  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  jSational  Debt,  domestic  agriculture  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  agriculture  without  the  protection  of  the 
corn  laws.  My  Lords  tell  me  that  the  empire  over  which  I 
reign  is  a  mortgaged  estate  ;  and  that  high  prices  and  high  rents 
are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
mortgage.  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  impose  a  task  upon  you  : — Write 
for  my  inspection  the  speech  which  you  would  desire  me  to  de- 
liver from  the  throne,  on  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament.  VICTORIA." 

I  therefore  proceeded  to  sketch  the  following 
QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  receive  the  most  friendly  assu* 
ranees  from  foreign  powers.  The  aftairs  of  Syria  and  China 
present  a  most  favourable  aspect.  I  should  deeply  deplore  the 
necessity  for  war.  I  regard  war  as  a  savage  relic  of  barbarous 
ages  ;  and  of  less  practical  utility  in  settling  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute than  friendly  arbitration.  I  should  also  deeply  regret  any 
further  addition  to  the  National  Debt,  which  is  already  grievous 
in  its  pressure  upon  the  industrious  classes ;  and  I  shall  most 
readily  concur  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  a  congress  of  nations 
for  the  adjustment  of  national  differences. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  learn  with  regret 
that  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  much  distress  and  con- 
sequent discontent  at  home.  I  am  told  that  food  has  been  dear, 
work  scarce,  and  wages  low. 

I  am  informed  that  the  want  of  employment  is  owing  to  th 


restrictions  on  trade  ;  and  that  if  the  merchants  might  bring 
back  the  corn  of  foreign  nations  in  exchange  for  the  goods  which 
they  export,  the  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  give  to  the 
operatives  employment  in  abundance  ;  and  that,  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturer,  must  follow  the  prosperity  of  the 
operatives,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  declared  to  me,  that  of 
every  twenty  shillings  received  by  the  master  manufacturer, 
nineteen  shillings  are  distributed  amongst  his  workmen  in  wages. 

1  am  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  impossible  to  throw 
open  our  ports  to  foreign  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  taxation  required  for  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt, 
which  renders  the  agricultural  portion  of  my  subjects  unable  to 
compete  with  the  cultivators  of  foreign  soils. 

Duly  weighing  these  conflicting  statements,  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  removing  from  the  shoulders  of 
ray  people  the  burthen  of  the  National  Debt.  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  it  be  not  speedily  removed  by  the  hand  of  prudence  and 
justice,  it  will  be  thrown  off  by  some  national  convulsion,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  our  national  honour,  to  the  distress  of  thou- 
sands of  widows  and  persons  of  small  incomes  arising  from  the 
funds,  and  to  the  destruction  of  many  admirable  institutions, 
such  as  Savings  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  and  Provident  Insu- 
rance Companies.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  devise  a 
plan  by  which  the  National  Debt  may  be  paid  off,  and  all  these 
evils  avoided. 

INIy  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  plan  I  have  to  propose  will 
require  your  cordial  co-operation  and  some  personal  sacrifice. 
But  to  those  whose  love  for  their  country  would  lead  them  to 
die  on  the  field  of  battle  in  its  defence,  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion 
of  property  can  be  of  light  esteem,  when  its  object  is  to  deliver 
my  kingdom  from  mortgage,  and  my  people  from  oppression. 

In  the  sacrifice  that  I  am  about  to  recommend  to  you,  I  shall 
set  you  the  example  ;  and  that  I  may  prove  myself  worthy  of 
being  your  ruler,  I  shall  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  ;  and  shall 
deem  those  most  worthy  of  exalted  rank  amongst  the  nobles  of 
the  land  who  shall  most  nearly  imitate  my  example.  To  them 
also  will  appertain  a  greatness  superior  to  all  earthly  honour; 
as  my  lords  the  bishops  will  inform  you,  that  excessive  wealth 
is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  eternal  interests  of  its  possessor; 
that  there  is  a  solemn  warning  given  to  the  rich  man  who  fares 
sumptuously  whilst  the  poor  at  his  gale  arc  in  want  of  bread  j 


that  at  the  last  awful  clay  of  account,  the  having  intentionally 
increased  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  bread  will  be  regarded  by 
the  Righteous  Judge  of  All,  as  though  the  parties  had  done  it 
to  him  ;  and  as  though,  when  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
they  had  purposely  placed  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
beyond  his  reach.  These  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  made 
great  exertions  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  such  as  suffered 
from  the  famine  in  Judea,  Avill  teach  you  that  it  is  hard  for  them 
that  hare  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  they 
■^'ill  point  out,  for  your  imitation,  instances  of  converts  to  our 
holy  religion,  who  gave,  some  half  their  goods,  and  some  the 
whole,  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  their  brethren.  And 
they  will,  doubtless,  enforce  their  precepts  by  their  personal 
compliance  with  the  recommendations,  which,  in  the  course  of 
this  address,  I  shall  make  to  them. 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  there  are  a  thousand  persons  residing 
■within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  ten  miles,  this  house  being  the 
centre,  whose  united  property  is  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt.  Itis  nottobe  expected,however,  that  any  particular  class 
should  surrender  their  entire  property  ;  and  it  is  but  just  that 
all  who  have  riches,  that  is,  all  who  possess  food,  clothing,  and 
habitation,  and  something  to  spare,  should  bear  their  share  in 
this  noble  enterprise.  It  is  also  not  necessary  that  the  whole  sum 
of  eight  hundred  millions  be  liquidated  in  one  year.  It  will  be 
more  equitable  to  the  present  generation  to  extend  the  payment 
over  the  next  twenty  years  ;  and  in  tlie  humble  hope  that  I  may 
live  to  see  these  my  dominions  free  from  debt  I  have  determined 
to  surrender 

1. — All  my  palaces,  lands,  and  forests,  except  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Windsor  Castle. 

2. — All  revenues  derived  from  the  duchies  of  Cornwall,  Lan- 
caster, or  from  any  other  source,  except  the  Civil  List. 

3. — One  half  of  my  annual  income  arising  from  the  Civil  List, 
including  the  funds  from  which  State  pensions  are  paid,  leav- 
ing all  pensioners  to  seek  a  more  honourable  source  of  income. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  like  manner,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Dowager  will,  out  of  the  income  of  ^100,000  a-year,  willingly 
cede  to  the  nation,  ^90,000  a-year;  and  that,  being  only  an 
individual  without  family  or  incumbrance,  she  will  be  most 
happy  to  live  upon  ^10,000  a-year. 

1  am  confident  that  my  uncles,  the  Kings  of  Belgium  and  Ha- 


nover,  will  see  it  to  he  their  duty  to  surrender  all  income  or 
emolument  which  they  now  receive  from  this  country. 

Each  of  my  ministers  of  state  will  be  most  happy  to  serve  the 
country  for  ^2,000  instead  of  ^5,000  a-year,  and  my  ambassa- 
dors, oflBcers  of  my  household,  and  all  commissioners  will 
accede  to  a  similar  reduction. 

Out  of  regard  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  office  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  remove  the  scandal  to  religion  which  the  wealth 
and  pomp  of  the  prelacy  have  brought  upon  it,  I  do,  with 
the  authority  vested  in  me,  as  head  of  the  church  in  all  things 
of  a  secular  nature,  recommend  them  to  cede  their  income,  their 
palaces,  and  their  lands,  with  the  accumulated  wealth  they  have 
laid  up,  to  the  supply  of  the  exigencies  of  the  state  ;  thus  tes- 
tifying their  conviction  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive ;"  and  in  order  that,  having  learned  to  abound,  they 
may  now  learn,  in  humble  circumstances,  to  be  therewith  con- 
tent ;  and  that  they  may  render  useful  service  ;  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  apostolic  simplicity,  be  able  to  appeal  to  their  bre- 
thren, to  witness  that  their  own  hands  have  ministered  to  their 
necessities.  I  further  recommend  them  to  depart  from  this 
house  ;  and  diligently  to  apply  their  minds,  first  to  the  practice 
and  then  to  the  preaching  of  Christ's  holy  gospel. 

As  head  of  the  church,  I  further  propose  that  the  property  of 
all  chapters  and  cathedrals,  all  incomes  of  deans,  canons,  and 
prebends,  and  of  all  livings,  the  excess  above  ^300  a-year,  be 
devoted  to  the  same  great  object.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the  first 
lessons  which  the  instructors  of  youth  should  instil  into  their 
minds  to  "  owe  no  man  anything,"  and  as  that  precept  is  equally 
applicable  to  men  in  their  collective  as  in  their  individual  capa- 
city, I  would  suggest  to  tlie  masters,  tutors,  and  fellows  of  all 
colleges  and  endowed  schools  that  they  surrender  one  half  of 
tlie  estates  of  such  colleges  and  schools. 

The  property  of  the  lords  temporal,  and  of  all  wealthy  com- 
moners, I  propose  to  set  free  from  all  entail  and  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture  ;  and  I  recom- 
mend that  your  lordships  vie  with  each  other  in  the  extent  of 
property  that  you  will  dedicate  to  this  great  object  5  and  let  it 
henceforth  be  deemed  a  crime  against  tlie  state  for  a  wealthy 
man  to  leave  property  to  those  who  are  already  wealthy,  instead 
of  bequeathing  it  to  provide  for  the  reasonable  expenditure  of 
the  country  to  which  he  owes  his  birth,  his  many  privileges, 
and  the  protection  of  his  property. 
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1  am  credibly  informed  that  the  less  respectable  portion  of 
the  aristocracy  are  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  laws,  and  com- 
mitting breaches  of  the  peace,  by  wrenching  oft' knockers,  break- 
ing windows,  and  assaulting  the  police,  for  which  the  punish- 
ment which  the  laws  provide  is  utterly  inadequate  ;  I  tlierefore 
propose  that  a  fine  of  ^1,000  for  each  off"ence  be  paid  towards 
the  liquidation  of  the  jS'ational  Debt ;  and  if  the  oft"ence  be  that 
of  endeavouring  by  bribery  or  intimidation  to  influence  an  elec- 
tor in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  that  the  fine  in  such  case 
be  the  forfeiture  of  one  half  of  the  estate  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  if  the  person  so  off"ending  be  in  his  minority,  or  not  come 
into  possession  of  his  estate,  one  half  of  the  estate  of  his  father, 
who  has  brought  up  a  son  in  principles  and  practices  so  disho- 
nourable. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the 
noble  sacrifice  which  I  novv  recommend  will  be  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  your  ostentatious  charities  and  subscriptions  to  religious 
societies.  To  sanction  a  system  which  makes  men  poor,  and 
then  by  parochial  relief,  or  gifts  of  bread,  clothing,  or  fuel,  to 
pretend  topity  their  poverty,  is  amockery  of  true  charity,  which 
"  seeketh  not  her  own,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity."  You  part  with  a  few  hundreds  to  feed  the  poor,  but 
you  take  from  them  as  many  thousands,  and  you  glory  in  the 
deed.  You  subscribe  to  the  building  of  churches  ;  and  if  you 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  that  man  who,  because  he  loved  the 
Jewish  nation,  built  them  a  synagogue,  you  do  well ;  but  you 
have  no  right  to  be  generous  until  you  have  been  just.  You 
are  spending  on  churches  that  which  is  not  yours,  but  that 
which  belongs  to  the  people.  Such  profession  of  religion,  whilst 
you  neglect  its  great  command,  "to  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourself,"  and  "  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you,"  is  the  very  cause  of  the  abhorrence  which  millions 
now  feel  towards  that  holy  religion,  and  of  the  infidelity  now 
so  increasingly  prevalent.  To  the  rich  young  man,  who  came 
to  our  Lord  to  ask  what  he  should  do,  it  was  not  said,  "  Build 
a  synagogue,"  or  "  Subscribe  to  religious  institutions,"  but — 
"  Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  pooh,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven."  The  industrious  millions  of 
this  empire  are  poor,  and  burthened  with  debt;  I  urge  upon 
you  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice  which  He  whom  you  pro- 
fess to  serve,  urged  upon  the  rich  when  he  was  upon  earth.  If 
you  do  not  trust  in  riches,  you  will  willingly  follow  the  advice 
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■which  1  give,  and  the  example  which  I  am  about  to  set ;  and  if 
you  do  trust  in  riches,  the  duty  is  still  more  urgent,  for  all  your 
prayers  and  services  are  nothing  until  you  can  become  willing 
to  part  with  the  treasure  on  which  your  heart  is  fixed.  You 
are  not  invited  to  take  upon  you  the  Christian  name  until  you 
have  done  this,  since  the  order  of  proceeding  is,  "  Go  and  sell 
that  thou  bast,  and  give  to  the  poor,"  and  then,  "  come  and 
follow  me."  You  are  not  invited  to  present  your  subscriptions 
to  religious  institutions  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  people 
have  just  cause  of  complaint  against  you,  the  command  to  you 
is,  •'  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
mid  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  Remove  the  evil  consequences 
of  those  unrighteous  wars  in  which  you  and  your  fathers  involved 
the  nation  ;  do  away  with  those  partial  and  oppressive  laws  which 
you  and  your  fathers  have  enacted ;  and  if  you  would  have  a 
religion  worthy  of  the  respect  of  common  sense,  imitate  the 
converted  publican  Zaccheus,  and  say,  "  Behold,  Lord,  half  of 
my  goods  I  give  unto  the  poor  ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man,  I  restore  him  four-fold."  Such  a  religion  would 
be  far  better  than  the  profession  of  even  the  purest  creed,  and 
would  infinitely  surpass  the  childish  conceits  of  Puseyism. 

I  call  upon  all  who  possess  property,  inland  or  money,  to 
make  a  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  its  amount ;  and  that  all  Eng- 
land may  know  whether  every  man  does  his  duty,  I  shall  cause 
the  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  be  enrolled  in 
a  town  roll,  and  those  of  a  county  in  a  county  roll ;  and  in  columns 
left  for  the  purpose  each  individual  shall  enter  the  value  of  his 
possessions,  and  the  sum  he  is  willing  to  give  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  national  bankruptcy  ;  and  a  copy  of 
such  lists  shall  be  print-^d  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
householder  in  such  town  or  county. 

And  that  it  may  never  again  be  in  the  power  of  an  unprinci- 
pled legislature  to  inflict  upon  the  people  another  National  Debt, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  my  assent  to  such  a  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  as  shall  return  a  House  of  Commons  truly 
representing  the  people.  With  the  entire  failure  of  the  last 
Reform  Bill  before  ray  eyes,  and  willi  the  disgraceful  exhibi- 
itions  of  the  Registration  Courts,  I  will  agree  to  no  measure 
that  does  not  give  to  my  people  the  ballot,  as  the  only  moans 
of  protection  against  the  interference  of  tyrannical  men  ;   and 
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that  does  not  extend  the  suffrage  to  every  man  who  can  prove 
himself  to  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  entrusted  with  a  vote. 
And  as  a  Parliament  so  elected  ought  to  be  permitted  to  begin, 
continue,  and  end  its  deliberations  without  fear  of  external  juris- 
diction, I  will  most  readily  surrender  my  prerogative  of  dissolv  - 
ing  at  pleasure  such  Parliament.  If  I  find  that  my  present  mi- 
nisters have  not  sufficient  fidelity  to  their  country  to  introduce 
such  new  Reform  Bill  into  this  Parliament,  I  will  call  to  my 
counsels  other  ministers  of  a  more  noble  spirit. 

And  inasmuch  as  my  people  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  justice 
in  our  courts  of  law,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  and  the  mercenary  practices  of  lawyers,  I  am  determined 
to  provide  a  simple  code  of  laws,  to  be  placed  in  every  man's 
hand,  which  shall  secure  cheap  and  speedy  justice  between  man 
and  man.  In  order  to  this,  I  now  offer  10  prizes  of  ^1000  each 
for  the  10  most  perfect  essays  upon  this  subject,  pointing  out 
equitable  laws  and  the  equitable  execution  of  them ;  such  code 
of  laws  not  to  exceed  in  size  the  New  Testament;  to  iovolve 
the  principle  of  arbitration  ;  of  settling  by  an  authority  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  any  doubtful  point ;  and  to  contain 
suitable  penalties  for  those  persons  who  shall  needlessly  bring 
their  fellow -citizens  before  a  tribunal  of  justice. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Having  summoned  you  in  par- 
liament to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  I  cannot  doubt 
your  readiness  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  proposi- 
tions which  I  have  now  laid  before  you  ;  nor  will  I  permit  my- 
self to  fear  that  you  are  so  ignorant  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  so 
indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society,  or  so  attached  to  the  wealth 
which  you  possess,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution.' 

This  speech  was  delivered  from  the  throne  amidst  the  con- 
sternation of  the  selfish  and  the  delight  of  the  patriotic  :  its 
contents  were  spread  with  railway  speed  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  brought  back  to  their  Queen 
as  the  heart  of  one  man.  The  Chartist  declared  that  he  would 
wait  for  the  Queen's  promised  Charter ;  the  Socialist  that  he 
would  wait  for  the  new  order  of  things  ;  the  Republican  de- 
clared that  even  if  there  were  a  republic  he  would  vote  for 
Victoria  as  President ;  but  that  with  such  principles,  he  should 
be  quite  reconciled  to  the  monarchy  :  the  proud  priests  and 
prelates  frowned  ;  but  the  words  of  Scripture,  as  in  letters  of 
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fire,  condemned  them  for  their  greediness  of  filthy  lucre  ;  all 
faithful  pastors  and  their  flocks  rejoiced  ;  England  laughed  in 
every  valley  and  on  every  hill  ;  in  every  town  the  bells  rang 
meirily,  and  the  cannon  roared  ;  the  people  marched  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts 
of  **  God  save  the  Queen,"  "  Long  live  the  Queen,"  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 
January  16th,  1841. 
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THE  OUTCRY,  &c. 


There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  evils  which  men  brin^ 
upon  themselves ;  one  is,  to  save  men  from  the  consequences  of  their 
misconduct,  which  leads  them  to  do  the  like  again,  and  encourages 
others  to  follow  their  example :  the  other  is,  to  allow  such  as  will  learn 
in  no  other  way,  to  learn  by  experience  that,  "  the  way  of  transgres- 
sors is  hard  ;"  and  thai,  "  the  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns." 
This  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
divine  government ;  and  the  moral  discipline,  which  is  to  train  men 
for  a  better  state  of  things,  is  thwarted  in  proportion  as  spurious  charity 
removes  the  chastisement  which  bad  conduct  incurs;  and  it  is  promoted 
in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  self  support  are  enforced.  *'  In  the 
present  state,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  great  work,  The  Analogy^  "  all 
which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  into  our  own 
poioer.  For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  actions  ;  and 
we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  foreseeing 
these  consequences.  We  find  by  experience  he  does  not  so  much  as 
preserve  our  lives,  exclusively  of  our  own  care  and  attention,  to  provide 
ourselves  with,  and  to  make  use  of  that  sustenance,  by  which  he  ha* 
appointed  that  our  lives  shall  be  preserved ;  and  without  which,  he 
has  appointed,  they  shall  not  be  preserved  at  all.  I  know  not  that 
we  have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but  by  means  of  our 
own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part, 
pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet :  or,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  by  rashness,  ungoverned  passions,  wilfulness,  or  even  by  negli- 
gence, make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please;  and  many  do 
please  to  make  themselves  extremely  miserable." 

It  was  with  due  regard  to  this  salutary  discipline  that  the  tried  friend 
of  the  poor,  Dr.  Franklin,  framed  his  useful  maxims.  He  did  not 
flatter  the  poor ;  he  did  not  seek  popularity  by  recommending  the  pal- 
liatives of  charitable  gifts  and  parochial  allowance ;  but,  knowing  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  he  displayed  the  most  genuine  benevo 
lence  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  degradation  rather 
than  in  providing  the  means  of  support  under  it.  In  reference  to  the 
English  Poor  Laws,  he  says,  *'  I  am  for  doing  good  to  the  poor;  but  I  i 
differ  in  opinion  about  the  means.  I  think  the  best  way  of  doing  good  ' 
to  the  poor,  is,  not  making  them  easy  in  poverty,  but  leading  or  driving 
them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth,  I  travelled  much  ;  and  I  observed,  in 
different  countries,  that  the  more  pubUc  provisions  were  made  for  the 
poor,  the  less  they  provided  for  themselves :  and,  of  course,  became 
poorer :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  was  done  for  them,  the  more  they 
did  for  themselves,  and,  of  course,  became  richer.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  where  so  many  provisions  are  established  for  them  ;  so 
loany  hospitals  to  receive  them  when  they  are  sick  or  lame,  founded 


and  maintained  by  voluntary  charities ;  so  many  alms-houses  for  the 
aged ;  together  with  a  general  law  made  by  the  rich  to  subject  their 
estates  to  a  heavy  tax,  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Under  all  these 
obligations,  are  the  poor  modest,  humble,  and  thankful  ?  Do  they  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves,  and  lighten  your  own 
shoulders  of  the  burthen  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world,  in  which  the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute, 
drunken,  and  insolent.  The  day  you  passed  that  act,  you  took  away 
from  before  their  eyes,  the  greatest  of  all  inducements  to  industry, 
frugality,  and  sobriety,  by  giving  them  a  dependance  on  somewhat  else, 
than  a  careful  accumulation,  during  health  and  youth,  for  the  support 
of  age  and  sickness.  In  short,  you  offered  a  premium  to  idleness  ;  and 
you  should  not  wonder  that  it  has  had  its  effect  in  the  increase  of 
poverty.  Repeal  that  law;  and  you  will  soon  see  a  change  in  their 
manners.  Saint  Monday  and  Saint  Tuesday  will  soon  cease  to  be  holi- 
days ;  **  six  days  shalt  thou  labour,"  though  one  of  the  old  command- 
ments, long  treated  as  out  of  date,  will  again  be  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  precept ;  industry  will  increase  ;  and  with  it  plenty  amongst 
the  lower  people :  their  circumstances  will  mend ;  and  more  will  be 
done  for  their  happiness  by  inuring  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  than 
could  be  done,  by  dividing  all  your  estates  among  them." 

Without  commenting  upon  the  assertion  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  in  seven  should  die  of  want  than  that 
the  rest  should  be  corrupted  by  a  reliance  upon  parochial  relief,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  it  is  such  sentiments  as  those  of  Dr.  Franklin  that 
are  calculated  to  rouse  the  energies  and  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  ; 
and  that  they  are  the  poor  man's  most  dangerous  enemies  who  advise 
him  to  claim  as  his  right  a  maintenance  upon  the  soil  on  which  he  was 
born,  and  who  describe  this  right  as  constituting  the  superiority  of 
England  over  all  other  nations.  But  for  this  maintenance  at  the 
I  expense  of  a  parish,  the  people  of  England  might  have  been  superior  to 
'  the  people  of  all  other  countries ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  is  now  the  case.  Tn  a  **  Report  on  the  training  of  pauper 
children,"  which  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
appears,  from  a  variety  of  disinterested  testimony,  that  the  same  infe- 
riority in  the  English  Poor,  which  was  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
subsequently  by  many  travellers,  is  still  affirmed  by  persons  who  have 
in  their  employ  men  of  all  nations  in  Europe ;  and  they  still  assert, 
almost  in  his  words,  that  **  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute,  drunken,  and  insolent." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  evidence  of  Albert  G.  Escher,  esq. 
"  You  are  an  engineer  residing  at  Zurich  ?— Yes  ;  I  am  one  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  firm  of  Escher,  Wyss,  and  Co.,  of  Zurich. 

What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  observing  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  working  men  of  different  countries  ? — We  employ 
six  hundred  men  in  our  machine-making  establishments  at  Zurich ;  two 
hundred  men  in  our  cotton  mills  there  ;  and  five  hundred  men  in  our 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Italy.  I  have  occasionally  had 
the  control  of  five  hundred  men  engaged  in  engineering  operations  as 
builders,  masons,  &c.,  and  men  of  the  class  called  in  England  navigators. 

Are  the  working  people  whom  you  employ  in  Switzerland  natives  of 


that  country  ? — No  :  partly  Swiss,  partly  Germans  of  all  the  different 
States,  partly  French,  some  few  Danes,  some  Norwegians,  some 
Polanders,  some  Bohemians,  some  Hungarians,  some  English  and 
Scotch,  and  some  Dutch. 

Have  you  been  able  to  discern  their  national  characteristics  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  had  very  full  opportunities  of  distinguishing  their  various  charac- 
ters ;  which  I  have  had,  moreover,  opportunities  of  observing  and  study- 
ing in  their  own  countries,  in  several  of  which  I  have  conducted  works." 

After  describing  the  national  quickness  of  the  Italians  and  French ; 
the  superior  education  and  morals  of  the  Saxon  and  Swiss ;  the  skill  of 
the  English  in  the  particular  trade  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up  ; 
and  the  honesty,  economy,  order,  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Dutch, 
the  examination  thus  proceeds  : — 

**  In  respect  to  order  and  docility,  what  have  you  found  to  be  the  rank 
of  your  English  workmen? — Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work  to  which 
they  have  been  specially  trained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they  are  in 
conduct  the  most  disorderly,  debauched,  and  unruly,  and  the  least 
respectable  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  whatsoever  whom  we  have 
employed.  In  saying  this,  I  express  the  experience  of  every  manufac- 
turer on  the  continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  English  workmen  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Zurich  ? — The  uneducated  English  workmen  wej-e  so  disagreeable  as 
lodgers,  having  such  disoiderly  habits,  spoiling  the  rooms,  emptying 
vessels  out  of  the  windows,  offending  the  people  in  the  streets,  and 
rendering  the  interference  of  the  police  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  lodgings,  and  are  obliged  to  pay 
more  for  them.  Such  extra  charges  they  call  impositions.  One  of  the 
most  superior  of  the  English  workmen,  to  whom  we  gave  5Z.  a-week,  had 
so  low-bred  a  family  (he  came  from  Oldham,  where  they  are  notorious 
for  want  of  education),  that  this  salary  scarcely  sufficed  for  his  expenses. 
We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  procure  lodgings  for  him  and  his 
family ;  and  we  have  had  constant  complaints  respecting  the  family  from 
the  landlords,  such  as  we  never  had  respecting  any  foreigners.  A  Saxon 
or  Swiss  foreman  or  overlooker,  with  120Z.  a-year,  will  be,  with  his 
family,  respectably  dressed,  live  in  a  respectable  house,  and  his  table 
will  be  provided  with  good,  though  simple  food;  his  children  will  be 
well  educated,  he  will  himself  frequent  museums,  or  other  respectable 
places  of  resort,  and  lay  by  perhaps  20^.  a-year ;  whereas  an  English 
overlooker  will  live  in  a  less  respectable  manner ;  in  a  worse  house,  and 
that  house  dirtier ;  he  will  frequent  wine  houses,  and  be  consequently  in 
a  much  lower  scale  of  society,  and  expend  1 50Z.  a-year,  and  when  work 
fails  he  will  be  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  educated  English  workmen 
are  the  only  ones  who  save  money  out  of  their  very  large  wages.  By 
education,  I  mean  not  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  better 
general  mental  developement ;  the  acquisition  of  better  tastes,  and  of 
mental  amusements  and  enjoyments,  which  are  cheaper,  whilst  they  are 
more  refined.  The  most  educated  of  our  British  workmen  is  a  Scotch 
engineer,  who  has  a  salary  of  3l.  a-week,  or  I50l.  a-year,  of  which  he 
spends  one-half;  he  lives  in  respectable  lodgings,  is  always  well  dressed, 
frequents  reading  rooms,  subscribes  to  a  circulating  library,  purchases 
mathematical   instruments,   studies    German,   and   has   every  rational. 


enjoyment.  We  have  an  English  workman,  also  a  sinjjle  man,  and  of 
the  same  standing,  who  has  the  same  wages,  also  a  very  orderly  and 
sober  person  ;  but  as  his  education  does  not  open  to  him  the  resources  of 
mental  enjoyment,  he  spends  his  evenings  and  Sundays  in  wine  houses, 
because  other  sources  of  amusement  pre-suppose  abetter  education;  and 
he  spends  his  whole  pay,  or  one-half  more  than  the  other." 

The  next  evidence  is  that  of  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States, 
James  Kempson,  of  Philadelphia,  cotton  manufacturer. 

"  With  what  extent  of  manufactures  have  you  been  conversant  in 
America? — I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting 
manufactures  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  states. 

What  number  of  workmen  do  you  employ  in  your  manufactory  r- 
Above  four  hundred. 

What  proportion  of  them  are  natives  of  the  United  States  ? — Throughout 
New  England,  in  which  are  the  manufacturing  States,  above  eight-tenths 
of  the  persons  employed  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Are  many  of  the  remaining  two-tenths  English  workmen  ? — The 
greater  part  of  them ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  like  to  take 
English  workmen  in  the  New  England  factories. 

Why  do  they  not  like  the  English  workmen  ? — Because  they  are  so 
dissipated  and  so  discontented.  After  they  have  been  some  time  in  the 
country  they  are  noted  as  the  greatest  drunkards  we  have.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  whiskey  is  with  us  ninepence  a  gallon  ;  and  they  appear  to 
be  unable  to  overcome  the  temptation.  Our  own  workmen  are  better 
educated,  more  intelligent,  and  more  moral,  and  refrain  more  from 
sensual  indulgence. 

How  does  the  discontent  of  the  English  workmen  usually  manifest 
itself? — In  strikes  and  demands  for  wages,  with  which  the  masters  can- 
not comply,  and  which  grievously  interfere  with  his  commercial  opera- 
tions ;  their  ignorant  expectations  generate  ill-will  and  hostility  towards 
the  masters." 

The  besetting  sin  of  human  nature  is  indolence  :  this  indolence, 
whether  mental  or  corporeal,  requires  a  stimulus  to  action  ;  and  this 
stimulus  is  necessity.  To  create  this  necessity,  the  earth  was  made 
less  fruitful,  the  fire  was  hid  in  the  flint,  the  metal  in  the  mine,  and  the 
bread  was  to  be  eaten  only  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.  A  lord  chancellor 
being  asked,  "  What  will  make  a  great  lawyer  ?"  replied,  "  Great 
talents  and  poverty."  Take  from  the  student  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
give  him  present  wealth  and  future  expectations,  and  you  cause  him  to 
lay  aside  that  anxious  diligence  without  which  valuable  knowledge  can- 
not be  acquired.  Tell  the  millions  of  young  and  middle  aged  that  when 
they  are  in  need,  or  old  age,  their  wants  shall  be  supplied,  and  you 
remove  the  stimulus ;  you  rebuke  the  careful  man  who,  by  denying 
himself,  lays  up  in  store  for  future  contingencies.  The  scripture  says, 
"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  :  which 
having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest :"  but  you  say,  Go  not  to  this 
school  of  industry,  for  you  shall  have  an  overseer  to  do  this  for  you ; 
though  you  sow  not  in  spring,  you  shall  reap  in  harvest.  This  en- 
couragement to  improvidence  has  been  in  operation  nearly  a  hundred 
years     before  that  time  parochial  relief  was  little  known ;  and,  until  the 


last  forty  years,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  apply  for  relief;  but  from 
the  year  1795,  when  power  was  given  by  Parliament  to  magistrates  to 
order  relief  to  persons  at  their  own  houses,  the  mischief  has  progressed 
with  giant  strides,  until  in  many  districts  half  the  population  had 
become  paupers,  and  half  the  rental  was  taken  for  poor  rates.  During 
the  war,  it  was  the  policy  of  statesmen  to  increase  the  population  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  were  slain  in  battle,*  and  to  this 
end  they  furnished  them  with  clothes,  food,  and  houses  ;  taught  them  to 
lay  up  nothing  for  children  ;  nothing  for  age ;  but  to  depend  upon 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  supply  of  every  want.  "  Let  us,'*  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  '*make  relief  in  cases  where  there  area  number  of  children,  a 
matter  of  right  and  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  of  opprobium  and  con- 
tempt."f  The  increase  of  Poor  Rates  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
returns  laid  before  Parliament, 


1748. 
£690,000 


1767. 
1,531,000 


1784. 
2,004,000 


1803. 
4,268,000 


1814. 
6,130,000 


1834. 
7,511,219 


Idle  men  lived  with  their  children  and  grandchildren  upon  these 
parochial  funds,  which  by  them  were  deemed  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  state,  but  which  did  in  fact  come  from  their  industrious  neigh- 
bours, and  which  were  in  many  places  exhausted.  In  the  parish  of 
Hinton,  the  population  of  which  is  735,  the  rates  of  which  are  now  200/. 
a-year,  there  was  one  year  in  which  they  amounted  to  nearly  1000/.  ; 
at  that  time  one  of  the  farmers  paid  in  poor  rates  100/.  in  the  year,  and 
that  farmer  died  in  poverty.  I  was  present  at  his  death  bed,  and  saw 
his  widow  and  children  left  destitute.  In  some  parishes  the  poor  rates 
exceeded  the  rental ;  and  in  one  parish  the  farmers  gave  up  their  farms, 
and  the  landlords  their  estates,  into  the  hands  of  paupers ;  yet,  with  the 
land  in  their  possession,  they  could  not  maintain  themselves,  but  a  rate 
was  made  upon  neighbouring  parishes  for  their  support.  If  the  poor 
man's  friend  would  go  round  with  the  collector  of  poor  rates,  and  see  the 
last  shilling  taken  from  the  hands  of  some,  and  the  goods  of  others  sold 
to  pay  the  rates,  he  would  find  more  cause  for  pity  in  the  hundreds  who 
are  thus  annually  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  than  in  those 
who,  as  "  paupers  in  their  own  right,"  ask  without  shame  for  that 
which  their  own  present  toil  or  previous  forethought  might  have  provi- 
ded. Lord  Erskine  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  "  The  contributors 
to  the  poor  rates  were  more  entitled  to  pity  than  those  who  receive 
them."  In  a  table  which  I  obtained  from  the  collectors  of  rates  in  the 
Bath  Union,  I  found  3000  rate-payers  occupying  premises,  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  a-year,  and  many  hundreds  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
a-year. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  old  system  placed  a  premium  upon  idleness, 
and  a  tax  upon  industry ;  inasmuch  as,  in  pauperised  districts,  all 
classes  had  been  corrupted  by  it ;  the  poor  were  living  upon  it,  the  beer 
shops  supported  by  it,  and  farmers  paying  the  wages  of  labourers  out  of 
it ;  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  at  once  speedy  and  univer- 
sal. And  since  those  who  pay  to  the  state  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  paid,  it  was  desirable  that  the  power 

•  There  were  slain  in  the  war  with  France  2,100,000.     The  cost  to  this  country  of  this  war 
was  £l  ,058,000,000  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  ia  still  unpaid  in  the  National  Debt. 
f  Hansai'd's  Parliamentar/  History,  3'i.  p.  710. 


Bhould  be  taken  from  the  magistracy,  and  given  to  men  chosen  by  the 
rate-payers, — every  rate-payer  having  a  right  to  nominate  and  to  vote. 
And  since,  in  these  pauperised  districts,  persons  elected  as  guardians 
might  partake  of  the  depraved  principles  around  them,  and  since  igno- 
rance is  ever  obstinate,  and  a  fool  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason,  it  became  further  necessary  to  prevent 
such  men  from  thwarting  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  by  a  power 
vested   in  a  central  board,  the  members  of  which   should  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  legislature  which  made  the  law.     In  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners   and    the   Assistant    Commissioners  we   have    this    in- 
telligent controlling  power.     In  the  law  which  they  superintend,  in  their 
own  appointment  to  office,  and  in  the  approval  of  their  conduct  in  that 
office,  the  leaders  of  all  parties  in  both    Houses  of  Parliament  have 
coincided  ;  and  amongst  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  new  system  may 
be   found    the   names   of   Grey,  Wellington,    Lyndhurst,    Melbourne, 
Brougham,  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Lords ;  and  in 
the  Commons,  Russell,  Peel,  Stanley,  Hume,  Roebuck,  Grote,  Leader, 
and  Molesworth.     Under  this  well  contrived  machinery,  in  this  village, 
the  poor  rates  were  reduced  from  700/.  to  200/.  within  the  two  years  pre  • 
ceding  the  formation  of  the  Bath  Union,  by  the  mere  act  of  deliverance 
from  the  hands  of  distant  magistrates.    The  operation  of  that  dangerous 
principle  is  thus  described  by  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Pembroke  : 
"  Everybody  is  full  of  humanity  and  good  nature  when  he  can  relieve 
misfortune  by  putting  his  hand  in  his  neighbour's  pocket.     Who  can 
bear  to  see  a  fellow-creature  in  pain  and  poverty  when  he  can  order 
other  fellow-creatures  to  relieve  him  ?     Is  it  human  nature  that  A  should 
see  B  in  tears  and  misery,  and  not  order  C  to  assist  him  ?"     When  this 
power  had  ceased  by  the  appointment  of  a  select  vestry ;  and  when  the 
Commissioners  had  informed  the  overseers  that  they  were  no  longer  to 
dispose  of  the  poor  rates  according  to  their  own  caprice,  but  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  select  vestry,  then  the  rates  in  one  year  fell  from  700/. 
to  500/. ;  and  in  the  next  from  500/.  to  200/.,  at  which  they  have  con- 
tinued, with  little  variation,  during  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
The  following  is  our  parochial  expenditure  since  1828  : — 

^^")1829,     1830,     1831,      1832,      1833,      1834,      1835,11836, 
Ma."hj  £600      £950      £800      £750.     £650      £700      £500  |  £200 

In  the  Bath  Union,  the  average  expenditure  for  the  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  had  been,  19,928/. ;  but  on  the 
first  year  of  the  Union  it  was  reduced  to  11,520/. ;  a  reduction  of  more 
than  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  whole  kindom,  the  poor  rates,  which  in 
the  year  ending  March,  1834,  were  7,511,219/.,  were  reduced  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1837,  to  4,800,735/. 

Such  being  the  terrible  evils  of  pauperism,  and  such  its  promising 
remedy,  how  is  it  that  there  has  been  an  outcry  raised  against  it,  not 
merely  from  the  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  which  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  from  honourable  persona  and  chief  men  of  cities  ? 
It  may  be  well,  in  answering  this  question,  to  consider, — From  whom 

THK  OUTCRY  COMES: — AGAINST  WHAT  IT  IS  DIRECTED: — AND  WHAT 
EFFECTS    IT    HAS    PRODUCED. 


I.  From  whom  does  the  outcry  comb? — From  interested  parties ; 
echoed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  timid.     Before  the  Poor  Law  was  passed, 
it  commenced  with  alarming  predictions ;  and  there  has  been  a  ceaseless 
endeavour,  by  exciting   language,   to   fulfil  those  predictions.      Some 
magistrates  regarding  the  diminution  of  their  authority  as  a  personal 
insult,  forgot    for  a  time   their  duty  to   their  country,  and  disturbed 
that    peace    which    they   were    appointed    to    preserve.      Magistrates* 
clerks  sutFered  a  severe  loss ;    every  application  for  relief  had  brought 
a  fee  for  the  summons,  and  a  fee  for  the  hearing ;  and  I  have  heard 
some  of  them   candidly  acknowledge   that    the   New   Poor   Law,   by 
removing  these,  took  away  the  cream  of  their  business.     One  clerk  de- 
manded of  the  Town  Council  of  a  distant  town,  6000Z.  as  compensation 
for  his  losses  in  summonses,  orders  of  removal,  &c.  ;  and  in  one  parish 
in  Bath,  the  expenditure  of  which,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1834,  now 
lies  before  me,  there  were  *'  paid  to  the  Town  and  Magistrates'  (Jlerk 
115/.  155.; — summonses,  20Z. ; — law  expenses,  ZlV     There  were  thou- 
sands of  paid  overseers,  vestry  clerks,  parish  lawyers,  and  parish  doctors ; 
thousands  of  beer  shops  and  gin  shops  at  which  the  poor  rates  were 
expended ;  in  one  gin  shop  in  London,  the  sum  of  lOOZ.  was  taken 
direct  from  the  pay-table  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  consumed  in  liquid  poison. 
It  was  in  the  metropohs  that  the  host  of  parish  jobbers  was  the  most 
numerous ;  it  was  there  that  pauperism,  inflated  with  gin,  was  ihe  most 
rampant.     There,  women  had  received  pay  for  dead  or  borrowed  chil- 
dren ; — there,  the  same  persons  received  pay  from  many  parishes  at  the 
same  time ; — and  one  person  from  six  parishes,  receiving,  by  successful 
imposition,  every  day  a  week's  income.     In  the  metropolis  there  were 
not  many  who  would  risk  the  concentrated  odium  of  degraded  mul- 
titudes ;    Mr.  Grote  nearly  lost  his  election   by   the  base  use  of  this 
outcry ;  the  placards  and  proceedings  of  his  election  I  happened  per- 
sonally to  witness.      Whereas  the  parties  interested  were  sufficiently 
numerous  not  only  to  raise  an  outcry,  but  to  form  a  society,  with  funds 
for  keeping  up  through  the  press  a  daily  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law.     This  outcry  provided  a  prop  to  falling  newspapers,  and  a  boon  to 
the  needy  penny-a-line  writers,  whose  income  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of   ** horrid   murders,"    "shocking   barbarities,"    "poor  law 
atrocities,"  and  **  horrible  infanticides."    There  are  now  in  Parliament 
men  who  used  this  outcry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  their  election.     I 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  over  Mr.  Wigney,  at 
Brighton,  entirely  through  the  appeals  made  by  his  party  on  the  subject. 
At  an  election,  at  Worcester,  I  heard  an  orator  declare  to  the  mob  that 
the  opposing  candidate  had  voted  in  Parliament  that  the  aged  poor 
should  be  killed.    I  saw  the  walls  of  Southampton  covered  with  placards, 
one  of  which  I  obtained  at  the  time,  the  statements  contained  in  it  I 
shall  notice   presently.      There   were   Anti-Corn-Law   advocates,   who 
thought    that    the    poor    ought    not  to    be    thrown   upon    their   own 
resources  until  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  which  diminished  those 
resources ;    not   sufficiently   considering   that  adding   another  burthen 
could  not  benefit  the  previously  burthened;  and  that  poor  rates  taken 
from  the  industrious  would  still  more  diminish  their  resources.     There 
were  Chartist  speakers  who,  though  wishing  to  see  all  men  supporting 
themselves  by  their  industry,  still  thought  that  the  Charter  must  first 
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be  obtained,  in  order  to  give  industry  its  rights ;  not  remembering  that 
from  the  pauper  he  could  have  no  effectual  assistance  in  obtaining  those 
rights.  By  his  weekly  pay  he  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  give  it ;  nor  would  he  who  prefers 
the  bondage  of  pauperism,  with  its  flesh  pots,  be  fit  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  a  journey  to  the  promised  land  of  independence.  No  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  can  ever  be  obtained  by  the  assistance  of 
drunkards  or  paupers.  The  political  battle  must  be  fought  by  sober  and 
self-supporting  men,  and  the  ability  of  these  men  is  diminished  by  every 
rate  they  pay.  Many  of  the  outcries  were  not  believed  by  those  who 
propagated  them  ;  but  there  were  men  so  cruel  in  their  disposition,  that, 
measuring  others  by  their  own  standard,  they  really  believed,  that  one 
guardian  would  deliberately  move,  and  another  second,  some  oppressive 
resolution  ;  that  a  chairman  would  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  the  board  carry 
it.  Yet  the  fault,  if  any,  rests  not  with  the  guardians,  but  with  the  rate- 
payers, who,  year  after   year,  return   the  same  persons  to  the  board. 

II. — Against  what  is  the  outcry  directed  ?  Such  Members  of 
Parliament  as  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  under  false  pretences,  make 
large  use  of  the  popular  odium  against  the  New  Poor  Law;  and  in  their 
speeches  on  the  hustings,  and  in  their  printed  addresses,  they  select 
those  topics  on  which  they  find  that  the  greatest  indignation  exists.  In 
an  address  to  the  electors  of  South  Hampshire  from  the  committee  for 
conducting  the  election  of  Compton  and  Fleming,  in  opposition  to 
Staunton  and  Ommanney,  these  objections  are  stated  in  detail,  and  as 
they  resemble  those  which  were  brought  against  Mr.  Wigney,  at 
Brighton,  they  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  charges  against  the 
New  Poor  Law  most  readily  believed  by  the  electors,  I  shall  introduce 
them  singly,  and  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each. 

1. — "  Let  us  have  no  more  bastiles  in  which  to  imprison  the  poor  man  in 
his  distress  or  the  aged  in  his  infirmity.*' — In  the  Bath  Union  workhouse, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  besides  the  usual  visiting  days,  are  allowed  once  a- 
month  to  go  out  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  to  see  their  friends  ;  and 
this  is  usually  as  often  as  they  desire.  They  enter  the  workhouse  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  at  any  time,  by  giving  three  hours'  notice,  they 
can  depart.  When  our  applications  were  increasing  faster  than  our 
accommodation,  we  offered  to  the  aged  inmates  the  full  amount  of  out- 
of-door  relief,  but  almost  all  of  them  refused  the  offer ;  and  many  of 
them  said,  "  Where  can  we  get  the  good  food  and  clothing  and  firea 
and  beds  which  we  have  here  ?'* 

2. — **No  more  starvation  UnionPoor  Houses!" — Without  including  rent, 
or  the  attendance  of  officers,  the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  alone,  bought 
at  the  wholesale  price,  amount  each  week  to  3s.  id.  for  each  inmate. 
I  know  a  labouring  man,  a  rate-payer,  who  has  a  wife  and  six  small 
children,  and  his  earnings  are  nine  shillings  a-week.  After  paying  one 
shilling  a-week  for  rent,  there  remain  eight  shillings  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel  for  eight  persons ;  or  a  shilling  a-week  for  each.  If 
that  labourer  could  buy  his  goods  at  the  wholesale  price  as  the  guardiann 
do,  it  would  require  1/.  4s.  8d.  a-week  to  enable  himself  and  children  to 
live  a.s  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  In  addition  to  the  sura  of 
110/.  paid  each  week  by  our  relieving  officers  to  paupers  at  their  own 
homes,  the  following  is  the  average  amount  of  stock  required  by  the 
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roaster  for  one  week's  consumption  in  our  **  Starvation  Union  Poor 

House." 

916  41b.  loaves 

i  sack  of  flour 

429  lbs.  beef  and  mutton 

1  ox  head&  1^  sets  ox  legs 

133  lbs.  bacon 

76  lbs.  butter 


^  cwt.  rice 
42  lbs.  salt 
12  lbs.  treacle 

I  gallon  wine 

II  gallons  porter 
3*.  worth  eggs 


1^  pints  vinegar 
42  lbs.  soap 
15  lbs.  Ciindles 
4.j  tons  coal. 


2J  cwt.  cheese 
6  gallons  peas 
5  sacks  potatoes 
12  lbs.  of  tea 
76  lbs.  sugar 
245  quarts  milk 

The  dietary  enjoined  by  the  Commissioners  allows  more  food  than 
most  of  the  inmates  can  eat.  A  clothes  basket  was  brought  before  the 
board,  full  of  bread,  cheese,  and  bacon,  which  had  been  left  in  one  room. 
What  would  the  labourer,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  eating 
under  a  hedge  his  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese,  think  of  hot  meat  and 
potatoes  twice  a-week,  hot  soup  and  hot  puddings,  with  plenty  of  bread 
and  cheese  on  other  days  ?  It  is  true  we  are  not  quite  so  generous  with 
other  people's  money  as  some  of  old  time.  One  of  the  rules  of  a  work- 
house under  the  old  poor  laws  was,  that  every  inmate  might  be  helped 
to  the  beef  and  pudding  as  often  as  he  liked,  on  condition  that  he 
emptied  his  plate  each  time.  In  other  workhouses  there  was  not  even 
this  condition,  but  whatever  they  could  not  eat  they  were  allowed  to 
exchange  with  the  governor  for  gin ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  his  salary, 
he  made  a  double  profit,  on  the  beef  and  on  the  gin  ;  and  the  paupers 
had  a  double  benefit,  for  when  they  had  eaten  till  they  were  quite  full, 
they  drank  till  they  were  quite  drunk. 

3. — **  No  more  pasteboard  parish  coffins  .'" — The  cofTms  in  which  the  de- 
ceased paupers  are  buried  are  constantly  seen  by  the  rate-payers  and  by  the 
clergy  :  they  re-elect  the  guardians,  and,  consequently,  declare  their  con- 
viction that  what  they  have  seen  they  approve.  But  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  dead,  the  new  system  is  as  superior  to  the  old  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  living.  There  was  in  the  workhouse  of  Walcot  a  dead-house, 
from  which  unclaimed  bodies  were  taken  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection ; 
and  at  the  formation  of  the  Union,  applications  to  the  board  from  surgeons 
of  Bath  having  been  refused,  a  letter  was  received  from  J.  C.  Somerville, 
Esq.,  laying  before  the  Board  complaints  which  these  surgeons  had 
made  to  him.  It  devolved  upon  me,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  to  reply 
that  we  could  not  allow  the  surgeons  to  have  the  unclaimed  bodies  of 
deceased  paupers,  as  we  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might 
unnecessarily  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 

4. — **  No  more  jiogging  of  little  children  because  they  are  sick!*' — I  have 
been  several  years  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  supervision  of  the 
children  of  the  Bath  Union  Workhouse,  and  I  believe  that  flogging  is 
much  less  likely  to  take  place  there  than  in  an  ordinary  school.  We 
have  in  the  house  261  children,  of  whom  144  are  boys  and  117  girls. 
We  have  a  room  fitted  up  as  an  infant  school,  in  which  are  thirty  chil- 
dren properly  trained  according  to  that  interesting  plan  ;  and  constantly 
with  them  is  a  respectable  nurse,  to  whom  we  give  l6l.  a-year  and  her 
board.  The  schoolmaster,  with  a  salary  of  50l.  a-year  and  his  board, 
superintends  the  boys  at  all  hours,  and  in  the  hours  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, he  teaches  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Forty-eight  of  the 
boys  learn  tailoring  and  shoe  making ;  twenty-four  of  them  being  half 
the  day  with  a  tailor  who  receives  one  guinea  a-week,  and  twenty-four  o^ 
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them  half  the  day  with  the  shoemaker  with  a  similar  salary ;  and  by 
these  boys  all  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  more  than  600  inmates  are  made 
and  mended.  The  girls  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  half  the 
day ;  and  the  other  half  they  are  employed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and 
stay-making.  The  schoolmistress,  who  is  constantly  with  them,  receives 
a  salary  of  30Z.  a-year  and  her  board.  At  a  meeting  of  the  school  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  last,  (March  2,)  several  of  the  girls  recited  some  well- 
selected  pieces  of  poetry  with  great  correctness  and  propriety.  There  is 
a  large  play-ground  for  the  girls,  with  a  swing,  skipping  ropes,  &c. ; 
and  a  play-ground  similarly  provided  for  the  boys.  Every  week  the  boys 
take  a  walk  of  several  miles  with  the  master,  and  the  girls  with  the 
mistress ;  and  for  evenings,  and  for  leisure  hours  on  rainy  days,  the 
board  has  provided  a  library  for  each  school-room,  containing  valuable 
and  interesting  books.  In  fine  weather  the  boys  occasionally  work  in 
the  garden.  There  are  other  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely 
improbable  that  instances  of  cruelty  could  occur  without  coming  to  the 
knowledge,  and,  consequently,  the  punishment,  of  the  board.  There  is 
every  week  a  visiting  committee  of  three  guardians  appointed,  by  the 
board  in  rotation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  provisions,  to  examine 
every  room,  and  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  inmates.  Our  indefatigable 
chairman.  Captain  Campbell,  visits  the  house  several  times  every  week  ; 
and  those  who  know  him  will  not  suppose  that  he  would  tolerate  for  a 
moment,  anything  bordering  upon  cruelty.  To  Mr.  Gore,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  of  Bath,  for  his  daily  attendance,  the  board  gives  lOOl.  a-year; 
the  infirmary  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse,  and  in  it  the 
sick  have  every  accommodation,  and  whatever  diet  Mr.  Gore  may  pre- 
scribe. There  is  another  powerful  check  upon  cruelty,  in  the  almost  daily 
attendance  of  our  excellent  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work  ;  and  who,  to  great  kindness  of  manner,  adds  great 
judgment  in  his  intercourse  with  the  inmates.  The  chaplain's  salary  is 
90/.  a-year. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  things  formerly  ?  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Union,  I  went  with  a  number  of  guardians  to  Walcot  workhouse ; 
and  on  enquiring  for  the  children,  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  in  which 
about  thirty  little  wretches  stood  in  a  class ;  and  a  man  holding  in  his 
hand  a  large  whip,  standing  in  the  midst.  He  was  a  pauper  with  only 
one  eye.  Seeing  no  books  or  slates,  we  at  first  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  school-room,  and  the  following  dialogue  was  the  result : — 

Are  you  the  schoolmaster  ? — Yes. 

What  do  you  teach  the  children  ? — Nothing. 

What  do  they  learn  from  any  other  person  ? — Nothing. 

How  then  are  they  employed  ? — They  do  nothing. 

What  then  do  you  do? — I  keep  them  quiet. 

A  gentleman  who  was  formerly  an  overseer  of  that  great  parish,  con- 
taining 26,000  inhabitants,  informs  me  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  to 
flog  the  children  ;  that  he  has  frequently  seen  it,  and  has  sometimes  been 
requested  to  flog  them  himself.  In  another  workhouse  in  Bath,  that  of 
Lyncombe  and  Widcombe,  we  found  things  still  worse.  All  the  inmates 
were  in  one  room,  and  in  this  room  washing  and  cooking  were  going  on. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  steam  and  smoke,  were  the  old  and  the  young; 
the  men  and  the  women  ;  the  boys  and  the  girls  ;  the  idiot  and  the  sane. 
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The  men  appeared  as  though  they  were  never  shaved  ;  and  all  of  tlieni 
as  though  they  were  never  washed.  The  dirty  ragged  inmates  were  a 
disgrace  to  Bath ;  yet  there  was  no  outcry  !  There  were  privileges  which 
paupers  value  more  than  cleanliness  and  order  :  there  was  a  skittle 
ground  in  which  they  played  for  beer ;  and  as  the  kindness  of  the  beer- 
seller,  though  very  great,  does  not  extend  to  the  giving  of  his  beer, 
there  was  no  objection  to  their  going  into  the  streets  to  beg  ;  and  this 
was  liberty ! 

5. — "  No  more  shutting  them  up  in  cold  fir  eless  outhouses  in  winter!'' — I 
cannot  say  what  may  be  done  in  Hampshire,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
during  the  five  years'  existence  of  the  Bath  Union,  there  has  been  less 
punishment  than  might  have  been  witnessed  in  a  few  weeks  under  the 
old  poor  laws.  There  always  will  be  unruly  persons  amongst  paupers  ; 
but  when  they  were  allowed  to  beg  and  to  get  drunk,  they  were  infinitely 
more  unruly.  If  a  desperate  man  disturbs  all  around  him,  there  must 
be  some  power  vested  in  the  master  to  keep  him  quiet ;  and  for  a  serious 
offence  he  may  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  sent  to  prison  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  sufficient  punishment  to  keep  back  for  a  few 
days  the  meat  and  soup,  giving  instead  thereof  only  bread  and  potatoes; 
or  if  this  will  not  do,  the  law  has  invested  the  master  with  the  power  of 
putting  the  offender  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  day ;  which  with  us  is 
never  done  except  in  day-light,  and  seldom  for  more  than  five  or  six 
hours.  Since  a  master  to  whom  is  committed  the  good  order  of  more 
than  six  hundred  inmates  must  have  some  authority,  the  great  security 
for  his  not  abusing  it  is  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  a  ufan  fit  for  the  office. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hagger,  the  guardians  give  lOOZ.  a-year,  with  board 
for  themselves  and  one  son ;  although  dissenters,  they  were  elected  by  a 
board  containing  three  clergymen,  and  a  majority  of  churchmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  high  testimonials ;  amongst  which  were  letters  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Jay,  of  Argyle  Chapel,  and  from  Bishop  Baines,  of  Prior  Park. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  things  formerly  ?  In  each  of  the  two  Bath 
workhouses,  to  which  Thave  already  alluded,  there  was  a  lock-up  house, 
with  a  stone  floor  and  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  without  a  fire  or  fire-place. 
This  lock-up  house  was  used  by  night  and  by  day  by  the  magistrates  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  felons  ;  and  it  was  also  used  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  unruly  inmates.  On  our  visit  to  the  workhouse  at 
Widcombe,  we  saw  through  the  iron  grating  a  man  who  was  at  that  very 
time  confined  therein ;  and  I  recollect  that  it  was  too  dark  a  place  to 
enable  me  clearly  to  distinguish  his  features.  The  overseer  of  Walcot, 
already  alluded  to,  also  informed  me  that  it  was  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence  to  lock-up  ill-behaved  inmates,  not  only  during  the  day,  but 
during  the  whole  of  the  following  night,  without  fire  and  with  only  straw 
spread  over  the  stone  floor.  How  is  it  that  the  pet  word  of  modern  hypo- 
crisy, *'  Bastile,'*  was  never  then  used  ?  The  further  statement  of  the 
same  overseer  will  explain  the  reason.  The  inmates,  he  says,  were 
allowed  at  certain  times  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  he  adds,  that  "  they 
invariably  came  home  drunk."  The  governor  of  that  workhouse  gave 
grand  suppers  at  his  house,  at  the  cost  of  the  rate-payers,  and  when  the 
closer  inspection  of  a  Poor  Law  Commission  rendered  it  necessary  to 
balance  his  accounts,  he  ran  off  to  America  with  800/.  of  the  poor  rates 
unaccounted  for. 
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6. — '*  No  more  separation  of  man  and  wife." — Some  men  speak  of  the 
classification  of  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  as  though  the  temporary  sepa- 
ration of  man  and  wife  were  equivalent  to  a  divorce  ;  and  they  charge 
the  guardians  with  putting  asunder  those  whom  God  hath  joined  ;  yet, 
in  the  very  few  instances  in  which  this  separation  does  take  place,  it  is 
no  more  unjust  than  in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  by  the  necessities  of 
business,  takes  long  voyages  and  sojourns  in  distant  countries,  without 
the  solace  of  his  wife  and  children  around  him.  Is  it  pretended  that  a 
married  couple  who  say  they  cannot  support  themselves  should  live  and 
bring  up  children  at  the  public  cost,  free  of  rent,  and  with  liberty  to  go 
in  and  out  of  the  house  ?  Carry  out  the  principle  of  the  "  friends  to  the 
poor,"  and  every  inmate  of  a  workhouse  ought  to  have  a  house  and  an 
income  provided ;  every  poor  person  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  have 
relief,  and  the  rates,  instead  of  amounting  to  eight  millions,  would  then 
exceed  one  hundred  millions  in  the  year.  In  every  well-regulated  work- 
house under  the  old  system  there  was  an  entire  separation  of  the  sexes. 
The  Salpetriere,  near  Paris,  contains  5000  women,  of  whom,  when  I 
visited  it,  there  were  600  sick,  800  insane,  and  the  rest,  chiefly  above 
seventy  years  of  age ;  but  there  were  no  men.  At  the  Bicetre,  near 
Paris,  there  were  4000  men,  insane,  aged,  and  criminals  ;  but  there 
were  no  women.  In  some  workhouses  in  England  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  was  at  the  request  of  all  the  women.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
some  workhouses  in  which  they  lived  together,  but  this  was  invariably 
attended  with  the  most  disorderly  consequences.  In  one  workhouse  the 
governor  stated  that  out  of  thirty  married  couples,  there  was  not  one 
man  then  living  with  his  own  wife,  and  that  some  of  them  had  ex- 
changed wives  two  or  three  times  since  their  entrance.  Whilst  these 
things  took  place,  and  whilst  several  millions  sterling  were  annually 
taken  from  the  rate-payers  and  spent  in  strong  drink,  there  was  no 
outcry  raised  by  the  self-styled  "  friends  of  the  poor ;"  but  when  a 
remedy  has  been  provided  for  these  evils,  when  guardians  who  ad- 
minister the  law  derive  no  emolument  therefrom,  but  gratuitously 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  the  rate-payers  whom 
they  represent,  and  when  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  with  its 
clerks  and  assistant-commissioners,  amounts  only  to  50,000/.,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  previous  waste,  then  is  this  machinery,  so  essen- 
tial to  parochial  reform,  described  as  useless  extravagance,  and  an 
enormous  burthen  to  the  rate-payers  ! 

HI. — What  effect  has  this  outcry  produced  ? — It  has  dis- 
couraged the  guardians,  and  in  someboards  has  gained  forspurious  benevo- 
lence complete  triumph  over  sound  principle;  and,  by  causing  the  retire- 
ment of  those  who  sought  their  country's  good,  and  the  election  of  those 
who  sought  their  own  popularity  at  the  country's  expense,  it  has  placed  in 
a  majority  the  enemies  of  the  law.  It  has  consequently  stopped  the  work 
of  parochial  reform,  and  has  caused  pauperism  and  poor  rates  again  tt> 
increase: — in  the  whole  kingdom  from  four  millions  and  a  half  to  pro- 
bably five  millions  and  a  half;  and  in  the  Bath  Union  as  follows  : — 


E.pendi-  f  March  25, 18.37. 

tore  for  Ibe  ■*  ' 


yeareodiugl  jLll,o20. 


March  25, 1838. 
.£12,336. 


March  25, 1839. 
X'13,703. 


March  25, 1840. 
£14,180, 


The  moFe  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Bath  having  ceased  to  beheve  the 


p 
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tales  by  which  designing  persons  had  practised  upon  their  creduhty  ; 
and  the  chairman,  Capt.  Campbell,  having  acted  with  firmness  and  dis- 
cretion ;  the  expenditure  up  to  March  25,  1841,  will  probably  not  exceed 
13,600*.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  price  of  bread  has  tended  to  promote 
this  increase ;  the  prices  of  the  4lb.  loaf  for  the  years  ending  March  1837  to 
1841,  inclusive, having  been  5^d.,  6^d.,  7 id.,  Sd.,8id.  respectively;  and 
this  difference  amounting  to  2kd.  a  loaf,  added,  for  900  loaves,  nearly  lOl. 
a-week,  or  500Z.  a-year  to  the  workhouse  expenditure.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  increased  price  of  provisions  changed  some  of  the  poorest  rate- 

Eayers  into  rate- receivers  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  things,  if  there 
ad  not  been  the  outcry,  the  expenditure  of  the  Union,  after  the  first 
year,  would  never  have  exceeded  10,000/.  a-year.  And  if  those  persons 
who  seek  out  cases  of  destitution,  instead  of  urging  the  poor  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief,  would,  in  future,  relieve  out  of  their  own  pockets 
the  destitution  which  they  discover,  and  which  they  in  part  create,  the 
expenditure  of  the  Union  might  with  safety  be  diminished  by  lOOOi.  a- 
year,  for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  In  some  places  the  outcry  has 
impeded  the  operation  of  the  law  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the 
Bath  Union.  The  poor  rates  of  many  parishes  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  some  doubled,  under  the  new  law.  In  St.  Mary's  parish, 
in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  which  parochial  relief  had  been  largely 
resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  temporary  distress,  and  in  which,  as  else- 
where, the  remedy  had  been  worse  than  the  disease,  this  increase  is  very 
remarkable.  In  1764  the  poor  rates  of  that  parish  were  380/.,  or  7d. 
a-head  upon  the  population ;  in  J83S  they  were  19,180/.,  or  8s.  lO^d. 
upon  the  increased  population.  The  following  statement  was  published 
by  W.  Koworth,  esq.,  during  his  mayoralty : 

Expenses  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Nottingham. 

For  three  years  since  the  Union    .*  40,023    2  1 1 

For  three  years  before  the  Union ^25,458    0    0 

Being  an  increase  in  three  years  since  the  Union  of  ,.:£14,565    2  11 
or  57j  per  cent. 

In  the  first  week  in  March  the  report  to  the  Board  was  that  there  were 
625  in  the  house  ;  out-of-door  relief  for  the  week,  £112  ! 
WAGES,  £32!  and  pensioners,  £40! 

This  outcry  has  also  paralysed  the  commissioners  ;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  too  much  power,  has  rendered  them  almost  powerless.  It 
has  prevented  the  formation  of  Unions  in  the  North  of  England ;  thus 
continuing  to  interested  parties  the  power  of  inflicting  injuries  upon  the 
community.  It  has  given  to  beggars  and  vagrants  the  plausible  excuse 
of  Poor-Law  cruelty  and  Bastile  imprisonment.  It  has  permitted  hun- 
dreds to  enjoy  in  idleness  the  comforts  of  a  Union  Workhouse,  who, 
but  for  the  morbid  state  of  public  opinion,  would  have  been  sent  out  to 
provide  for  themselves.  It  has  increased  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
Bath  Union  Workhouse  from  330,  in  the  first  year,  to  650,  in  the  present 
j^ear;  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  those  persons  who  would  rather  live 
n  a  workhouse  or  a  gaol,*  at  the  public  cost,  than  endure  the  toil  and 
lardships  of  an  independent  labourer.     It  has  caused  thirty-five  prosti- 

*  The  governor  of  the  gaol  at  Sbeptou  Mallet  informed  me  that  raany'of  the  men  whom  I  saw 
>a  the  tread-mill,  would  rather  submit  to  that  work  with  prison  diet,  than  to  the  harder  work  of 
»  common  labourer. 


Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer,  iceighSy  with 
an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce. 


1.— THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND Price  Twopene. 

2.— THE  PRAYER  BOOK  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CORN  LAWS.  Price  Twopence, 

3.— RELIGION  AND  POLITICS Price  Twopence. 

4-PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM Price  Twopence, 

5.— REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION Price  Twopence. 

C.-CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY..  Price  Twopence. 

7.-THE  CORN  LAWS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT Price  Twopence. 

8.-THE  OUTCRY  AGAINST  THE  NEW  lOOR  LAW Price  Twopence. 

9.-THE  NEW  POOR  LAW,  ITS  EVILS  &  THEIR  REMEDIES  Price  Twopence. 
lO.-MlNISTERS  OF  RELIGION,  AND  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW.  Price  Twopence. 


THE  NEW  POOE  LAW ; 

ITS    EVILS,    AND    THEIR    REMEDIES. 


Pauperism  lias  been  described  by  foreitrners  as  the  plague-spot  of 
En/jland.     It  fosters  discontent  amongst  the  working-classes;  it  taxes 
tiie  honest  man,  whom  no  difficnlties  whatever  wouldinduce  to  ask  for 
parochial  relief;  and  it  favours  the  idle  and  improvident,  only  by  ren- 
dering that  misery  permanent  which   might  otherwise  have  been  but 
temporary.     It  creates  a  bad  feeling  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  and 
there  never  will  be  peace  at  lion)e  until  it  is  annihilated.     We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  pauperism  and  poverty.     The  poor  of  whom  we  read 
in  scripture  are  meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  as  well  as  humble  in  station  ; 
ihey  are  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  we  read  of 
Lazarus,  covered  with  sores,  lying  at  the  ricli  man's  gate,  thankful  if  he 
could  obtain  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table;  of  the 
blind  beggar,  who  sat  by  the  way-side  begging;  of  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves,  whom  the  good  Samaritan  set  upon  his  own  beast ;  or  of 
the  lame  man,  who  attracted  the  attention  of  Peter  and  John  ;  or  when 
we  are  told  that  pure  religion  consists  in  visitipg   the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction  ;  we  read  of  persons  who  command  our  sympa- 
thies, and  on  whom  our  own  kindness,  at  our  own  cost,  is  well  bestowed. 
Pauperism,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  garb  of  poverty,  trades  in  the  out- 
ward signs  of  destitution  ;  and,  with   an  indolence' which  shuns  hard 
work — with  an  insolence  that  scorns  restraint—and  with  a  self-indulo-ence 
which  knows  no  limits — it  demands  its  tea  and  coffee,  its  beer  and  gin, 
its  tobacco  and  snuff;  and,  to  obtain  these,  which  it  pleases  to  call  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  from  which  thousands  of  Ratepayers  altoo-ether 
abstain,  it  breaks   the  tenth    commandment  by  coveting   other  men's 
goods;  and  the  eighth  commandn^ent,  by  obtaining,  under  false  preten- 
ces, other  men's  property.     It  asks  not  relief  as  a  boon,  but  claims  it  as 
a  right  ;  and,  instead  of  thanks  for  it,  when  obtained,  it  rails  at  the 
<lonors  because  it  is  not  more.     It  is  never  satisfied  ;  but  he  that  receives 
most,  rails  most ;  and  the  incendiary  fires  which  preceded  the  passino-  of 
the  lS.(iW  Poor  Law,  were  in  those  parts  of  England  in  which  the  largest 
sums  were  given  as  parish  pay,  and  in  which  the  labouring  classes  were 
most  accustomed  to  look  to  the  parish  pay-table  for  their  maintenance. 
And,  although  the  People's  Charter  was  a  lawful  object  of  desire,  and 
contained  many  provisions  which  reflected  great  credit  on  those  sober 
and  industrious  persons  who  lawfully  sought  it,  yet  when   it  came  in 
contact  with  pauperism,  Chartism  assumed  a  tyrunnical   bearing,  and 
breathed  a  turbulent  spirit. 

A  French  writer,  when  treating  of  the  origin  and  pros'ress  of  this  evil 
in  ancient  and  modern  countries,  thus  speaks  of  England: — "  It  is  the 
country  of  pauperism.  Let  us  examine  this  plague  in  all  its  nakedness ; 
and  let  us  discover,  among  the  horrors  we  may  see,  the  laws  which  gave 
it  birth.  Almost  all  the  labourers  sell  their  goods  to  arrive  at  the  heio-ht 
of  misery,  and  to  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  paupers ;  and,  from  the  time 
they  become  part  of  tliis  piivileged  class,  they  no  longer  need  activity, 
economy,  and  forethought  The  parish  must  supply  their  wants;  and, 
as  they  are  certain  of  obtaining   relief,  they  deliver  themselves  alto- 


gether  to  idleness  and  debaucli.  If  the  parish  do  not  furnish  them  with 
everv  thing-  they  have  need  of  with  generosity,  they  complain  loudly, 
and  make  threats.  From  the  time  an  individual  is  inscribed  on  the 
list  of  paupers,  he  can  hardly  be  effaced  from  it,  provided  that  he 
takes  care  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution  and  misery. 
Thus  to  recompense  idleness,  prodigality,  and  debauch  I  \yhat  fright- 
ful perturbation  cannot  such  a  system  carry  into  social  order  !  and 
what  government  can  resist  such  dangerous  measures!  The  workmen 
thus  pensioned  on  the  parish  do  not  try  to  procure  work  ;  for  their  exist- 
ence is  always  assured  to  them.  If  one  gives  them  work,  they  occupy 
themselves  in  it  with  regret;  they  do  it  ill ;  and  do  less  by  half  than  an 
ordinary  workman  could.  Does  their  master  wish  to  excite  them  to 
"work  by  his  discourse,  they  accuse  him  of  being  hard-hearted,  and  of 
not  loving  the  poor.  Wearied  with  their  idleness,  does  he  wish  to  dis- 
miss them?  Away  they  go  gaily,  and  consume,  in  sloth  and  drunken- 
ness, the  relief  which  they  are  certain  of  getting.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  expenses  of  the  parish,  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  give  them  work  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults,  no  other  workmen  are  employed  until 
these  lazy  and  debauched  fellows  are  provided  for.  These  mendicants, 
feeling  their  strength  and  their  great  number,  are  of  rare  insolence  and 
audacity  ;  bad  luck  to  him  who  would  dare  to  propose  a  reduction  of  the 
poor-rates!  He  would  be  hooted  in  the  streets,  scoffed  at,  beaten  ;  his 
property  would  be  devastated  during  the  night.  Often  would  these 
wretches  even  burn  the  housesof  their  enemies;  and,  as  they  know  the  ter- 
ror which  such  crimes  produce,  the  word  burn  is  always  in  their  mouths, 
and  imposes  silence  on  any  who  might  wish  to  diminish  the  relief  which 
is  given  to  them.  As  the  number  of  crimes  increases  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  mendicants,  there  are  more  criminals  punished  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  trie  world.  This  recompense  given 
to  men,  without  foresight  and  good  conduct,  ha<l  spread  among  them  a 
taste  for  strong  liquors.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  all  eager  for 
gin,  brandy,  and  whiskey.  In  vain  are  associations  formed  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  pernicious  habit.  Of  what  avail  are  separate  efforts 
against  institutions  so  rich,  so  extended,  and  so  immoral  as  that  of  the 
tax  for  the  poor?  It  is  especially  after  receiving  their  pay  for  the  week, 
that  the  families  of  mendicants  betake  themselves  to  the  ale-houses, 
where  old  men  and  children — everybody  gets  drunk  ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  a  few  minutes  after  they  have  received  this  abundant  pay,  they  have 
no  resources,  and  they  devote  the  rest  of  the  Aveek  to  petty  thefts,  or  to 
sufTering.  It  is  in  these  ale-houses,  and  in  the  houses  of  prostitution, 
that  all  the  plans  of  poaching,  of  robbery,  and  of  murder,  are  decided. 
In  these  places,  too,  are  fornied  pauper  clubs,  to  which  each  carries  his 
grievances,  and  at  which  they  designate,  by  infamous  names,  the  econo- 
n)ical  administrator  who  would  wish  to  reduce  the  pay.  They  seek  the 
means  of  frightening  or  punishing  him;  and  it  was  from  these  clubs 
that  in  general  the  numerous  incendiaries  proceeded,  who,  for  some 
years,  reduced  the  agriculture  of  England.  That  which  proves  that  it 
IS  to  the  fatal  systeni  of  the  poor-rates  that  England  owes  the  enormous 
mass  of  four  millions  of  mendicants,  who  consume  them,  is,  that  in  the 
United  .States  the  same  law  has  produced  similar  results.  In  the  state 
of  IVew  York,  in  the  year  lbI5,  the  poor  cost  245,000  dollars;  and  in 
1822,  they  cost  470,OUO;  that  is  to  say,  this  expense  doubled  in  seven 


years.  In  1800,  the  poor  of  New  Hampshire  cost  170,000  dollars;  and 
in  1820,  they  cost  800,000;  or  nearly  five  times  as  much.  From  these 
facts  the  teachers  of  public  law  may  conclude,  that  of  all  establishments 
that  have  been  formed  up  to  the  present  day,  that  of  the  Poor  Rate  is 
the  most  vicious,  and  the  most  hurtful  to  man  ;  that  it  completely  trou- 
bles social  order;  and  that,  like  the  too  numerous  hospitals  of  Constan- 
tine,  instead  of  being*  useful  to  men,  it  has  caused  jrreat  evils  to  society. 
Let  us  remember,  that  idleness  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  our  passions, 
as  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld  says  ;  it  is  also  the  most  hurtful  to 
man;  and  in  desiring  to  help  misfortune,  it  is  necessary  to  beware,  lest 
we  encourage  idleness.  Tlie  difficult — I  might  almost  say,  the  alarming- 
situation  in  which  England  is  at  present,  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
almost  all  nations." 

The  last  country  in  the  world  in  which  we  should  expect  the  grim 
spectre  of  pauperism  to  shew  itself,  is  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
yet  we  find  American  writers  full  of  alarm  at  the  increasing  evil ;  and 
in  them  the  same  lang-uage  of  con:imiseration  for  England  as  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  extract,  written  in  Paris  in  the  year  1837.  In 
the  Report,  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Poor  Laws,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ments:— "  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
February  29,  1824,  it  appears  that 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  one  person  in  220  is  a  pauper. 
,,  Massachussets,  one  in  68  „ 

,,  Connecticut,  one  in  150  ,, 

„  New  Hampshire,  one  in      100  „ 

„  Delaware,  one  in  227  „ 

According  to  the  relative  pauperism  of  New  Hampshire,  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  Bath  Union  would  contain  640  paupers  and  according 
to  that  of  Massachussets,  nearly  1000  paupers. 

"In  a  report  made  in  the  year  1825,  from  a  committee  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  which  sat  in  Philadelphia,  I  find  the  following  passages  expressive 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee: — *  Upon  the  whole,  your  committee 
are  convinced  that  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  paupers;  to  entail  an  oppressive  burden  on  the 
country;  to  promote  idleness  and  licentiousness  among  the  labouring* 
classes  ;  and  to  afford  relief  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned.  Tlie  Poor 
Laws  have  done  away  the  necessity  for  private  charity  ;  and  they  have 
been  every  way  injurious  to  the  morals,  comfort,  and  independence, 
of  that  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended.  No  permanent  alle- 
viation of  the  evils  of  the  system  can  rationally  be  expected  from  the 
erection  of  poor  houses,  or  from  any  similar  expedient.  The  only  hope 
of  effectual  relief  is  the  speedy  and  total  abolition  of  the  system  itself. 
In  this  country,  where  there  are  no  privileged  orders,  where  all  classes 
have  equal  rights  and  where  our  population  is  far  from  being  so  dense  as 
to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistance,  it  is  indeed  alarming  to  find  the 
increase  of  pauperism  progressing  with  such  rapidity.  We  are  fast 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  England." 

There  are  persons  actively  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  legislature  to 
introduce  our  English  Poor  Law  into  Scotland;  and  they  urge  in  their 
own  justification  the  terrible  destitution  of  the  poor  at  Glasgow;  for- 
getting that  the  miserable  and  squalid  wretches  at  Glasgow,  are 
the    victims  of  whiskey  ;    and    that  in   Liverpool,  which  is   under  the 


English  Poor  Law,  there  are  thirty  thousand  persons  equally  wretched 
dwelling-  in. cellars,  and  that  in  Manchester  may  be  seen  similar  wretch- 
edness. If  any  person  will  walk  up  and  down  Deansgate-street,  in  Man- 
cliester,  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  nitrlit  and  see  the  endless 
gin  shops,  all  thronged  with  men,  women,  and  children,  they  will  per- 
ceive that  parish  pay  cannot  administer  a  remedy  for  poverty  so  induced, 
but  that  it  is  more  likely  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  A  Poor  Law  has  been 
provided  for  Ireland,  and^  at  prej^-ent,  of  a  nature  far  superior  to  that  of 
England  ;  but,  the  poverty  ot  Ireland  arose  from  the  dominion  of  an  evil 
spirit,  over  which  Poor  Laws  have  no  control.  Father  Mathew  has  dared 
to  attack  the  fiend,  and  has,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  brought 
five  miUior)s  of  persons  to  conspire  against  his  pestiferous  influence;  and 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  become  sober,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  poor 
law.  The  sum  spent  in  this  kingdom  in  intoxicating-  liquors  is  fifty 
millions  a  year ;  and  the  cost  of  prosecutions  for  crime,  the  support  ol 
prisoners  and  convicts,  loss  of  time,  and  other  evils  caused  by  drunkenness, 
amount,  perhaps,  to  a  sum  not  mucli  less  than  fifty  millions  more  ;  whereas 
the  poor  rates,  at  the  highest,  did  not  exceed  eight  millions  a  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  homely  proverb  *' A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained," 
fifty  millions  saved  by  sobriety,  would  be  as  fifty  millions  given  to  the 
poor,  and  this,  with  other  savings  consequent  upon  a  sober  life,  would  be 
a  sum  given  to  the  working  classes,  ten  times  as  great  as  the  greatest 
amount  of  poor  rates. 

As  I  have  brought  testiuionies  from  France  and  from  the  United  States, 
I  will  introduce  an  important  one  froui  Ireland.  In  a  letti'r  received 
from  that  enlightened  patriot,  Dr.  James  Henry,  of  Dublin,  he  says,  "  i 
have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  '  The  Outcry 
against  the  IVew  Poor  Law,'  and  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  so  able  an 
exposition  of  my  own  vie\vs  on  the  subject  laid  before  the  public.  So 
far  as  you  have  gone  we  agree  entirely,  but  I  go  inflnitely  further;  and 
I  think  if  you  consider  your  own  principles  you  cannot  but  go  further 
also.  You  disapprove  of  the  princij)le  that  it  is  right  to  take  by  force 
the  honestly  ac(piired  property  of  one  man  in  order  to  give  it  to  another. 
This  is  the  principle  of  all  I'oor  Laws  ;  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old. 
The  only  dillerence  is  that  the  "Sew  Poor  Law  takes  less  than  the  Old  ; 
but  they  both  take  one  man's  property  in  order  to  give  it  to  another,  and 
are,  therefore^  essentially  and  radically  unjust  in  principle — oppressive 
and  destructive  in  practice.  I  have  often  looked  on  with  astonishment 
when  I  saw  men,  whom  I  believed  tobe  philosophers,  benevolent,  j)atriotic, 
and  christian,  not  merely  becoming,  i>ut  canvassing  to  become  what  is 
called  guardians  of  the  poor — administrators  of  that  unphilosophical, 
unbenevolent,  and  unchristian  law,  which  forcibly  takes  from  one  man 
Isis  honestly  acquired  pro|)erty  and  bestows  it  on  another;  which  dis- 
courages independent  industry  and  honest  exertion,  and  holds  out  a 
premium  to  idleness,  improvidence,  and  pauperism.  This  is  the  principle 
of  all  poor  laws;  and  it  is  against  this  talse  and  ruinous  principle  that 
the  wh(de  artillery  of  truth  should  be  directed.  We  have  had  Poor  Laws 
in  this  country  on  your  amended  system  only  for  about  twelve  months, 
and  their  evil  eflects,  even  upon  the  poor  thejnselves,  are  sufficiently 
manifest.  I  had  hoped  your  Poor  J^aw  Aujcndment  Act  was  only  the 
first  step  of  an  enlightened  government  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  and 
my  hopes  were  cruelly  disappointed  when  I  found  that  the  system  so 


ruinous  in  your  country  was  to  be  adopted  here.  I  look  upon  English 
Chartism  as  the  genuine  fruits  of  Poor  Laws — of  the  lesson  which  has 
practically  taught  that  one  man  has  a  right  to  demand  for  his  own  use 
the  honestly  acquired  property  of  his  neighbour.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
people— the  whole  nation  collectively.  The  Parliament  represents  the 
nation — and  the  Parliament  makes  bad  laws  only  because  the  nation  im- 
peratively demands  them.  We  must  reform  the  nation,  that  is,  increase 
the  mass  of  knowledge  before  we  can  have  good  laws.  As  long  as  the 
people  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  morality — ot  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy— and  of  the  first  principles  of  general 
philosophy,  you  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  good  laws — knowledge 
is  the  only  remedy." 

To  effect  the  gradual  extinction  of  pauperism  was  the  object  of  the 
New  Poor  Law :  and  those  persons  who  expected  this  end  to  be  accom- 
plished without  clamour  knew  little  of  human  nature.  Priestly  domina- 
tion could  not  be  attacked  by  Christ  himself,  without  uproar,  persecution, 
and  death  ;  heathen  idolatry  could  not  be  encountered  by  the  Apostles 
without  similar  results.  Wherever  there  has  been  an  outcry  some  good 
has  been  done,  and  in  general  the  greater  the  outi;ry  the  greater  the  good 
and  the  more  speedy  the  restoration  to  tranquillity.  The  New  Poor  Law 
was  intended  to  enforce  economy  and  uniformity  of  management ;  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  was  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  representatives 
of  the  rate-payers, acting  under  the  judicious  rules  of  a  central  board  ;  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  by  these  means  security  would  be  given  against 
the  return  of  parochial  abuses.  In  some  places  these  ends  have  been  an- 
swered; in  others  no  good  whatever  has  been  done  ;  there  are  instances 
in  which  pauperism  and  expenditure  have  considerably  increased;  and, 
some  in  whicli,  after  a  partial  reform  had  been  eft'ected,  things  are  fast 
returning  to  their  former  condition.  There  is  again  a  tendency  to  ob- 
tain for  workhouses  a  good  name  by  providing  for  the  inmates  a  greater 
share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  than  can  be  procured  by  the 
independent  labourer;  hence  the  number  of  inmates  increase.  In  tlie 
Bath  Union  Workhouse,  the  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  last 
quarter  has  been  633 — in  the  first  year  of  the  Union  there  were  sometimes 
only  330.  This  increase  consists  chiefly  of  disorderly  persons,  prostitutes, 
and  lying-in  women  ;  and  of  a  new  class  denominated  tramps,  65  of  whom 
have  thought  fit  to  take  up  their  temporary  abode  therein  during  the  last 
tjuarter.  The  applications  for  out  of  door  relief  are  of  a  more  unreason- 
able nature  than  formerly,  and  many  of  them  such  as  would  not  have 
been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a  respectable  Vestry;  and,  although 
in  the  "  Outcry,  &c.,"  1  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  clerk,  that  our 
fifth  year's  expenditure  would  be  less  than  the  fourth,  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  his  expectations  have  been  disappointed  ;  the  following  being  the 
steady  increase  of  our  expenditure; — 

In  the  year  ending, 

March  25, 1837  I  March  25, 1838  |  March  25, 1839  |  March 25, 1840  I  March  25, 1841 
£11,520        I        £12,336-     |        £13,703        1        £14,180       |        £14,519 

A  few  years  more  would  bring  back  the  expenditure  to  its  former  average 
of  .3^19,928,  In  the  Glutton' Union  contiguous  to  the  Bath  Union,  the 
expenditure  is  considerably  greater  than  the  former  average.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  their  last  quarterly  abstract ; 


Expenditure  for  |  March  25,1838  |  March  25,1839  j  March  25,1840  I  March 25,1841 
the  year  ending  |         £8159         |         £8995         {         £9368         |        £10,790 

Whereas,  tlie  average  of  the  three  years  before  the  Union  was  on\y  JS9172* 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  rejoice  at  the  partial  success  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  there  is  much  reason  to  regret  \{s  partial  failure  ;  and  tliere  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  unless  this  retrograde  movement  be  speedily  stopped,  the 
country  will  soon  find  itself  in  its  former  condition.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
useful  service  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  this  partial  failure, 
and  to  suggest  some  remedial  measures. 

1.  The  causes  of  this  partial  failure  are — the  imperfections  in  the 
law  itself;  the  want  of  fidelity  in  tlje  ministers  of  religion  ;  the  want  of 
bold  and  decided  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners;  and  the  improper  conduct  of  certain  Magistrates, 
r  L  lutperjections  in  the  law  itself. — It  professed  to  remove  parocliiai 
relief  from  the  Overseers  and  Magistrates  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Ratepayers ;  but  it  destroyed  the  principle  of  representation  bv  the  ad- 
mission of  ex-officio  Guardians,  who  in  some  Unions  are  more  numerous 
than  the  elected  Guardians,  and,  in  all  Unions,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
determine  any  question  on  which  the  Board  is  divided  in  opinion.  To 
this  Board,  consisting  of  elected  and  ex-officio  Guardians,  it  professed  to 
give  the  entire  management  of  pauper  cases;  but  it  gave  power  to  any 
two  Magistrates  in  certain  cases  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Board. 
It  gave  to  every  Ratepayer  a  right  to  nominate  a  candidate  and  to  vote 
at  the  election;  but  it  confined  his  choice  within  narrow  limits  by  a 
property  qualification,  in  the  Bath  Union,  of  occupying  premises  the  rent 
of  which  is  not  less  than  £'6h  a-year.  This  shut  out  many  conipetent 
persons  of  great  intelligence  but  of  little  wealth,  whilst  it  would  admit 
a  farmer  who  could  neither  read  nor  write;  and  did  admit  many  malt- 
sters, brewers,  and  innkeepers,  whose  premises  were  extensive,  but  whose 
influence  at  the  Board  is  by  no  means  salutary  in  the  decision  of  such 
applications  as  are  caused  by  habits  of  intoxication.  It  declared  that 
the  election  of  Guardians  should  be  annual  ;  but  it  gave  no  means  to  the 
Ratepayers  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  their  representatives  were 
conducting  themselves,  as  the  Guardians,  by  order  of  tlie  Commissioners, 
sat  with  closed  doors,  although  the  Board  of  the  IJath  Union  has  fre- 
quently petitioned  them  to  allow  the  admission  of  strangers.  Hence  it 
is  that  Guardians  who  have  scarcely  ever  attended,  or  who,  when  present, 
Iiave  only  distinguished  theniselvcs  by  the  utterance  of  principles  most 
unsound,  have  been  elected  again  year  after  year.  It  professed  to  place 
the  affairs  of  the  parishioners  in  their  own  hands,  and  yet  by  introducing 
the  system  of  voting  by  proxy,  it  allowed  the  votes  of  the  resident  inha- 
bitants to  be  swan)pcd  by  the  votes  of  the  non  residents.  One  gentleman 
of  Bath  liaving  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  proxies  to  set  all  the 
resident  ratepayers  at  defiance,  returns  both  the  Guardians  for  one  of  the 
parishes  of  Bath.  Tlie  continuance  of  the  law  of  settlement  has  left 
each  parish  with  only  its  own  Guardian  or  Guardians  to  defend  its 
interest,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  Guardians  have  a  direct  interest 
adverse  to  it,  since  the  more  pauperised  any  parish  is,  the  more  it  pays 
to  the  establishment  charges,  and  consequently  the  less  remains  to  be 
j)aid  by  other  parishes. 

2.  The  uuut  of  fidtlity  in  the  Ministers  of  religion. — Tliis  being  the 
source  of  spurious  charity  as  well  as  of  spurious  religion,  1  may  be  ex- 


cased  if  1  so  far  magnify  my  office  as  to  deem  the  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  for  a  separate  publication. 

3.  The  want  of  decided  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. — Great  obstacles  were  thrown  in  their 
way  by  political  opponents,  whose  names  ought  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  traitors  alike  to  their  country,  their  Sovereign,  and  their 
God.  In  the  midst  of  this  unworthy  treatment  there  has  been  much  that 
was  excellent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  there  has  not  been  that  bold  and  decided  stand,  there  have 
not  been  those  prompt  and  energetic  acts,  which  strike  terror  into  un- 
principled enemies,  and  which  inspire  confidence  in  upright  friends. 
They  have  done  good  service  to  their  country  ;  but  if  there  had  been 
less  of  delay,  concession  and  compromise  visible  in  their  proceedings, 
they  would  'have  deserved  high  honour  and  exalted  praise.  There  was 
a  tide  in  public  affairs  which,  if  taken  at  the  full,  would  have  led  to 
victory :  but  that  tide  was  permitted  to  subside.  The  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  was  hailed  by  all  true  lovers  of  their  country,  and  was  espe- 
cially valued  for  those  very  parts  which,  by  ignorant  and  interested 
men,'  have  been  most  condemned.  Bad  men  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, for  the  source  of  their  gain  was  gone.  Millions  were  either  sub- 
sisting or  wishing  to  subsist  upon  the  poor  rates;  and  he  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  declared  that  "where  the  carcase  is  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  The  passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law  was 
like  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  into  the  midst  of  these  eagles,  and  they 
were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  without  any  hope  of  returning  to 
their  prey.  That  was  the  time  for  action.  Unions  should  have  been 
formed  and  simultaneously  declared  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
Guardians  should  have  been  elected— salaried  officers  chosen— and 
smaller  matters  of  detail,  such  as  taking  the  averages  and  determining- 
the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  parishes,  should  have  been 
settled  afterwards.  And  to'  prevent  any  place  from  refusing  to  elect 
Guardians,  a  day  should  have  been  fixed  beyond  which  all  power  to  pay 
the  poor  or  to  collect  the  rates  should  depart  from  overseers  and  vestries. 
Opponents  to  the  law  would  then  have  had  no  direct  interest  in  prevent- 
ing- the  formation  of  the  union,  and  they  would  not  have  dared,  as  the 
crisis  approached,  to  permit  a  multitude  of  paupers  to  come  for  relief 
when  there  were  no  funds  out  of  which  to  relieve  them.  If  the  land  had 
been  thus  simultaneously  covered  with  Unions,  as  it  was  under  the 
Reform  Bill  by  electoral'districts,  and  under  the  Municipal  Amendment 
Act,  by  newly  elected  councils,  such  a  march  would  have  been  gained  upon 
the  adversary  as  to  render  his  future  efforts  useless.  In  every  district 
there  would  have  been  Guardians,  implicated  in  the  management,  ready 
to  enforce,  explain,  and  defend  the  law  ;  the  best  of  the  paid  officers  of 
tlie  former  system  would  liave  been  selected  for  the  new ;  there  would 
have  been  clerks,  relieving  officers,  masters  of  workhouses,  medical 
officers  and  chaplains  disposed  to  withstand  and  expose  the  attempts 
which  former  officers  might  make  to  bring  odium  upon  the  law.  The 
superior  regulations  of  a  Board  Room,  the  better  arrangements  of  a 
Union  Workhouse,  would  have  been  open  to  the  observation  of  all,  and 
would  soon  have  gained  the  approbation  of  all.  Unhappily,  however, 
for  pauperised  England,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  land  years  were 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  new  system  was  introduced,  and  in  some  parts 
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Unions  are  not  yet  formed.  When  the  carcase  of  the  poor  rates  remained 
long"  without  protection  the  courage  of  the  eagles  revived.  Profligate 
paupers,  paid  officers,  and  those  wholesale  manufacturers  of  paupers, 
the  keepers  of  gin  palaces  and  beer  shops,  saw  some  chance  of  still 
deriving  a  rich  but  unjust  profit  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  Rate- 
payers; they  began  to  fortify  their  position  and  to  prepare  for  battle. 
They  formed  an  "  Anti  Poor  Law  Society"  with  the  impracticable  Earl 
Stanhope  at  its  head  ;  and  with  hired  agents  and  a  hired  press  they 
lifted  lip  the  standard  of  pauperism,  and  proceeded  to  agitate  the  king- 
dom. It  was  then  that  villainy  again  dared  to  lift  up  its  head,  and  that 
the  hands  of  patriotism  began  to  hang  down.  Jt  was  then  that  able 
bodied  paupers  with  full  wages  resumed  their  insolence,  threw  down  the 
tools  of  labour,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  Bastiles!  It  was  then  that  petty  attornies  and 
low  medical  men  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  wrought  with  a  thousand 
horse  power  to  regain  their  profitable  charges  and  long  bills.  Every 
night  they  prepared  a  fresh  supply  of  "  Horrible  Cruelties"  for  the 
papers  of  the  following  day  ;  every  morning  the  multitudes  of  gin  drink- 
ing paupers  of  the  metropolis,  whose  appetite  for  wholesome  food  was 
gone,  opened  their  mouth  wide  to  swallow  the  prepared  repast.  Paid 
Magistrates  of  the  metropolis  pandered  to  their  vitiated  taste  ;  and  when 
the  eyes  of  all  were  upon  the  Government  to  see  whether  they  would 
dismiss  them,  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
lost,  and  these  worst  of  crin)inals  were  retained  in  the  seat  of  justice. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  intentional;  and  whether  it  had  reference  to  the  election  of  a 
new  Parliament,  which  was  then  not  far  distant;  but  it  is  certain  that 
when  the  Ministers  increased  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners 
from  nine  to  twenty-three,  it  was  then  too  late  to  undo  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  previous  delay.  The  Anti-Poor-Law  party  had  possession 
oi'  the  large  manufacturing  towns  and  of  the  metropolis  itself;  and  they 
had  sticceeded  in  filling  the  minds  of  the  people  with  dismal  apprehensions. 
Should  there  be  another  similar  conflict  between  a  good  law  and  national 
corruption,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  decided  steps  leave  no  time 
for  the  getting  up  of  an  outcry;  but  that  hesitation  and  delay  court  op- 
position. It  would  be  well,  too,  to  adopt  some  of  the  means  used  by 
voluntary  societies,  such  as  Temperance  Societies,  and  Anti-Slavery  So- 
cieties, which,  when  they  would  put  down  drunkenness  and  slavery,  send 
forth  able  lecturers,  hold  public  discussions,  establish  newspapers,  and 
circulate  tracts.  Had  there  been  a  voluntary  society  for  the  extinction 
of  pauperism,  these  measures  would  have  been  adopted,  and,  after  some 
uproar,  truth  would  have  prevailed.  After  the  manner  of  the  *'  Anti- 
Slavery  Keporter,"  the  "Anti-Corn-Law  Circular,"  and  the  "Tem- 
perance Journal,"  there  would  have  been  an  "Anti-Pauperism  Gazette," 
and  the  "New  Poor  Law  Advocate,"  containing  all  kinds  of  intelli- 
gence connected  with  the  subject,  and  exposing  the  interested  attempts 
made  to  excite  the  country  against  it.  They  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  issuing  large  annual  reports,  which  iiiw  of  the  rich,  none 
of  the  working  classes,  and  not  one  in  ten  of  the  (iiiardians  them- 
selves ever  read;  but  through  their  officers  they  would  have  j)laced 
in  the  hands  of  every  ratepayer  a  brief  statement  of  facts  and  arguments. 
Efforts  of  this  description  have  been  left  to  the  opponents  of  the  law.    The 
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expense  attending  the  Parliamentary  Committees  would  have  sufficed  to 
circulate  information  through  every  parish  ;  which  committees  were  at- 
tended not  only  with  expense,  but  with  loss  of  time  taking  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  from  tiieir  proper  work  to  prepare  evidence  to  rebut  the 
charges  brought  against  them.  They  also  afforded  a  triumph  to  agitators, 
and  a  proof  of  their  successful  efforts  in  thus  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
law.  Every  legislator,  who  counted  the  costs,  must  have  anticipated  an 
outcry,  inasmuch  as,  to  the  corrupt  portion  of  the  community,  the  reform 
of  abuse  was  like  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye; 
and  yet  when  the  cry  was  made  the  legislature  appeared  to  be  taken*  by 
surprise;  and,  as  though  they  suspected  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
had  been  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  power,  they  appointed  committees  to 
investigate  their  conduct ;  and  in  consequence  of  defective  arrangements 
for  enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  multitudes,  the  accusations 
made  against  them  found  their  way  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  whilst 
the  explanations  were  confined  to  a  few. 

4.     The  improper  conduct  0/ certain  Magistrates.  —  Whatever  might 
be  the  private  opinions  of  magistrates,  the  nation  had  a  right  to  expect 
them  to  do  all  in  thoir  power  to  support  a  law,  which,  by  large  majorities, 
the  legislature  had  passed  ;  whereas,  many  of  them  did  all  they  could  to 
bring  the  law  into  disrepute.     They  held  a  court  of  discontent ;  reheard 
the  applications  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
rate-payers;    gave  money,  out  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  to 
men  who  were  witnesses  in  their  own  case  ;  and  on  whose  ex-parte  state- 
ments they  virtually  passed  censure  upon  the  board;  and  invited  all  whom 
the  decisions  of  the  board  might  not  please,  to  come  to  them  for  redress. 
Instead  of  promoting  the  public  peace,  they  held  a  magnet  over  every 
filthy  pool  of  pauperism  in  order  to  draw  from  thence  materials  for  popu- 
lar clamour.     An  upright  magistrate  is  a  general   benefactor,  and  bv 
strictly  administering  justice,  he  teaciies  to  the  ignorant  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  and  essentially  promotes  national  education  ; 
but,  some  of  the  magistrates  of  Bath  were  so  eager  to  lay  aside  the  irk- 
some task  of  being  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  so  ambitious  to  come  forth 
as  champions  of  the  poor,  that,  even  before  the  board   took  charge  of 
pauper  cases,  and  before  they  had  relieved  or  rejected  a  single  individual, 
one  of  them  informed  me  that  he  had  heard  grievous  complaints  against 
the  severity  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  many  cases  of  cruelty 
had  been  brought  before  him.     I  replied  that  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it, 
as  it  distinctly  shewed  the  determination  of  some  men  to  complain  of  the 
law  and  of  others  to  listen  to  their  complaints  ;  for  that  if  stoiics  of  cruelty 
could  be  told  against  us  before  we  had  done  any  thing  more  than  to  elect 
our  officers,  to  divide  the  union  into  districts,  and  to  make  other  preli- 
minary arrangements,  what  might  be  expected  when  the  union  should 
be  in  full  operation  !     When  the  board  did  commence  its  duties,  that  same 
magistrate  was  perpetually  interfering,  both   by  letters  to  the  relievino- 
officer,  and  to  the  board,  and  also  by  sending  policeujen  to  the  board  with 
applicants  who  had  been  previously  examined  and  rejected;  such  for  in- 
stance as  able-bodied  men,  women  with  illegitimate  children,  none  of  which 
were  included  in  the  27th  section  of  the  law.     Anonymous  paragraphs 
also  apjjeared  in  a  local  paper,  which,  though  written  in  the  editorial  style 
and  in  the  plural  number,  1  found,  from  theeditor,wereactually  written'by 
this  magistrate,  of  one  of  which,  intended  to  incite  the  public  indignation 
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against  the  board,  tlie  editor  delivered  to  me  tlie  manuscript  copy.  Had 
the  object  of  these  magistrates  been  to  render  the  poor  dissatisfied  ;  had 
they  desired  to  obtain  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  Guardians;  had 
thev,  through  lack  of  business,  or,  through  lack  of  fees  to  officers,  desired 
to  bring  parochial  affairs  again  under  their  own  control,  they  could  not 
have  taken  a  more  appropriate  course. 

II.  Remedial  Measures. — Pauperism  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  in- 
stantly abolished.  The  thing  required  is  that,  under  the  New  Poor  Law, 
there  shall  be  no  standing  still,  no  retrograde  movement,  but  that  every 
step  shall  be  in  advance.  During  the  next  five  years  such  measures 
should  be  adopted  as  may  prepare  the  way  for  permanent  arrangements 
of  a  more  salutary  nature  ;  amongst  which!  would  suggest  the  following  ; 

1. — Let  all  the  Parishes  of  a  Union  be  made  one  for  the  purpose  of 
rating  and  settlement. — This  would  give  to  every  Guaidian  an  equal 
interest  in  the  good  management  of  every  Parish  in  the  Union.  It 
would  prevent  the  disputed  settlements  which  now  occur  between  the 
Parishes  of  the  same  Union.  It  would  prevent  the  vagrant  charges  and 
i.'Xpenses  for  criminal  prosecutions  from  falling  upon  the  parish  in  which 
the  Workhouse  is  situated  ;  and  it  would  prevent  the  rest  of  the  parishes 
from  paying  poor  rates  to  that  parish.  In  the  Bath  Union  the  various 
parishes  pay  to  the  parish  of  Widcombe  nearly  <£40  a-year  in  poor  rates, 
merelv  because  the  Workhouse  has  been  erected  in  it.  It  would  give 
•rreater  uniformity  of  management,  and  therefore  greater  contentment. 
The  following  example,  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  report,  is  an  apt 
illustration: — The  parish  of  Lambeth  contains  a  population  of  87,000, 
and  the  administration  of  relief  was  managed  by  one  establishment,  and 
the  money  raised  was  collected  in  one  rate;  whereas  the  city  of  London 
within  the  Walls,  comprehending  a  population  of  only  55,000,  contained 
9C  parishes,  each  managing  its  own  poor,  with  separate  officers  and 
separate  rates  ;  and  although  many  of  these  city  parishes  are  extremely 
wealthy,  and  having  few  poor,  yet  in  the  year  1831  they  expended 
j6^64.0dO  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  whereas  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  with 
32,0(X)  more  inhabitants,  and  many  very  poor  people,  expended  during 
the  same  year  only  ^'37,000.  In  the  city  parishes  the  poor  rates 
amounted  to  £\  3s. '3d,  per  head  upon  the  whole  population,  whereas  in 
Lambeth,  in  which  more  poor  persons  were  relieved  than  in  the  city 
parishes,  the  rates  were  only  8s,  6(1.  a  head.  Now  if  Lambeth  had  been 
divided  into  96  parishes,  there  would  have  been  96  imperfect  establish- 
ments instead  of  one  ;  96  sources  of  jicculation  instead  of  one  ;  96  sets  of 
officers  to  be  imposed  upon  instead  of  one;  96  sources  of  litigation  and 
disputed  settlements  instead  of  one;  and  lastly,  it  might  have  been  added, 
96  sourcesof  outcry  against  the  removal  of  parochial  abuses  instead  of  one. 
Who  can  tell  how' many  of  the  endless  stories  of  Poor  Law  cruelties  have 
come  from  these  96  nests  of  corruption,  with  their  paid  overseers,  vestry 
clerks,  parish  lawyers,  parish  jobbers,  and  parish  dealers  in  beer  and 
gin  !  Even  in  the  new  system  there  has  been  a  needless  multiplication 
of  districts  for  relieving  and  medical  officers.  The  Bath  Union,  con- 
taining a  population  of  64,000  inhabitants,  is  better  managed  with  two 
relieving  officers  than  when  there  were  three ;  yet  in  some  ill  managed 
Unions,  containing  less  than  half  its  population,  there  are  five  or  six 
relieving  officers,  each  depending  for  his  income  upon  tlie  continuance 
of  out  of  door  relief. 
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2. — Let  every  person  that  becomes  permayiently  chargeable  to  a  parish 
he  considered  settled  in  the  place  i?i  ickich  'le  has  usually  resided  the  pre- 
vious two  years  ;  and  let  every  case  of  temporary  sickness  or  accident  be 
charged  to  the  Union  in  ichich  it  takes  place.  —  Under  the  present  law  of 
settlement  a  well  regulated  parish  is  always  liable  to  be  saddled  with 
paupers  from  other  places  that  are  not  well  regulated.  It  would  be 
more  just  that  those  parishes  in  which  the  parties  have  given  their  ser- 
vices or  acquired  their  profligate  habits,  should  be  ciiarged  with  their 
maintenance  rather  than  a  parish  which  has  received  from  them  no  good, 
and  which  has  done  them  no  harm.  When  a  man  is  removed  to  a  distant 
parish  he  is  taken  from  those  who  know  his  previous  history  to  those 
who  are  in  ignorance  of  it.  It  would  therefore  secure  more  suitable 
treatment,  and  be  an  inducement  to  a  better  education  of  the  people,  and 
greater  attention  to  their  sobriety  and  industry,  if  each  place  had  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  its  inhabitants. 

3. — Let  the  work  and  food  of  a  fVorkhouse  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
independent  labourer;  and  the  condition  of  the  inmate  rendered  less  desi- 
rable only  by  the  confinement. — At  present  the  comforts  of  a  workhouse 
are  twice  as  great  as  those  enjoyed  by  a  labouring  man  ;  and  the  work 
done  is  not  one-fourth.  Those  who  pick  oakum  sit  down  in  a  room  with 
a  fire,  and  they  work  as  little  as  they  please ;  the  labour  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  necessities  of  the  industrious  lead  them  to 
undergo.  The  master  of  a  workhouse  states  that  it  is  impossible  to 
induce  paupers  to  work  any  longer  than  an  officer  stands  by  to  see  them  ; 
and  he  declares  that  no  way  will  accomplish  this  except  piece-work,  or 
giving  the  food  when  the  work  done  is  such  as  to  earn  it.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  England  every  one  is  rewarded  according  to  his  demerits.  The 
labourer  is  worse  fed  than  the  pauper,  and  the  pauper  than  the  felon. 
In  a  letter  which  I  have  just  seen  from  a  convict,  he  declares  that  he  and 
liis  fellow  convicts  are  well  treated,  and  that  they  work  only  seven  hours 
a  day;  and  he  states  that  most  of  them  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  as 
though  they  were  never  so  well  off  in  their  lives.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  the  Parliamentary  Report,  shows  to  what  extent  false  charity 
prevails  over  justice; — 

The  independent  agricultural  labourer  obtains  122  ounces  of  solid  food  each  week. 

Able-bodied  pauper 151  ,,  ,, 

Suspected  thief 203  „  „ 

Convicted  thief 239  „  „ 

Transported  thief 330  „  „ 

4.—sLet  the  combinations  of  Unions  for  the  training  of  pauper  children 
be  carried  into  speedy  and  universal  operation. — \o  vigilance  can  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  in  a  workhouse  from  occasional  intercourse  with  the 
most  depraved  of  men  and  women  ;  nor  from  being  corrupted  by  their 
own  parents  ;  so  that  the  instructions  of  the  chaplain  are  thwarted  by 
this  pernicious  influence.  Moreover,  the  children  are  accustomed  to 
see  the  comforts  of  a  workhouse  maintenance,  and  to  hear  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  paupers,  and  thus  they  imbibe  a  pauper  spirit;  and, 
when  placed  out  to  earn  their  own  living,  they  take  offence  at  the  least 
finding  fault,  and  express  their  desire  to  return  to  the  workhouse  ;  and 
not  unfrequently  they  run  away,  and  apply  for  re-admission  into  the 
workhouse.  In  a  district  school,  removed  from  the  contamination  of 
pauperism,  children  may  be  trained  in  such  useful  knowledge  and  Indus- 
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trial  occupations  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves  with  credit; 
and  where  400  are  placed  in  one  establishment,  the  combined  Unions 
could,  without  additional  cost,  provide  a  well  qualified  master  and 
mistrei^s. 

«'>• — Let  power  be  granted  to  every  parish  that  tcishes  it,  to  abolish  all 
out  of  door  relief, — This  would  give  to  the  resident  inhabitants  of  a  pa- 
risli  a  desirable  object  at  which  to  aim,  and  would  place  a  discretionary 
power  in  those  who  are  best  acquainted   with    the  extent  of  pauperism 
amongst  them.     If  the  inhabitants,  assembled  for  the  express  purpose, 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  workhouse  offered  the  best  test  in  doubtful 
cases,  and  the  best  asylum  for  real  destitution,  they  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  corrupting  presence  of  out  of  door 
paupers,  the  secret  source  of  disquietude  and  the  great  impediment  in 
the  way  of  improveuient  throughout  the  pauperised  districts  of  England. 
It  is  in  vain  to  sneer  at  the  New  Poor  Law  for  treating  poverty  as  a  crime. 
Pauper  poverty  is  so  depraved  in  its  habits  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  crime. 
In  a  diligent  attention  to  pauper  cases  for  seven  years,  I  never  saw  the 
pauper  who  was  not  injured  by  out  of  door  relief;  I  never  saw  the  pau- 
per applicant,  who,  when  rejected,  would  not  come  again  as  long  as  there 
was  any  chance  of  gaining  his  object;  and  I  never  saw  the  pauper  who  did 
not  turn  to  something  else  and  prosper  better,  as  soon  as  by  decided  con- 
duct, he  was  led  to  see  that  his  further  coming  would  be  useless;     A  short 
time   since   I    reminded    the  (luardians  of  the   Bath  Union,    that  the 
first  Chairman  had  expressed  a  strong  conviction  that  no  good  could  be 
done  so  long  as  out  of  door  relief  was  continued;    and  that  the   second 
Chairman,  after  two  years  experience,  acknowledged  that  he  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  ;  when,  Capt.  Campbell  who  has  been  the  Chairman 
during  the  last  two  years  said,  "  And  you  may  add  that  the  third  Chair- 
man is  of  the  same  opinion."     There  can  be  no  peace  and  prosperity 
Avhere  paupers  reside.     Every  pauper  is  a  moving   mass  of  discontent. 
He  must  not  appear  decent  or  healthy,  lest  his  pay  be  diminished.     His 
income  is  in  proportion  to  his  misery  and  wretchedness  ;    hence  he  has  a 
direct  interest  in  disseminating  alarming  statements  respecting  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times.      But,  if  his  pay  be  stopped  he  finds  a  home  in  the 
workhouse,  if  really  helpless  ;  and,  if  not,  he  hnds  work  ;  and  both  lie  and 
society  at  large  derive  the  benefit  of  his  productive  industry.     The  weekly 
pension  is  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  an  idle  life  ;  remove  this  and 
he  betakes  himself  to  employment. 

<>• — Let  every  Parish  that  is  not  yet  prepared  to  dispense  with  all  oitt-of- 
door  rcliej'  have  the  power  to  detennine  that  no  new  cases  shall  be  added  to 
the  A.s7.— rThis  would  be  a  great  protection  against  those  Boards  of 
(juardians  which  would,  if  let  alone,  pauperise  all  the  working-classcs ; 
and  a  shield  against  those  relieving  olHcers  who  have  discovered  that,  to 
diminisfi  out-of-door  relief,  is  to  saw  from  a  tree  the  branch  on  which 
they  sit.  I  could  furnish  abundant  j)roof  that  no  parish  is  safe  from  the 
officious  meddling  of  the  Guardian  who  pretends  to  be  the  poor  man's 
friend  ;  and  when  a  Board  contains  a  majority  of  such  characters,  there 
is  less  security  for  the  Ratepayers  than  under'the  former  system. 

7 — Let  the  Parishes  which  have  local  acts  be  placed  under  the  same  law 
as  other  Parishes. — if  these  parishes  are  worse  managed  than  those  which 
have  not  been  tlie  subject  of  such  patchwork  legislation,  it  is  due  to  the 
Kalepaycrs  to  deliver  ihcm  from  the  bad  system  ;  and  if  their  arrange- 
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ments  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  method  of  parochial  management,  ir 
is  due  to  the  country  at  larg-e  to  make  such  arranw^cments  a  part  of  the 
general  Poor  Law.  At  present  they  afford  an  anomalous  exception  to 
the  judicious  enactments  of  the  law,  and  whilst  the  Poor  liuw  Commis- 
sioners are  made  responsible  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  pauperism, 
the  places  under  local  acts  remove  this  responsibility,  and  are  like 
fortified  towns  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy.  There  are  23S  parishes  in 
England  under  local  acts,  in  addition  to  287  parishes  under  Gilbert's 
Union;  it  is  from  them  that  much  of  the  present  outcry  comes. 

8. — Let  a  satisfactory^  permanent  measure,  be  prepared,  which,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Poor  Laio  Commission,  may  supersede  the  Neic  Poor 
Laic. — To  this  end,  1  would  suggest  that  the  titles  Poor  Law,  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  Poor  Rates,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  be  abolished.  So 
long  as  poor  rates  exist,  the  less  industrious  will  regard  them  as  their 
right.  Their  language  will  still  be — "What  are  7;oor  rates  for?  Are 
they  not  for  the  poor  f  Are  not  we  poor  f  What  is  the  good  of  having 
a  parish  }  and  why  should  I  save  the  parish?"  With  the  name  and  the 
right  will  depart  the  thought  and  the  desire  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
him  when,  his  mind  being  set  at  rest  by  the  annihilation  of  such  a  fund, 
the  poor  man  determines  that  his  own  right  hand,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence  upon  his  industry  and  frugality,  shall  provide  a  maintenance 
in  youth,  and  secure  a  provision  for  old  age.  I  would  then  transfer  the 
management  of  workhouses,  and  the  relief  of  remaining  destitution,  from 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  Municipal  Councils,  or  stipendiary  iMagistrates. 
Pauperism  and  crime,  drunkenness  and  prostitution,  vagrancy  and  theft, 
are  so  connected  with  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
cases,  which  appertain  to  the  Policemen  and  the  Magistrates,  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  Relieving  Officer  and  the  Guardians.  As  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  relieve  than  to  punish,  the  Magistrate  frequently  removes 
from  himself  the  odium,  and  from  the  borough  rates  the  expense,  by 
handing  over  the  offender  to  the  relieving  officer.  Vagrants,  mendi- 
cants, drunkards,  and  prostitutes  were  formerly  punished  by  law  ;  but 
if  a  vagrant  travels  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  by  obtain- 
ing food  and  lodging  at  every  workhouse;  if  the  mendicant  has  wit 
enough  to  beg  of  Guardians  of  the  poor  every  week,  of  a  relieving  officer 
every  day,  and  of  every  body  else,  under  pretence  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  he  begs  under  the  sanction  of  the  law.  The  worst  of 
criminals  thus  escape  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  obtain  the  reward  of 
pauperism,  merely  because  the  law  has  established  two  courts  of  appeal, 
and  two  sets  of  taxes.  The  Ratepayers  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  relief  of  unavoid- 
able destitution.  If  the  municipal  boundary  were  extended  to  the  limits 
of  the  Union,  the  villages  might  have  the  advantage  of  its  prison  and 
court  of  justice  as  well  as  workhouse;  and  instead  of  poor  rate,  pay  their 
share  of  the  borough  rate.  Then  would  one  set  of  officers,  one  collection 
of  rates,  and  one  audit  of  accounts  be  sufficient,  and  justice  would  be  done 
to  the  public  with  more  certainty  and  at  less  cost.  If  the  Town  Council 
were  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Management,  comprising  the  Clerk  and 
the  Relieving  Officers  of  the  Union,  the  word  relieving  being  exchanged 
for  inspecting-,  and  if  the  Committee  were  to  report  to  the  Council  once 
a  month  or  once  a  quarter,  public  business  would  be  much  better  trans- 
acted than  by  any  Board  of  Guardians.     In  the  country  Unions  which 
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have  not  a  corporate  town  as  centre,  the  Board  of  Guardians  might  be 
continued  under  the  name  of  Council  for  the  Union  or  District. 

In  a  town  in  France,  containing-  10,000  inhabitants,  I  ascertained  from 
the  Mayor  that  the  relief  of  the  destitute  was  placed  under  a  committee 
of  six  members,  of  whom  the  mayor  was  the  head  ;  that  out  of  the  town 
funds  the  sum  of  ^800  a-year  was  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  support 
of  the  poor-house,  &c. ;  but  that  there  was  no  poor-rate,  nor  any  claim 
for  relief  as  a  right.  I  was  also  informed  by  an  intelligent  American, 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  with  which  he  was  connected, 
relief  to  the  poor  is  provided  out  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  state, 
which  are  raised  by  an  equitable  property  tax,  and  is  given  in  a  poor- 
house,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee. 

Wlien  parochial  aft'airs  are  transferred  to  municipal  bodies,  the  list  of 
out-oi-donr  paupers  should  be  revised,  not  by  inexperienced  persons,  who 
compare  the  statements  of  paupers  with  their  own  comforts,  but  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  who 
would  return  such  a  verdict  as  would  be  returned  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
industrious  labourers.  In  the  Bath  Union,  two-thirds  of  the  out-of-door 
cases  would  disappear  before  such  an  inspection;  and  as  the  wliole  num- 
ber is  but  bOO,  out  of  a  population  of  64,000,  it  would  be  strange  if  those 
who  remained  should  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  a  better  system.  These  very  persons,  even  now,  partake  of  all  the 
numerous  charities,  in  addition  to  their  parish  pay.  For  them  exist  the 
hospitals  and  asylums,  the  societies  for  bread,  potatoes,  and  soup;  the 
funds  for  blankets  and  coals;  the  dispensary,  the  penitentiary,  the  stran- 
gers' friend  society,  the  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  many  others.  To 
these  societies  all  may  give,  who  can  afford  it,  and  who  feel  disposed  ; 
whereas,  for  the  800  out-of-door  paupers,  a  sum  of  .£5,000  a-year  is  taken 
chiefly  from  those  wlio  cannot  afford  it;  and  this  is  the  least  evil,  as  it 
permanently  degrades  the  recipients,  and  disturbs  the  minds  of  several 
thousands  more,  who,  but  for  these  800,  would  never  think  of  this  source 
of  income  ;  and  who,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  sickness  and  want,  would 
enter  a  friendly  society,  or  lay  by  in  a  saving's'  bank.  The  claim  of  a 
right  to  a  maintenance,  together  with  compulsory  payment  of  poor  rates 
by  distress-warrants,  and  seizure  of  goods,  would  then  cease;  society 
would  return  to  a  more  healthful  condition,  and  a  better  feeling  would 
arise  among  all  classes.  At  first  the  expenses  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
repayment  of  loans  should  be  defrayed  from  the  borough  rate;  but,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  charitable  endowments  of  the  kingdom  ought  to  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose.  No  man  has  a  right  to  bind  all  poste- 
rity to  the  observance  of  his  own  fancies;  and  every  good  man,  who  has 
left  property  for  charitable  purposes,  would  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  of 
his  will  set  aside,  and  the  spirit  of  his  intention  carried  out  by  appro- 
priating the  property  thus  perverted  to  the  support  of  the  workhouses, 
and  the  removal  from  the  ratepayers  of  a  heavy  burden. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  be  retained,  under  a  better  name, 
for  the  application  of  perverted  endowments  in  the  place  of  poor  rates  ; 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  combination  of  Unions  for  the  industrial 
training  of  destitute  children;  and  for  superintending  the  great  work 
of  national  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  Privy 
Council. 
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THE  WANT  OF  FIDELITY  IN  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION 
RESPECTING  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW. 


Had  sound  principles  been  promulgated  from  every  pulpit,  our  land 
would  not  now  be  distinguished  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  for 
ignorance,   pauperism,    drunkenness,    and    crime.      The    business    of 
ministers  of  religion  is  to  teach  men  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world  ;  and  to  train  up  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of 
good  works.     They  are  not  to  handle  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but 
so  fairly  to  set  forth  the  Scripture  that  it  may  be  "  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness :  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."     2  Tim.,  3.  16.     Instead  of  which,  they  have  too  generally  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  their  hearers  with  curious  questions  and  sectarian 
strife.     The  motives  which  induce  such  unfaithful  preaching  are  as  dis- 
honourable as  the  preaching  itself  is  mischievous.     National  abuses 
have,  in  every  congregation,  their  representatives.     The  men  who,  for 
gain,  deluge  the  streets  with  gin,  and  they  who  enrich  themselves  by 
Poor  Law  abuses,  sit  in  the  chief  seats  of  the  church  or  chapel;  and, 
because  they  display  the  party  zeal  which  leads  men  to  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  they  are  recognised  as  members  of  a  Christian  church.     In 
their  presence  it  is  no  easy  task  to  speak  the  truth.     It  is  easier  with  the 
hundreds  of  prophets  to  flatter  Ahab,  than  with  a  single  Micaiah  to  speak 
that  which  is  evil  concerning  him.     It  is  easier  to  display  eloquence, 
than  to  "  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort."     It  is  easier  to  dwell  upon 
those  topics  of  religion,  which  interest  the  imagination,  than  to  insist 
upon  those  self-denying  principles  which  improve  the  heart  and  rectify 
the  life.     It  is  easier  to  preach  about  foreign  missions,  past  prophecies 
with  their  future  fulfilments,  and  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  commonly 
called  evangelical,  than  to  enforce  upon  all  men  a  life  of  labour  and  of 
self-support.     Much  of  the  religious  profession  of  our  day  is  united 
with  great  pride  and  little  honesty ;  with  little  brotherly  kindness,  and 
still  less  of  common  sense.     The  first  teachers  taught  repentance,  but 
they  also  required  "  fruits  meet  for  repentance  :"  they  taught  "  faith 
that  worketh  by  love  and  fulfiUeth  the  law ;"  but  they  took  pains  to 
guide  its  working,  to  urge   men  to  abound   more  and  more  in  good 
works ;  and  to  reprove  them  when  their  faith  was  barren  and  unfruitful. 
Of  the  sermons  of  Christ,  and  of  the  epistles  of  the  Apostles,  a  large 
portion  is  occupied  in  enforcing  practical  duties  :  whereas  a  modern 
sermon,  as  long  as  one  of  those  epistles,  frequently  closes  without  one 
word  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  common  life.     The  Apostles  taught 
their  hearers  to  be  diligent  in  business  ;  to  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  ;  and  to  owe  no  man  any  thing.     They  worked  as  well 
as  taught ;  and  they  followed  up  their  good  example  by  this  universal 
precept,  "that  ye  study  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and 
to  work  with  your  own  hands  as  we  commanded  you  ;  that  ye  may  walk 
honestly  toward  them  that  are  without,  and  that  ye  may  have  lack  of 


nothing."  1  Thess.,  4.  11.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  expounded  the  com- 
mandment, "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/'  as  including  a  sup- 
port of  them  in  their  old  age.  The  Apostles  did  not  invent  excuses  for 
him  that  stole  or  that  coveted  other  men's  goods  ;  but  they  besought 
him  to  "labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth."  He  that  neglects  his  own 
trade  or  profession  whereby  he  migVit  provide  for  the  present  and  future 
wants  of  his  family,  under  the  pretence  of  spending  his  time  in  prayer, 
in  reading  the  scripture,  in  hearing  sermons,  in  attending  religious 
meetings,  or  in  assisting  religious  societies,  is  a  dishonest  man  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  his  conscience,  through  false  teaching,  is  unenlightened, 
he  would  be  no  better  than  a  robber.  Seeing,  as  he  might,  that  his 
family  may  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  or  to  the  subscriptions  of 
charitable  persons,  he  picks  their  pockets  in  anticipation  ;  and  though 
in  his  secret  thoughts  he  relies  upon  such  future  aid,  he  would  no  more 
dare  to  tell  the  parties  beforehand  that  he  relies  upon  them  for  his 
future  subsistence,  than  the  pickpocket  would  tell  the  victim  on  whose 
raonsy  he  was  intending  to  subsist.  That  which  he  calls  trusting  in 
providence  is  in  reality  tempting  providence.  Men  that  forsake  the 
diligent  application  to  some  trade  or  profession,  and  through  a  fancied 
regard  for  religion  require  appeals  to  the  benevolent  in  their  own  life- 
time, or  for  their  tamilies  after  their  death,  ought  to  be  reminded  that 
the  declaration  of  that  religion  is,  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat."  If  to  a  congregation  accustomed  to  the  usual  style  of 
evangelical  preaching,  a  sermon  were  preached  upon  any  of  these  pas- 
sages, entering  into  the  same  minute  detail  as  is  usual  in  sermons  on 
other  texts,  many  of  the  self  styled  spiritual  part  of  the  congregation 
would  take  offence,  and  declare  that  it  was  mere  morality  j  downright 
legality  ;  and  that  the  preacher  held  the  dangerous  heresy  of  salvation 
hy  works !  Dare  these  men  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God?  Are 
there  not  parts  which  they  have  shunned  to  declare  ?  They  say  that 
they  preach  justification  by  faith  :  so  did  the  Apostle  Peter  ;  yet  he  also 
enjoins,  '*  And  beside  all  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith 
virtue  ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge  temperance  ;  and 
to  temperance  patience ;  and  to  patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  For  if  these 
things  be  in  you  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be 
barren  nor  unfruitful  ; — but  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind  and 
cannot  see  afar  off."  The  Apostle  Paul  preached  "  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  yet  he  thus  expresses 
himself;  "  Therefore  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let 
us  go  on  to  perfection  ;  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance 
from  dead  works  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms 
and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  ressurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of 
eternal  judgment."  Heb.  G,  1.  2.  He  then  cautions  **  those  who  were 
once  enlightened  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  the  M'orld  to  come,"  to  beware  lest  they  fall  away 
through  want  of  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  that 
without  fruitfulness  in  every  good  word  and  work,  the  means  of  grace 
will  prove  to  them  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing;  "For  the  earth  which 
drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs. 


meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  of  God  ;  but 
that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing-,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned." 

In  these  days  the  ministers  of  religion  are  chiefly  known  to  the  people 
by  their  endless  appeals  for  money.  Whether  it  be  for  new  churches  or 
chapels,  for  pastors  at  home  or  missionaries  abroad,  the  perpetual  cry  is 
*  give,  give ;'  and  a  stranger  wouhl  naturally  infer  that  the  only  thing 
required  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold 
and  silver.  Yet  the  Apostle,  whose  single  sermon  made  three  thousand 
converts,  could  say,  "  silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;"  and  another 
Apostle,  who  says,  "From  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  lUyricura 
I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  Rom.  15,  19  ;  could  also 
declare  to  the  assembled  ministers  at  Ephesus,  "I  have  coveted  no 
man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel,"  Acts  20,  33.  It  is  true  that  he  collected 
voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  but  he  asked 
nothing  for  pastoral  or  missionary  purposes ;  nobly  desiring  that  he  and 
other  preachers  should  present  the  gospel  without  charge,  recommend- 
ing it  thereby  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  men.  Respecting  his 
exertions  for  the  poor,  he  says,  *'  Now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  minister 
unto  the  saints  ;  for  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  to  make  a  con- 
tribution for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem."  Whereas  to  the 
Ephesian  ministers  he  says,  **  After  my  departure  grievous  wolves  shall 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock."  These  are  the  "  dumb 
dogs  that  cannot  bark,  greedy  dogs  that  can  never  have  enough." 
These  are  they  that  "run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward," 
In  opposition  to  this  he  urges  them  to  imitate  the  example  which  he  had 
set,  and  which  ht  thus  describes,  "  Ye  5'ourselves  know  that  these  hands 
have  ministered  unto  ray  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I 
have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  sup^ 
PORT  THE  WEAK  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
he  said,  '  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  " 

How  superior  is  this  to  the  preaching  of  a  barren  divinity  which  takes 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  people's  wealth  for  the  support  of  ministers, 
whilst  the  poor  and  the  weak  are  sent  to  a  parish  to  be  maintained  by  a 
compulsory  tax  levied  upon  industry  !  Can  we  wonder  that  gold  is  the 
object  of  a  nation's  idolatry,  when  ministers  of  religion  display  such 
eagerness  to  obtain  it  ?  The  demand  is  not  so  much  for  a  field  of  labour 
as  for  a  good  living  ;  and  the  question  is  not  what  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness present  themselves,  but  how  great  is  the  income  ?  and  how  small 
the  duty  ?  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  established  church.  The  question 
propounded  by  the  ambitious  dissenter  is.  How  far  is  the  congregation 
distinguished  by  respectability  ?  Are  they  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
appreciate  superior  talent?  Can  they  provide  a  handsome  income  for  a 
popular  preacher  ?  With  an  income  of  six  millions  to  the  established 
church,  and  a  large  amount  to  dissenting  ministers  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, whilst  the  national  expenditure  annually  exceeds  the  national 
income;  whilst  the  country  is  groaning  under  an  overwhelming  debt; 
whilst  bankruptcy  becomes  painfully  common,  ministers  of  religion  have 
ceased  to  hold  up  to  men  a  standard  of  self-denying  industry  and  of 
moral  integrity,  and  have  given  their  sanction  to  a  system  of  begging 
and  of  debt.  Places  of  worship  are  erected  with  borrowed  money  ;  and 
religious  societies,  however  liberal  the  contribution  of  the  public,  inten- 


tionally  exceed  their  income.  And  this  perpetually  getting  into  debt  is 
used  as  a  perpetual  plea  for  increasing  supplies  from  the  people.  With 
such  an  example  set  by  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
debt,  begging,  and  bankruptcy  descend  from  the  pulpit  and  platform  to 
the  shop  of  the  tradesman  and  to  the  fireside  of  the  mechanic  ;  and  that, 
under  the  pretence  of  trusting  in  providence,  men  become  bankrupt 
without  shame,  and  defraud  their  creditors  without  remorse. 

There  is  too  great  a  distinction  made  between  ministers  of  religion 
and  other  men ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  so  many  leave  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  in  order  to  live  upon  their  congregations.  If  the  desire 
to  do  good  were  the  only  inducement,  if  the  love  of  ease  and  emokuKent 
formed  no  part,  then  would  there  be  more  persons  ready  to  labour  even 
without  remuneration.  The  late  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  ]  of  Cambridge, 
declared  to  the  students  of  the  University  who  attended  his  church,  that 
their  particular  business  was  to  attend  to  the  studies  of  the  College;  and 
that  they  had  no  right  to  read  the  bible  when  they  ought  to  be  reading 
mathematics.  He  stated,  that,  whenever  young  men  relinquished  these 
studies  under  the  pretence  of  reading  divinity,  he  had  always  found  that 
their  reading  divinity  was  synonymous  with  idleness  and  ignorance.  If 
young  men  are  now  permitted  to  occupy  their  time  with  divinity,  to  the 
neglect  of  honest  pursuits,  without  such  rebuke,  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  another  expression  which  I  heard  Mr.  Simeon  use — **The  time  was 
when  evangelical  ministers  were  like  a  river  that  was  very  narrow,  but 
very  deep ;  but  now  they  are  as  a  river  that  is  very  broad  and  very 
shallow." 

A  distinguished  dissenting  minister,  Dr.  Bennett,  has  recently 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  church  history,  in  which,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  theology  of  the  early  church,  he  informed  his  auditors  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  purer  was  the 
church  ;  that  after  the  second  century  there  was  a  great  falling  off  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  :  yet  in  the  high  estimate  which  he  else- 
where gives  of  the  study  of  divinity,  he  appears  to  forget  his  own  state- 
ment that  there  were  no  divines  or  theologians  in  the  first  two  centuries. 
These  are  his  words,  **  Three  centuries  the  church  lived  with  but  one 
biblical  scholar — Origen,  and  not  one  that  could  be  called  a  divine  :" 
"  theology,  in  its  highest  sense,  the  science  of  divine  revelation,  was  to 
the  early  church  unknown."  Yet  that  early  church  was  the  purest,  and 
was  content  to  draw  its  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  alone.  Again,  he 
says,  **  Of  election  little  was  said  before  Augustine's  time :"  "  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  never  obtained  the  share  of  attention  which 
its  importance  demanded  :"  "of  the  atonement  it  is  afflicting  to  observe 
how  sparingly  and  inadequately  the  fathers  speak  :"  '*  the  sacraments 
are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  mentioned  in  the  first  century."  From  all  which 
it  apiiears  that  the  topics  of  modern  divinity  and  of  pulpit  oratory,  were 
seldom  alluded  to  when  the  church  was  purest;  but  that  when  preachers 
sought  to  be  good  divines  rather  than  good  men  ;  when  they  turned  from 
the  glaring  evils  which  afflict  society,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
abstruse  points  of  theology,  the  church  degenerated.  These  are  Dr. 
Bennett's  words,  '*  Christian  morals  manifestly  deteriorate  as  we  ad- 
vance to  Clement  and  Origen,  and  Christians  are  compared  to  the 
polypus,  which  takes  the  colour  of  anything  to  which  it  happens  to 
adhere.     Lewdness  and  drunkenness  are  charged  even  upon  the  minis- 


ters  of  religion.  On  death,  departed  souls,  the  resurrection,  immor- 
tality, antichrist,  and  the  millenium,  a  farrago  of  truth  and  error  is 
uttered,  though  the  apostolic  fathers  are  free  from  this  censure." 

Had  there  been  less  study  of  divinity  and  more  regard  to  the  duties 
of  common  life  ;  had  religion  propagated  itself,  not  by  abstract  theories, 
but  as  in  the  first  century,  by  the  bright  shining  of  example,   and  by 
simplicity   of  preaching,    Christianity   would  not  be  the  mere  name, 
which  it  now  is  to  most,  and  an  object  of  contempt  to  many.     If  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  were  to  address  the  eloquent  divines  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  language  would  be,  "  Woe  unto  the  foolish 
prophets  that  follow  their  own  spirit  and  have  seen  nothing,     O,  Israel ! 
thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  of  the  deserts.     Ye  have  not  gone  up 
into  the  gaps,  neither  made  up  the  hedge  for  the  house  of  Israel  to 
stand  in  the  battle.     They  have  seen  vanity  and  lying  divination." 
How  can  they  be  without  excuse  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  pauperised  and 
drunken  poor,  and  with  legal  dishonesty  and  political  turpitude  amongst 
the  rich,  instead  of  "  warning  every  man   and  teaching  every  man" 
after  the  manner  of  the  Apostle,  are  content  with  the  applause  of  an 
admiring  audience  !     Surely  the  same  responsibility  attaches  to  them  as 
to  the  prophets  of  old  if  they  are  wanting  in  fidelity ;  "  When  I  say 
unto   the   wicked,  thou   shalt  surely   die;    and    thou   givest   him   not 
warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked  way,  to  save 
his  life ;  the  same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood 
will  I  require  at  thine  hand."     When  external  profession  takes  the  place 
of  real  piety  ;  when  indiscriminate  almsgiving  usurps  the  province  of 
judicious  benevolence ;  when  indolence  feeds  on  state  pensions  or  on 
parish  pay ;  when  members  of  parliament,  elected  by  bribery  and  in- 
timidation, yet  falsely  pretending  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
uphold    oppressive   laws ;    and  when  the   degraded   multitudes   betake 
themselves  to  the  intoxicating  cup  for  comfort ;  then  is  the  command 
given  to  every  minister  of  religion,   "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy 
voice  like  a  trumpet  and  shew  the  people  their  transgression;"  then  to  the 
clergy  who  receive  the  tithes,  and  to  the  dissenting  ministers  who  receive 
the  pew  rents  from  the  congregations  to  whom  they  speak  smooth  things, 
and  from  whom  they  keep  back  all  faithful  admonitions,  the  language  of 
scripture  is,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  the  shepherds ;  woe  be  to  the 
shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed  themselves  !     Should  not  the  shepherds 
feed  the  flocks?     Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  ye 
kill  them  that  are  fed ;  but  ye  feed  not  the  flock.     The  diseased  have 
YE  NOT  STRENGTHENED,  neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick, 
neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was   broken,   neither  have   ye 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that 
which  was  lost ;  but  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them  : — 
my  flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none  did 
search  or  seek  after  them."     The  prophet  Jeremiah  gives  an  unfailing 
test  of  a  true  teacher.     **  I  have  not  sent  these  prophets  yet  they  ran  ;  I 
have  not  spoken  to  them  yet  they  prophesied.     But  if  they  had  stood  in 
MY  COUNSEL  and  had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words,  then 

THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  TURNED  THEM  FROM  THEIR  EVIL  WAY  AND 

FROM  THE  EVIL  OF  THEIR  DOINGS."  Jeremiah  23,  21.  And  as  to 
studying  the  writings  or  preaching  the  doctriness  of  divines,  **  Is 
not  my  word  like  as  a  fire  ?   saith  the  Lord ;   and  like  a  hammer  that 


breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  Therefore  behold  I  am  agjainst  the 
prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  steal  my  words,  every  one  from  his 
neighbour."  Whoever  will  read  the  memoir  of  Pastor  Oberlin  will  see 
the  Christian  pastor  in  perfection ;  and  in  the  lives  of  Scott  and  Cecil, 
two  of  the  early  evangelical  ministers,  he  will  find  that  they  gave  great 
offence  to  many  religious  professors  by  the  practical  nature  of  their 
preaching.  It  would  be  well  if  the  successors  of  these  men  would  more 
frequently  deserve  this  reproach.  It  would  be  a  proof  of  fidelity  if,  as 
in  their  case,  the  mere  professors  of  religion  should  depart,  because  their 
minister  enjoins  them  to  "  cease  to  do  evil,  and  to  learn  to  do  well." 

The  shrewd  John  Bunyan,  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  shews  that  there 
were  religious  professors  in  his  day,  who  avoided  those  parts  of  religion 
which  bring  self-denial,  trouble,  and  persecution,  but  who  "  delight  to 
talk  of  the  history  or  the  mystery  of  things,"  and  who  "love  to  talk 
of  miracles,  wonders,  or  signs."  The  following  is  the  reply  which  he 
represents  Talkative  as  giving  to  Faithful:  **To  talk  of  such  things  is 
most  profitable  ;  for  by  so  doing  a  man  may  get  knowledge  of  many 
things  ;  as  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  and  the  benefit  of  things 
above.  A  man  may  learn  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  ;  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  our  works  ;  the  need  of  Christ's  righteousness  ;  what  it  is  to 
repent,  to  believe,  to  pray,  to  suffer,  or  the  like;  what  are  the  great 
promises  or  consolations  of  the  gospel  to  his  own  comfort ;  to  refute 
false  opinions,  to  vindicate  the  truth,  and  also  to  instruct  the 
ignorant."  Talkative  further  assures  Faithful  that  he  could  give  him 
a  hundred  scriptures  to  prove  that  "a  man  can  receive  nothing  except 
it  be  given  him  from  heaven  ;  and  that  all  is  of  grace  not  of  works." 
Indeed  so  learned  a  divine  is  he,  that  when  Faithful  asked  him  upon 
what  subject  they  should  found  their  discourse,  Talkative  replied, 
*'  What  you  will ;  I  will  talk  of  things  heavenly  or  of  things  earthly  ; 
things  moral  or  things  evangelical ;  things  sacred  or  things  profane ; 
things  past  or  things  to  come ;  things  foreign  or  things  at  home  ;  things 
more  essential  or  things  circumstantial ;  provided  that  all  be  done  to 
our  profit." 

One  of  the  favourite  occupations  of  ministers  of  religion  is  to  rail  at 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  yet  they  meanwhile  appropriate  to  themselves  all 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  usurp  his  power  of  excommunication ; 
and  whilst  they  revile,  there  are  ministers  of  that  church  doing  more 
real  service  than  all  that  the  Protestant  revilers  have  ever  done.  Father 
Mathew,  in  taking  the  intoxicating  cup  from  the  lips  of  Ireland's  sons, 
exhibits  unweared  zeal,  imited  with  Christian  meekness  and  sound 
judgment;  whereas  we  find  Dr  Edgar,  the  Protestant  professor  of 
DIVINITY,  at  Belfast,  decrying  this  remedy  for  drunkenness;  satisfying 
himself  with  giving  lectures  on  divinity  ;  and  despising  the  practical  man 
who  has  thus  been  instrumental  in  "  binding  up  that  which  was  broken, 
and  bringing  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  and  seeking  that  which 
was  lost."  In  a  letter  recently  published,  he  says,  *'  I  entertain  the 
most  confirmed  abhorrence  of  teetotalism,  as  insulting  to  God  and  dis- 
graceful to  man."  Teetotalism  has  done  good  to  miUions,  and  harm  to 
none ;  it  has  brought  thousands  to  places  of  worship,  and  has  restored 
health,  peace,  and  prosperity  to  them  and  their  families  ;  yet  because  it 
interferes  with  the  vested  interests  of  the  maker  and  seller  of  strong 
drink,    there   are   many   ministers   who   dare   not   oppose  the   vice  of 


drunkenness  lest  they  should  offend  some  influential  member  of  their 
congregation.  In  England  we  profess  to  be  astonished  at  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  religion  of  the  United  l>tates  ;  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  they  are  silent  upon  the  horrors  of  slavery  because  it 
would  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  if  they  were  to  speak 
boldly  as  they  ought  to  speak  ;  but  we  may  notice  the  same  want  of 
fidelity  at  home  respecting  the  slavery  into  which  the  drinking  customs 
of  our  land  have  brought  the  mass  of  the  people.  *'  I  am  in  a  ticklish 
situation,"  said  a  dissenting  minister  to  me,  "  I  am  in  a  ticklish  situa- 
tion," repeated  this  pastor  of  a  flock,  nominally  independent,  in  the 
presence  of  all  who  were  about  to  take  part  in  a  Temperance  meeting. 
And  what  was  his  situation  ?  He  wished  to  favour  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance, but  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  his  congregation 
was  the  largest  innkeeper  in  the  town,  and  another  was  a  brewer  1 

That  this  silence  on  subjects  which  deeply  atfect  the  national  welfare 
is  not  confined  to  a  small  number  of  ditsenting  ministers,  abundant  proof 
could  be  furnished.  The  Patriot,  indeed,  states,  that  "  the  Protestant 
dissenting  ministers  of  this  country  are  emphatically  the  teachers  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  middle  classes,  and  have  a  very  large  share  in 
guiding  public  opinion ;"  yet  in  the  anniversary  of  the  Religious 
Freedom  Society,  as  reported  in  the  columns  of  that  paper,  we  find  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Giles,  of  Leeds,  himself  a  dissenting  minister,  complaining 
bitterly  of  dissenting  ministers  in  general  "  for  their  fear  of  speaking 
out  on  account  of  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  members  of  their 
congregations.  It  was  not  of  the  people  he  was  afraid,  but  of  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  a  few  rich  people  in  the  congregation  ^vhispering  in 
their  ears."  He  added,  "  I  know  they  will  see  a  few  half  hearted  friends 
shrinking  from  their  pews,  but  the  question  is,  are  we  to  instruct  the 
people  or  are  they  to  instruct  us  ?  Are  we  to  speak  the  truth  when  it  is 
popular  or  when  it  is  not  ?  When  it  is  needed  or  when  it  is  not  ?  Are 
we  to  enlighten  the  people  when  they  are  in  the  full  blaze  of  meridian 
sunshine,  or  when  they  are  in  the  dark  ?  I  maintain  that  we,  as  minis- 
ters of  religion,  must  stand  forward,  look  on  this  as  our  work,  and 
determine,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  the  work  shall  be  done." 

Some  ministers  of  religion  flatter  themselves  that  pauperism  is  an  evil 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  others  have  shown  such 
ignorance  of  human  nature  and  of  Christianity  as  to  express  a  wish  to 
see  almshouses  erected  in  every  parish,  and  to  see  the  poor  comfortably 
provided  for,  without  any  care  of  their  own;  yet  Christ  himself,  who 
was  able  to  provide  abundantly  for  all,  suffe^red  his  disciples  to  hunger, 
and  permitted  the  multitude  to  be  with  him  three  days,  as  a  test  of  their 
sincerity,  before  he  fed  them  ;  and  when  they  followed  him  again,  in 
the  hope  of  a  similar  repast,  he  sent  them  away  with  this  just  rebuke, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the 
miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled,"  John 
6,  26.  When  God  himself  led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  he 
permitted  them  to  suflTer  hunger  that  he  might  *'  humble  them  and  prove 
them  and  do  them  good  in  their  latter  end:"  and  when,  having  food 
and  raiment,  they  were  not  therewith  content,  he  brought  upon  thera 
fresh  trials.  In  the  2Jst  chapter  of  Numbers,  we  read,  "  And  the  people 
spake  against  God  and  against  Moses,  wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up 
out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is 
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there  any  water,  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.     And  the  Lord 
sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people  ;    and 
much  people  of  Israel  died."     The  Apostles  themselves  so  distributed 
the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  as  to  cause  murmuring  among  certain 
widows ;  a  clsss  at  the  present  time  most  covetous  of  parish  pay,  and 
also  the  chief  murmurers.     When  the  deacons  were  chosen  they  acted 
partly  as  guardians  of  the  poor  and  partly  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
Timothy  was  a  bishop,  yet  the  Apostle  Paul  instructs  him  minutely  on 
the  subject  of  pauperism,  and  especially  urges  him  to  prevent  imposition. 
Not  only  were  ministers  of  religion  always  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  but  in  all  ages  ecclesiastical  property  has  been  partly  devoted 
to  this  purpose.     Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  it  was  said,  **  At  the 
end  of  every  three  years  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine 
increase  the  same  year ;  and  the  Levite  and  the  stranger,  and  the  father- 
less and  the  widow  which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come  and  shall  eat 
and  be  satisfied,"  Deut.  14,  28.    Valuable  as  was  the  time  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  indifferent  as  he  was  to  his  own  wealth,  even  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  the  hire,  of  which,  as  a  labourer,  he  was  worthy,  yet  he  was 
frequently  engaged  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  supply  of  food  to 
the  Christians  who  were  suffering  through  famine.     The  funds  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  partly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
poor.     The  property  of  the  Church  of  England  was  in  like  manner 
vested  in  the  clergy,    as   trustees,  for  the  support  of  themselves,  for 
the    service   of   the   church,  and  for  the    relief  of   the  poon      If  the 
clergy  had   always  preached  sound  doctrine   so   as  to  discountenance 
indolence  and  the  love  of  gifts — if  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  bishops 
and  rich  incumbents  had  been  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  unavoid- 
able destitution — if  dissenting  ministers   had  proved   themselves  true 
shepherds    by    driving    their   flocks   from   the   withering    ])astures   of 
pauperism — if  every  denomination  had  taken  charge  of  its  own  poor, 
as  the  Quakers  have  done,  we  should  not  now  have  to  speak  of  pau- 
perism as  the  disgrace,  and  of  poor  rates  as  the  oppression,  of  England. 
In  Scotland  the  poor  are  relieved  more  nearly  after  the  apostolic  man- 
ner.    The  contributions  are  voluntary,  and  they  vary  according  to  the 
destitution  of  those  who  receive  and  to  the  munificence  of  those  who 
give  ;  and  on  these  two  things  they  ought  to  depend.    And  although  there 
are  in  Scotland  many  evils  caused  by  intemperance,  and  although  the  soil 
is  far  less  fertile  than  that  of  England,  yet  the  people  are  better  educated, 
more  industrious,  more  frugal,  and  more  independent.    It  is  to  Scotland 
that  we  apply  for  trustworthy  stewards  and  overlookers,  and  for  well- 
qualified  schoolmasters.     In  England  also  relief  to  the  poor  was  once  an 
affair  of  the  congregation  and  minister.     It  was  administered  by  church- 
wardens ;  to  the  church  congregation  notice  was  given  when  a  rate  was 
required  ;    in  the  church  vestry  it  was  determined  whether  such  rate 
should  be  granted  ;  there  the  money  was  paid  to  the  poor;  and  of  the 
vestry  which  decided  these  matters  the  clergyman  was  the  chairman. 
It  was  obviously  connected  with  ministers  of  religion  from  first  to  last. 
Those  of  the   clergy  who  performed   these  arduous  duties  faithfully, 
gained  an  insight  into  the  subject  of  pauperism,  and  have  since  been 
the  strenuous    supporters  of  the  New   Poor   Law ;    whilst  those  who 
deemed  themselves  too  spiritual  to  preside  at  a  pay  table,  are  perpetually 
blundering  in  such  matters.     In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Pauper's 
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Advocate  ;  a  cry  from  the  brink    of  the  grave  against  the  New  Poor 
Law,"  Samuel  Roberts,  the  author,  says  that  the  clergy  in  general  are 
favourable  to  this  law,  and  that  they  frequently  act  as  guardians  under 
it.     Without  intending  it,  he  has  borne  an  honourable  testimony  to 
those  clergymen  who,  by  their  preaching,  writing,  and  active  services, 
have  endeavoured  to  revive  in  the  poor  their  former  spirit  of  industry 
and  manly  independence.     The  compliment  which  he  pays  to  dissenting 
ministers,  if  deserved  by  them,  would  be  an  argument  against  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  dissent ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  show  that  the  ministers 
chosen  and  maintained  by  the  people  are  either  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  pauperism,  or  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
congregations  for  a  maintenance,  that  they  dare  not  bring  before  them 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.     Can  this  be  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon that  dissent  has  rendered  so  little  aid  to  the  country,  in  her 
hour  of  need,  against   the  combined   forces   of  depraved   pauperism, 
political  hypocrisy,  and  sordid  self-interest  ?     Have  dissenting  ministers 
fearlessly  defended  this  important  though  unpopular  law  ?     Have  they 
not  been  silent  except  on  one  or  two  minor  points  which  affect  their 
sectarian  interests?     If  they  would  resemble  the  ancient   pastors  and 
bishops,  let  them  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry.     The  most  solemn 
exhortation  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy,  is  on  the  right  treat- 
ment of  pauper  cases.     He  says,  *'  I  charge  thee  before  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things 
without  preferring  one  above  another,  doing  nothing  by  partiality."   1 
Tim.  5.  21.     And  what  are  the  things  to  which  he  refers?     They  are 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  applicants  for  relief,  with  which 
the  whole  chapter  is  filled.     It  may  indeed  be  called  the  Apostle's  Poor 
Law ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  so  seldom  brought 
forward  by  those  who  call  themselves  the  successors  of  Timothy.     So 
far  from  encouraging  the  practiceof  relieving  indiscriminately,  he  rejects 
even  widows  if  they  have  children  or  grandchildren.      He  says,   "  If 
any  widow  have  children  or  nephews  (grandchildren),  let  them  learn 
first  to  show  piety  at  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents,  for 
that  is  GOOD  and  acceptable  to   God."      Of  thosj  who  have  not 
children  able  to  support  them  he  rejects  such  as  are  under  sixty  : — **  Let 
not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under  threescore  years  old."     Of 
those  who  are  above  sixty,  he  allows  only  such  as  correspond  to  the  fol- 
lowing description  : — "  Well  reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  have 
brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  strangers,  if  she  have  washed 
the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  diligently 
followed  every  good  v/ork."      And,  being  aware  of  the   tendency  of 
human  beings  to  live  upon  each  other,  instead  of  living  by  their  own 
industry,  he  says,  "Younger  widows   refuse;   they  learn  to 

BE  idle,  wandering  ABOUT  FROM  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  ;  AND  NOT 
ONLY     IDLE,     BUT     TATTLERS     ALSO      AND      BUSYBODIES,     SPEAKING 

THINGS  WHICH  THEY  OUGHT  NOT."  And  again,  "  If  any  man  or 
woman  that  believeth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them,  and  let  not 
the  church  be  charged ;  that  it  may  relieve  them  that  are  widows 
indeed."  Of  those  who  permit  any  of  their  relatives  to  be  a  burden  to 
the  public  funds,  he  says,  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel."     It  has  been  said  that  this  chapter  has  reference  to  the 
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appointment  of  deaconesses,  and  it  may  be  convenient  for  those  con- 
gregations which  do  not  support  their  own  poor  so  to  expound  it.     Its 
meaning,   however,   is   obvious.      That   able    commentator,    Matthew 
Henry,  says,  "  We  learn  hence— (1).     In  the  primitive  church  there  was 
care  taken  of  poor  widows,  and  provision  made  for  them ;  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  these  days  should  follow  so  good  an  example,  as  far  as  they 
are  able.     (2.)  In  the  distribution  of  the  church's  charity  or  alms,  great 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  those  share  in  the  bounty  who  most  want  it,  and 
best  deserve  it.     A  widow  was  not  to  be  taken  into  the  primitive  church 
that  had  relations  who  were  able  to  maintain  her,  or  v/ho  was  not  well 
reported  of  for  good  works  but  lived  in  pleasure."     "  Charity  misplaced 
is  a  great  hinderance  to  true  charity,  therefore  there  should  be  great 
prudence  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  charity,  that  it  may  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  those  who  are  not  properly  so,  that  there  may  be  the 
more  for  those  who  are  real  objects  of  charity."     That  the  churches 
found  employment  for  those  aged  persons  to  whom  they  gave  relief  is  a 
mark  of  their  wisdom,  and  no  proof  of  its  not  being  a  system  of  relief. 
To  relieve,  by  giving  employment,  was  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  gives  express  directions  for  ''setting  on  work" 
those  who  are  destitute.     This  is  Matthew  Henry's  interpretation  :— 
"  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  indeed.      Honour  them,  maintain 
them,  admit  them  into  office.     There  was  in  those  times  an  office  in  the 
church  in  which  widows  were  employed,  and  that  was,  to  tend  the  sick, 
the  aged,  to  look  to  them  by  the  direction  of  the  deacons."     It  would 
be  well  if.  state  pensions  being  done  away,  governments  were  to  provide 
offices  suited  to  the  age  and  ability  of  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
deserve  such  pensions  ;  and  if,  parish  pay  being  abolished,  benevolent 
individuals  were  to  take  charge  of  such  widows  as  they  know  to   be 
deserving,  and  to  bring  up  children  that  are  orphans  or  deserted ;  and 
if  the  various  congregations,  instead  of  corrupting  their  ministers  with 
large  incomes,  were  to  put  into  useful  offices  those  who  were  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charity  of  private  individuals. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  things  are  greatly  altered  since  the  Apostles' 
days  :  but,  in  spite  of  unrighteous  legislation  and  oppressive  taxation, 
there  are  more  means  of  living  and  less  danger  of  famine  amongst  our- 
selves than  amongst  the  early  Christians.  They  had  not  those  provident 
institutions,  which  enable  working  men,  by  a  small  sacrifice  in  the  time 
of  youth  and  vigour,  to  prepare  a  supply  for  the  wants  of  old  age  and 
infirmity.  They  had  not,  when  employment  at  home  was  deficient,  an 
offer  of  a  free  passage  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  where  there  are 
abundance  of  work  and  high  wages.  The  rapid  spread  of  pauperism  in 
America,  wherever  the  English  Poor  Law  has  been  introduced,  is,  how- 
ever, an  undeniable  proof  that  the  increase  of  paupers  can  neither  be 
ascribed  to  our  dense  population,  nor  to  any  supposed  badness  of  the 
times. 

No  one  suffers  so  much  from  the  want  of  fidelity  in  the  ministers  of 
religion  as  the  pauper  himself.  He  that  is  born,  reared,  married,  sup- 
ported, and  buried,  at  the  cost  of  others,  is  a  failure  in  creation, 
and  is  utterly  unprepared  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  He  is 
the  barren  fig  tree  which  cumbers  the  ground,  and  is  not  only  unproduc- 
tive but  absolutely  injurious.  A  man  who  hides  his  one  talent  in  a  napkin, 
under  the  plea  that  some  have  five,  and  others  ten  talents,  should  be 
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taught  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  that  one.  False  friends  may 
soothehiminthe  troubles  which  he  brings  upon  himself,  buta  time  is  com- 
ing when  he  will  lament  that  ever  he  saw  such  friends.  In  this  world  of 
trial  no  man  may  act  for  another  or  make  atonement  unto  God  for  him. 
Those  persons  take  a  wrong  view  of  the  poor  man's  condition  who 
encourage  him  to  rely  upon  charitable  funds.  Such  funds  can  only 
exist  through  the  instrumentality  of  industrious  men ;  and  it  is  a  low 
sense  of  justice  that  so  readily  takes  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  to 
give  to  those  whom  capricious  charity  may  think  fit  to  patronise. 
Des])otic  and  selfish  men  wish  to  have  the  lower  classes  as  dependent 
upon  them  as  possible  ;  therefore  they  look  with  more  favour  upon  the 
pauper  and  the  criminal,  who  cringe  to  them  for  support,  than  upon 
the  independent  labourer,  who  will  neither  fawn  nor  flatter.  Hence 
those  newspapers  and  those  men,  who  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
arbitrary  opinions  and  intemperate  language,  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Lavv%  and  in  their  zeal  for 
the  poor.  The  tyrant  is  delighted  v/ith  the  suppliant  pauper,  who,  on 
bended  knee,  hails  him.  as  the  poor  man's  friend.  The  poor  man, 
however,  stands  upon  the  same  level  with  other  men,  and  must  give  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  He  is  invited  to  fight  the  same 
good  fight,  and  to  run  in  the  same  honourable  race  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
man  is  guilty  of  cruel  treachery  who  leads  him  to  rely  upon  other  men ; 
who  teaches  him  to  evade  the  general  lav/,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
thou  shalt  eat  bread  ;"  and  to  disobey  the  universal  comm^and,  "  Six. 
days  shalt  thou  labour."  The  best  affections  of  paupers  are  invariably 
destroyed.  Parents  learn  to  regard  their  children  as  a  source  of  gain  ; 
and  children  in  their  turn  expect  to  derive  profit  from  their  aged 
parents.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  refuse  to  perform  the  slightest 
office  for  each  other  except  paid  for  by  the  parent.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  barbarous  than  this  utter  absence  of  all  proper  feeling?  Is  it  not 
the  province  of  ministers  of  religion  to  turn  the  hearts  of  such  fathers  to 
their  children,  and  of  such  children  to  their  fathers. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  compulsory  religion  and  church  rates  ; 
and  but  little  respecting  compulsory  charity  and  poor-rates.  Yet 
charity  is  greater  than  faith;  and  if  true  faith  may  be  safely  left  to 
propagate  itself,  still  more  so  may  true  charity.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  would  neglect  to  support  a  place 
of  worship  than  that  they  would  permit  a  fellow  creature  to  die  in  the 
street.  Church-rates  are  a  serious  evil,  but  in  the  outcry  against  them, 
it  is  forgotten  that  poor  rates  involve  the  same  evil  in  a  higher  degree. 
If  600  Unions  erect  chapels  in  their  workhouses,  appoint  to  each  a 
chaplain,  and  provide  for  each,  fittings  up,  surplices,  books,  and  sacra- 
mental wine,  out  of  the  poor-rates ;  if,  out  of  the  same  poor-rates,  the 
borough  and  county  rates  are  taken,  from  which  the  salaries  are  paid  to 
the  chaplains  of  all  the  gaols  in  the  kingdom  ;  if  the  fees  for  the  burial 
of  all  the  paupers  and  criminals  are  taken  from  the  same,  wherein  does 
the  difference  consist  ?  How  is  it  that  dissenting  ministers  can  discourse 
at  great  length  respecting  religious  freedom,  and  descant  upon  the  evils 
of  India  and  the  oppression  of  Africa,  and  yet  not  say  one  word  in 
defence  of  the  unpopular  poor  law,  of  the  freedom  of  charity,  and  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  poor  from  the  bondage  of  pauperism  ! 

Spurious  charity  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  is  the  province 
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of  ministers  of  religion  to  expose  and  check  it.  It  is  for  them  to  show- 
that  a  man  may  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  not  have 
charity  ;  that  he  may  make  long  prayers  and  pay  tithes  of  all  that  he 
possesses,  and  yet  be  a  hypocrite.  False  charity  professes  unbounded 
benevolence;  and  yet,  when  thwarted  in  its  plans,  or  when  confronted  by 
men  who  do  not  approve  of  its  proceedings,  it  exhibits  the  most  angry 
passions,  and  gives  vent  to  the  most  savage  expressions.  Under  its  in- 
fluence many  harsh  things  have  been  said  and  written  against  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  against  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  Monsters, 
dem.ons,  tyrants,  fiends,  are  some  of  the  terms  by  which  they  have  been 
designated.  By  false  or  exaggerated  statements,  the  opponents  of  this 
law  have  endeavoured  to  injure  the  reputation,  and  even  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 

False  charity  says,  "  I  pity  and  therefore  you  must  relieve ;  I  have 
said  to  the  cold  and  hungry,  be  ye  warmed  and  fed,  and  you  must  sup- 
ply the  means  ;  I  am  humane,  you  are  selfish ;  and  unless  you  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  relieve  the  objects  which  I  select,  they  will  either 
perish  or  depend  entirely  upon  a  few  generous  individuals  like  myself." 
False  charity  creates  new  wants,  draws  together  applicants  faster  than  it 
can  relieve  them,  and  then  leaves  them  in  a  more  helpless  condition 
than  it  found  them.  Of  true  charity  we  read,  that  it  considers  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  that  it  lets  not  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right 
hand  doeth  ;  but  false  charity  is  in  haste  to  display  its  humanity ;  it  has 
not  patience  to  consider  the  consequences  of  what  it  does ;  it  asks  not 
what  effect  it  may  produce  upon  the  young;  it  discerns  not  that  that  is 
the  greatest  help  to  the  poor  which  teaches  them  to  help  themselves. 
We  are  told  that  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light;  but 
his  most  successful  metamorphosis  in  modern  times  is  into  the  character 
of  the  Poor  Man's  Friend.  We  may  know  him  by  his  fruits.  A 
good  spirit  is  known  by  "  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
perance ;"  and  an  evil  spirit  by  "  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  envyings,  and 
such  like."  When  we  listen  to  the  declamations  of  the  poor  man's 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  on  the  hustings,  of  which  of  these 
characteristics  does  their  language  remind  us  ?  If,  at  the  present  crisis, 
this  be  the  favourite  form  of  the'  evil  spirit,  and  if  it  is  the  duty  of 
ministers  of  religion  to  warn  the  people  against  his  devices,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  true  charity,  let  them  come  forth  and  unmask  the  fiend  ! 

Dissenters  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  certain  privileges  for  their 
paupers  in  the  Union  workhouses  ;  but  the  more  they  obtrude  their  dis- 
senting inmates  before  the  public,  the  more  they  will  expose  their  own 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  pauperism  and  of  Christianity.  Do  dissenting 
ministers  wish  to  send  forth  their  paup^  as  their  epistles,  to  be  known 
and  read  of  all  men  ?  Bad  indeed  then  is  the  handwriting ;  and 
wretched  the  sentiments  inscribed  thereon  !  Are  these  their  burning 
and  shining  lights  to  which  they  direct  the  people's  gaze  ?  The  true 
Christian  is  humbled  by  his  afflictions  and  corrected  by  his  suflferings  ; 
and  on  the  first  opportunity  he  escapes  from  his  porerty  and  provides 
for  himself;  whereas  the  pauper  clings  to  the  outward  badges  of  poverty 
and  feigns  them  if  he  has  them  not.  Take  away  his  rags  and  cleanse 
his  person,  and  to-morrow  the  good  apparel  you  have  given  him  will  be 
in  pawn,  and  you  will  again  see  him  in  rags  and  filth  ;  for,  were  he  to 
appear  as  respectable  as  you  left  him,  he  would  lose  many  of  his  bene- 
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factors.  Of  the  numbers  admitted  in  a  given  time  into  the  Bath  Union 
workhouse,  1681  were  churchmen  and  93  dissenters;  of  the  burials 
during  that  time,  there  had  been  214  churchmen  and  15  dissenters.  Of 
the  adults  in  the  house  on  the  12th  of  May,  1841,  289  were  churchmen 
and  23  were  dissenters.  Instead  of  demanding  that  these  23  shall  come 
out  of  the  house  to  attend  their  meetings  on  Sundays,  if  dissenting 
churches  will  not  maintain  their  own  poor,  let  their  ministers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  which  the  law  allows,  of  assembling  them  at  suitable 
times  for  religious  instruction  within  the  house.  The  law  does  not  oflfer 
a  salary  for  this,  but  it  permits  the  shepherd  who  is  not  a  hireling  to 
come  and  look  after  his  own  sheep.  Let  them  point  out  any  one  of  the 
23  whom  they  regard  as  a  sincere  Christian.  I  know  a  large  Union 
workhouse,  the  master  of  which  is  a  conscientious  dissenter,  who  has 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  guardians; 
and  with  this  master,  after  he  had  held  his  office  about  eighteen  months, 
I  had  the  following  conversation  : — 

What  did  you  think  of  the  workhouse  when  you  first  entered  upon 
your  duties  ?  I  was  astonished  at  the  good  things  provided  for  the 
inmates.  I  would  not  desire  better  provisions  for  my  own  family  ;  I  had 
no  conception  that  so  much  was  done  for  the  poor. 

Have  you  found  the  paupers  thankful  for  all  that  is  done  for  them  ? 
Not  at  all.  They  always  speak  of  it  as  their  right.  They  say  the  house 
was  built  for  them  ;  that  the  poor-rates  are  for  them  ;  and  that  the 
officers  are  paid  to  wait  on  them.  I  have  been  astonished  to  see  how 
little  care  ihey  take  of  the  property  of  the  union ;  they  will  commit 
injury  to  the  furniture  and  to  their  clothes,  and  will  waste  their  food 
without  the  least  scruple. 

How  many  religious  persons  do  you  suppose  there  may  be  amongst 
them  ?  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  only  one,  whom  I  have  frequently 
seen  engaged  in  a  room  by  himself,  in  a  most  devout  manner.  He  is 
blind  and  deaf;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  he  has  escaped  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  their  conversation. 

Is  the  language  of  the  paupers  so  corrupting  ?  It  is  shocking  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  chief  evil  that  those  of  a  better  sort  have  to  complain  of,  is 
the  constant  quarrels,  oaths,  and  disgusting  conversation  of  the  inmates 
of  the  ward  in  which  they  live. 

Are  there  no  others,  besides  the  blind  man,  of  whose  religion  you 
entertain  some  hope  ?  There  are  three  or  four  aged  women  of  whom  I 
am  inclined  to  think  favourably. 

A  similar  testimony  was  given  me  by  the  excellent  chaplain  of  that 
workhouse,  who  last  week  informed  me  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
he  had  looked  upon  any  inmate  as  actuated  by  religious  principles,  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  which  completely  destroyed  his  hopes. 

Because  true  religion  is  respected  and  trusted,  it  is  counterfeited  : 
because  real  poverty  is  pitied  and  relieved,  it  is  imitated  ;  and  if  to  dis- 
sent we  attach  privileges,  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced.  There  is  no 
way  of  obtaining  money  which  the  indolence  of  man  will  not  adopt  in 
preference  to  his  daily  toil.  There  is  no  creed  that  pauperism  would  not 
readily  profess  to  gain  the  privilege  of  wandering  f.bout  from  house  to 
house,  begging  and  drinking.  The  complaints  of  the  inmates  of  a  work- 
house in  Bath,  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  induced  the  overseer 
to  order  that  the  privilege  of  attending  their  respective  places  of  worship. 
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which  the  assistant  overseer  had  denied,  should  be  restored.  Coming  to 
the  workhouse  on  the  Sunday  evening  to  observe  the  order  in  which 
they  returned,  he  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  every  one  of  them 
returning  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  He  instantly  gave  up  his  own 
order,  and  requested  the  assistant  overseer  to  proceed  as  before.  This 
fact  I  had  from  the  overseer  himself.  In  those  churches  in  which  the 
sacrament  money  is  distributed  amongst  the  poor  persons  who  have  par- 
taken of  the  sacrament,  there  is  an  overflowing  attendance  upon  this 
solemn  ordinance.  The  service  for  the  churching  of  women  has  been 
similarly  abused.  The  curate  of  a  large  parish  in  Bath  gave  a  gratuity 
to  women  who  came  to  be  churched,  thinking  that,  after  their  confine- 
ment, they  were  objects  of  sympathy.  The  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  having  led  him  to  make  inquiry,  he  discovered  that  many  of 
them  had  never  had  children  at  all,  but  that  they  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  churching  in  order  to  obtain  the  gifts.  The  chaplain 
already  mentioned  informed  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
money  to  some  of  the  inmates  on  their  leaving  the  workhouse  ;  but  that 
many  had  left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  gratuity,  and 
having  spent  it  at  a  public  house,  returned  to  the  workhouse  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  Last  week  an  inmate  came  to  his  residence  and 
demanded  the  halfcrown  which  was  given  to  those  who  left  the  work- 
house ;  and  on  the  demand  being  refused,  she  flew  into  a  rage  and 
declared  she  had  a  right  to  it.  With  such  facts  before  us,  will  it  be 
wise  to  confer  on  all  inmates  of  workhouses  who  choose  to  call  them- 
selves dissenters,  the  privilege  of  going  out  once  a-week  ?  I  think  not. 
Let  dissenting  ministers  take  in  their  turn  the  oflfice  of  guardian  ;  instead 
of  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  in  divinity,  which  do  gender  strifes,  let 
them  become  acquainted  with  pauper  habits.  Let  them  visit  their  poor, 
brethren  if  they  desire  it;  but  let  them  not  incur  the  risk  of  encouraging 
pauperism  and  hypocrisy. 

Let  ministers  of  religion  discourage  in  the  poor  the  desire  of  gifts. 
Let  them  remind  their  people  that  the  account  they  must  one  day  give, 
will  not  be  of  what  others  have  done  for  them,  but  of  what  they  have 
done  for  themselves.  Let  them  teach  the  young  that  the  first  prayer  for 
themselves,  which  they  are  commanded  to  ofler,  is  for  daily  bread  ;  and 
that  the  first  duty  which  they  are  commanded  to  perform,  is  to  earn  it.' 
Let  them  discover  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  prosperity  of  the 
labouring  man,  and  let  them  seek  the  removal  of  all  laws  which  bear 
unjustly  upon  him.  Let  industry  have  free  scope,  and  let  diligence  and 
good  conduct  obtain  their  reward.  Set  before  the  young  man  those 
provident  institutions  which  will  enable  him  to  provide  for  himself  and 
family  in  the  time  of  adversity,  sickness,  and  old  age.  If  ignorant,  place 
within  his  reach  the  means  of  instruction ;  if  desponding,  rouse  his 
energies ;  bid  him  rise  to  the  first  duty  of  man — self-support ;  but  do 
not  support  him.  Do  not  render  him  worthless,  by  doing  for  him  that 
which  (jod  has  given  him  to  do,  and  for  the  doing  of  which  he  must  give 
account. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW 
ANSWERED. 


1. — The  Poor  work  for  society  in  their  youth  ;  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  society  in  their  old  age. — Both  these 
assertions  are  untrue.  No  man  works  for  others.  All  men  work 
for  tliemselves  ;  and  when  they  have  received  the  wages  for 
which  they  worked,  all  obligation  ceases.  The  labourer  has  no 
intention  whatever  to  serve  society.  When  he  ploughs,  and 
sows,  and  reaps,  he  sells  his  labour,  as  a  tradesman  sells  his 
commodities,  for  the  best  price  that  he  can  get ;  and  if  the 
market  price  of  labour  be  low  in  one  parish  or  country,  he  can 
offer  it  in  other  parishes  or  countries,  where  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  it.  To  offer  his  labour  in  a  place  in  which  there  are 
already  too  many  labourers,  is  like  sending  coals  to  Newcastle  ; 
yet  such  folly  is  perpetually  committed,  in  consequence  of  the 
law  of  settlement ;  which,  in  a  pauperised  community,  invests 
with  an  imaginary  privilege  the  place  in  which  there  is  a  legal 
right  for  a  maintenance  ;  but  which,  in  reality,  is  the  reverse  of 
a  privilege,  as  it  has  kept  thousands  lingering  in  poverty,  who, 
but  for  this  delusion,  would  have  removed  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  become  prosperous.  If  labour  is  ill  paid,  and  food 
dear  in  England,  labour  is  well  paid,  and  food  cheap  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  sum  commonly  paid  in  intoxicating 
drinks,  would,  if  saved,  soon  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  idea  of  obligation  for  work  done  is 
extremely  injurious.  A  baker  offers  for  sale  his  bread  ;  and 
when  he  has  received  for  a  loaf  its  equivalent  price,  the  pur- 
chaser and  seller  are  equally  benefited,  and  the  obligation  is 
mutual.  Wealth  can  only  be  increased  by  labour  and  exchange  ; 
and,  by  an  equitable  exchange,  both  parties  are  made  richer. 
If  a  man  lets  out  a  horse  by  the  day,  or  by  the  journey,  he  re- 
ceives a  price  ;  and  he  who  pays  the  price  is  under  no  obligation 
to  him  for  the  use  of  the  horse's  strength.  A  labourer  has  not 
the  strength  of  a  horse  to  let,  but  he  has  the  strength  of  a  man, 
which,  being  less  than  that  of  a  horse,  is  let  for  less  price  ;  that 
of  the  horse  being  let  for  five  or  ten  shillings  a-day,  and  that  of 
the  man  for  eighteen  pence,  or  two  shillings  ;  or,  in  places 
where  labourers  are  scarce,  and  labour  consequently  dear,  from 
three  to  five  shillings  a-day.  Whatever  are  the  usual  wages  of 
labour  in  any  district,  such  is  the  real  value  of  labour  in  that 
district ;  for  if  it  were  worth  more,  competition  would  soon 
raise  the  market  price.  If  a  shoemaker  exchange  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  a  hat ;  if  a  capitalist  receive,  for  the  use  of  his  money,  five 
pounds  for  every  hundred  ;  if  the  landlord  receive  two  pounds 
an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  land,  or  ten  pounds  a-year  for  the 
use  of  a  house,  the  bargain  is  clear.  In  like  manner,  a  man's 
muscles  are  his  capital,  and  hi§  time  is  money  :  and  for  the  use  of 
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these,  be  demands  such  interest  as  their  value  in  the  neighbour- 
hood will  command.  The  labourer  wants  money,  and  he  offers 
to  an  employer,  who  wants  labour,  the  use  of  his  strength,  for 
ten  hours  a-day,  for  eighteen  pence.  The  employer  must  make 
a  profit,  also,  upon  his  money  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  worii 
performed  for  eighteen  pence  will,  in  due  time,  be  worth  to 
himself  two  shillings,  and  thus  afford  remuneration  to  himself 
for  the  time  and  trouble  which  he  bestows  in  superintending,  as 
well  as  interest  for  the  money  paid  in  wages,  he  accepts  the  offer, 
and  the  work  is  done.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  labourer 
says,  I  have  performed  my  part  of  the  agreement :  I  have  sold 
you  the  use  of  my  strength  for  six  days,  at  ten  hours  per  day, 
and  1  now  ask  for  the  stipulated  payment  of  nine  shillings.  The 
master  gives  it ;  and  if  the  workman  has  given  full  work,  and 
the  master  full  wages,  both  are  gainers  ;  both  are  satisfied  ; 
and  no  obligation  remains  on  tlie  part  of  either  towards  the 
other.  If,  as  in  pauperised  districts,  men  are  idle  and  trouble- 
some—if they  care  more  for  the  pipe  and  the  pot  than  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duty,  their  labour  is  of  less  value  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  wages  are  low.  If,  in  addition  to  strength  and  good 
conduct,  a  man  offers  the  use  of  great  skill,  or  great  knowledge, 
obtained  by  a  costly  education,  or  by  much  study  and  practice, 
— as,  for  instance,  skill  in  drawing,  music,  languages,  science, 
law,  or  medicine, — the  price  demanded  is  greater,  but  the  bar- 
gain is  of  the  same  nature.  If  the  employer  of  labour  pays 
more  than  the  labour  is  worth  to  him  ;  if  he  speculates  unwisely, 
or  lives  extravagantly,  he  is  reduced  to  poverty,  but  he  has  no 
claim  upon  tlie  men  who  once  laboured  for  him  ;  he  cannot  ask 
them  to  give  additional  labour  without  payment, inasmuch  as  the 
former  transaction  was  complete  in  itself,  and  no  obligation 
remains.  In  like  manner,  if  the  labourer  neglects,  in  the  spring 
time  of  life,  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  for  a  time  of  sickness, 
or  for  the  winter  of  old  age  ;  if  he  displays  less  wisdom  than  the 
ant,  "  which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest  j' 
and  if  he  thus  comes  to  poverty,  he  has  no  claim  upon  his  em- 
ployer. It  happens  to  liim  according  to  the  scripture  prediction, 
"  Tiie  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger;"  and  "So  shall  thy  poverty 
come  as  one  that  travelleth,  (step  by  step,  yet  certainly,)  and 
thy  want  as  an  armed  man,"  (irresistibly.)  Still  less  has  he  a 
claim  upon  society  for  he  has  received  more  benefits  from  so- 
ciety then  ever  he  conferred  upon  it ;  and  if  he  has  led  an  idle, 
dishonest,  or  intemperate  life,  he  has  been  positively  injurious 
to  society,  which  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  never  been 
)om.  Nor  has  he  any  claim  upon  a  parish  ;  for  if  no  obligation 
emiiins  on  the  part  of  the  employer  for  whom  he  actually  worked 
ouch  less  can  there  be  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  for 
••  'bom  he  never  worked  at  all.  The  rate-payer:*  have,  perhaps, 
ihi  ovon"  seen  him  ;  or,  if  thoy  huvo,  it  may  have  been  as  one 
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who  has  been  brought  up  at  their  expense  ;  and  how  then  can  he 
have  any  claim  on  them  ?  He  is  a  debtor  to  the  ratepayers  ;  and 
if  he  were  an  honest  man  he  would  pay  back  to  the  parish  all 
that  they  might  have  paid  for  him  in  his  childhood.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  all  sense  of  obligation,  and  all  feelings  of 
gratitude.  We  owe  to  our  Creator  most  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  for  "  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
this  life  ;  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for  the  hope  of  glory." 
We  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  to  our  parents,  for  their  unwea- 
ried kindness  to  us  in  helpless  infancy  and  youth.  We  owe  the 
sincere  feelings  of  benevolence  to  those  who  have  in  any  way 
done  us  good.  VVe  are  bound  to  love  our  neighbours,  and  to 
cultivate  good  will  to  all  mankind.  But  still  there  remains  no 
peculiar  obligation  towards  those  who  have  sold  to  us,  or  bought 
of  us  ;  who  have  worked  for  us  for  hire,  or  who  have  in  any- 
way served  us  in  the  way  of  their  trade  or  calling.  Cobbett^ 
in  his  •'  Advice  to  Young  ?*len,"  says,  "Start,  I  beseech  you, 
with  this  conviction  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind,  that  you  have 
no  right  to  live  in  this  world  ;  and  being  of  hale  body  and  sound 
mind,  you  have  no  right  to  any  earthly  existence  without  doing- 
work  of  some  sort  or  other  ;  unless  you  have  ample  fortune 
whereon  to  live  clear  of  debt ;  and  that  even  then  you  have  no 
right  to  breed  children,  to  be  kept  by  others,  or  to  be  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  being  so  kept.  Start  with  this  conviction  tho- 
roughly implanted  in  your  mind.  To  wish  to  live  on  the  labour 
of  others  is,  besides  the  folly  of  it,  to  contemplate  a  fraud,  at  the 
least ;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  to  meditate  oppression 
and  robbery.  Write  it  on  your  heart  that  you  will  depend  solely 
on  your  own  merit  and  your  own  exertions." 

2. — Cor7i  Laics  and  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  rob  the  poor 
and  diminish  their  resources  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  receive  some 
return  out  of  the  Poor  Rate. — ^This  objection  is  thus  stated  in  the 
Bath  Journal  for  March  29,  1841.  "  We  agree  with  the  Irish 
correspondent  that  the  Poor  Law  is  the  taking  the  property  of 
one  man  to  give  to  another ;  and  we  also  agree  that  Poor  Laws 
ought  to  be  abolished  ;  but  there  is  a  right  way  to  do  all  things. 
While  Government,  by  Corn  Laws  and  other  restrictions,  rob 
the  poor  by  raising  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  poor  laws  or  revolution.  The  poor  of  this 
country  are  robbed  and  made  poor;  and  the  poor  laws  are  only 
a  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
society  —a  sop  to  silence  discontent.  Let  all  restrictions  on  com- 
merce be  abolished ;  let  the  English  merchants  trade  freely  with 
the  whole  world  ;  our  manufactories  will  then  be  full  of  activity, 
the  labourers  will  be  called  into  requisition,  wages  will  rise,  and 
Union  gaols  be  deserted." — TJiis  method  of  restitution  is  capri- 
cious and  unjust.  When  we  would  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  man 
who  Jias  been  robbed,  we  ask,  who  robbed  him  ?  and  to  what  ex- 
tent ?     We  discover  the  robber  that  we  may  punish  him  ;  and 
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we  recover  the  goods  stolen  that  we  may  restore  them  ;  and  if 
there  are  many  who  have  been  plundered,  we  restore  to  each  in 
proportion  to  his  loss.  This  is  not  the  case  with  poorrates.  We 
punish  one  person  for  a  robbery  committed  by  another.  Whilst 
two  men  in  Bath  are  equally  robbed  by  legislators  in  London, 
we  take  from  one  of  these  two  men,  in  order  to  recompense  the 
other.  It  is  even  worse  than  this  ;  for  they  who  are  most  robbed 
by  corn  laws  are  the  very  persons  who  are  most  robbed  by  poor 
rates,  since  they  who,  by  industry  and  frugality,  have  provided 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  pay  more  of  the  taxes  which  are 
placed  upon  those  necessaries  ;  whereas  the  idle,  the  ragged, 
and  the  houseless,  consuming  less  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  pay 
less  of  the  taxes  thereon.  Thus  they  who  have  been  most  robbed, 
because  of  their  good  conduct,  are  again  robbed  by  poor  rates 
for  the  support  of  those  who  were  less  robbed  than  themselves, 
but  who,  by  improvidence  and  sloth,  have  reduced  themselves 
to  beggary.  He,  therefore,  that  has  been  least  injured  by  corn 
laws,  is  rewarded  by  poor  laws  ;  and  he  who  has  been  most  in- 
jured by  corn  laws,  is  punished  by  poor  laws.  This  is  a  sliding 
scale  of  the  worst  description,  offering  as  it  does  a  premium 
upon  misconduct. 

If  working  men  are  robbed  by  taxes  upon  food,  the  natural  in- 
ference is  not,  "  theiefore  rob  them  a  second  time,  and  let  the 
more  industrious  recompense  the  less  industrious  ;"  but  the  in- 
ference ought  to  be,  "  repeal  the  corn  laws  ;  let  food  be  cheap 
and  trade  free  ;  open  to  the  use  of  man  the  wide  world  which 
was  designed  for  his  use."  This  remedy  would  be  suitable  to 
the  disease.  This  would  give  no  sop  to  silence  that  discontent ; 
which  ought  not  to  be  silenced  when  it  arises  from  a  real  griev- 
ance which  is  capable  of  removal.  The  relief  by  poor  rates  to 
those  who  are  impoverished  by  corn  laws  is  a  quack  nostrum  to 
heal  the  wound  slightly,  and  but  for  which  there  might  be  effec- 
ted a  perfect  cure.  Every  pauper  is  an  individual  lost  to  the 
numbers  who  ought  to  struggle  for  commercial  and  political 
freedom  ;  as  he  has  neither  vote  nor  energy.  Were  he  to 
stir  a  step  he  would  endanger  the  parish  pay,  to  whicli  habit 
soon  renders  him  more  dearly  attached  than  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice.  Every  ratepayer  who  is  removed  from  the 
list  of  payers  to  that  of  paupers,  makes  the  burthen  heavier  for 
those  who  remain  ;  and  every  additional  sixpence  taken  from  a 
man  by  poor  rates,  diminishes  his  means  of  seeking  redress  from 
the  evils  of  corn  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  no  longer  rob 
one  man  to  pay  another,  we  leave  every  man  to  look  to  himself. 
If  wo  would  really  serve  those  who  are  wronged,  let  us  point 
out  the  source  of  their  distress  ;  that  which  stops  trade  dimi- 
nishes employment,  and  consequently  wages, and  tlio  food  which 
those  wages  would  purchase.  Thus  the  pressure  of  necessity 
would  lead  men  to  combine  for  (he  removal  of  its  cause.  When 
we  say  to  a  man,  "  the  state  has  robbed  you,  and  therefore  your 
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rieighbours  shall  support  you,"  we  bribe  liim  to  a  state  of  quiet , 
and  we  increase  the  evil  until,  if  not  stopped  \n  time,  it  would 
end  ia  the  destruction  of  all  property,  and  in  the  degradation  of 
all  minds.  We  divert  the  attention  of  the  suffering  party  from 
the  cause  of  their  suffering  to  an  ignoble  pursuit  of  a  temporary 
palliation  ;  which,  whilst  it  leaves  the  disease  untouched,  stops 
all  further  in^juiry  after  the  proper  cure.  That  there  are  corn 
laws  is  no  reason  whatever  that  there  should  be  parish  pay,  but 
the  very  opposite  ;  and  however  numerous  may  be  the  bad  laws 
which  afflict  a  country,  parochial  relief  can  only  increase  the 
evil.  If  corn  laws  are  to  be  repealed,  it  will  require  the  greatest 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  union  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  men  to  accomplish  the  work.  If  the  indus- 
trious classes  would  unanimously  pledge  themselves  to  abstain 
from  strong  drink  and  from  parish  pay,  there  is  no  wise  and  good 
end  to  which  they  could  not  speedily  attain.  It  may  be  reason- 
able to  demand  the  repeal  of  both  com  laws  and  poor  laws,  be- 
cause both  are  essentially  unjust ;  because  of  the  new  poor  law, 
which  throws  men  on  their  resources,  it  may  be  right  to  ask 
for  a  repeal  of  corn  laws,  which  diminish  men's  resources  ;  but  it 
is  not  consistent  with  wisdom  or  justice  to  demand  the  repeal  of 
the  new  poor  law,  because  of  the  existence  of  tlie  corn  laws  ;  or 
to  cause  tliose  ratepayers  to  bear  additional  burthens  who  are 
already  oppressed  with  heavy  burthens.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  or  any  other  bad  laws,  we  must  not  by 
unnecessary  poor  rates  take  from  men  of  energy  the  ability  to 
seek  their  country's  regeneration:  nor  must  we  give  to  men  of 
less  energy  tluit  deceitful  aid  which  breaks  their  spirit  and  in- 
duces them  to  sit  down  in  inglorious  repose. 

3. — T]ie  poj)ulation  is  so  dense,  increasing  by  a  thousand  a  day, 
whilst  the  land  continues  the  same,  that  there  is  not  employment  for 
all, and  some  7nust  he  supported  by  the  rest.  Here  again  the  reme- 
dy is  not  suited  to  the  disease  ;  and  can  only  postpone  the  evil 
which  must  by  its  means  be  continually  increased.  To  a  com- 
plaint of  a  too  numerous  population  the  reply  would  naturally 
be,  "  Go  to  those  lands  which  are  good  and  large,  where,  for  a 
few  shillings  per  acre,  you  may  purchase  better  land,  with 
better  climate,  better  people,  and  better  laws."  Land  is  a 
savings  bank  for  labour,  and  they  w^ho  would  turn  the  capital 
which  they  possess  in  their  muscular  strength  to  good  account, 
may  find  abundant  means  of  doing  so.  The  words  addressed  to 
Joshua  are  still  true,  "There  reraaineth  much  land  to  be  pos- 
sessed."— Joshua  15,  1.  From  Australia  and  from  New  Zealand 
invitations  are  issued  to  the  people  of  England  almost  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it 
is  good  :  and  are  you  still?  be  not  slothful  to  go  and  to  enter 
and  possess  the  land.  When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a  people 
secure,  and  to  a  large  land  :  for  God  hath  given  it  into  your 
hands;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  ia 
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the  earth." — Judges  17,  9.  In  the  older  cities  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  population  increases,  enterprising  persons 
migrate  to  tho  less  populous  districts  of  the  west ;  and  their 
journey  by  land  is  some  times  more  tedious  and  expensive  than 
a  fortnig-ht's  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  parish  pay  and  the 
benefits  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  parochial  settlement 
which  have  prevented  thousands  from  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  removing  to  other  lands.  Ihose  who  leave  a  densely 
inhabited  country  are  benefactors  to  thennselves,  and  to  those 
that  stay  behind  ;  and  in  due  time  the  colonies  so  formed  be- 
come the  most  profitable  sources  of  commerce  to  the  mother 
country.  What  would  America  now  be,  and  where  would  be 
our  vast  trade  with  the  United  States,  if  men  of  enterprise  and 
intelligence  had  not,  in  former  days,  quitted  the  land  of  their 
nativity  to  seek  for  themselves  a  better  home  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceded  tiiat  pauperism  is  owing 
to  a  dense  population.  The  industrious  tradesman  may  suffer 
from  this  cause  ;  and  excessive  competition  may  make  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  ;  but  pauperism,  or  the 
desire  to  live  upon  the  labours  of  other  men,  would  exist,  if 
cherished  by  bad  laws,  in  the  most  prosperous  countries,  and  ia 
the  most  extensive  regions.  The  statistics  of  pauperism  de- 
monstrate that  in  the  densely  inhabited  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  poor-rates  are  least  in  amount  ;  whilst  in  the  thinly 
inhabited  agricultural  districts,  the  poor-rates  are  the  highest. 
Thus  in  Wiltshire  the  heads  of  pauper  families  are  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  whereas,  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Lancashire,  they  are  only  five  or  six  per  cent.  In  some 
parishes  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  pauperism  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, whilst  in  parishes  in  the  neighbourhond,  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  subject  to  opposite  management,  it  has  con- 
siderably increased.  In  some  Unions  the  poor-rates  have  been 
diminished  forty  per  cent.  ;  whereas,  in  other  Unions,  in  the 
same  county,  but  with  guardians  acting  upon  opposite  princi- 
ples, the  poor-rates  have  increased  twenty  per  cent.  In  the 
North  of  England  there  are  many  parishes  in  which  no  agricul- 
tural labourer  has  ever  been  known  to  receive  parish  pay  ; 
whereas,  in  many  parishes  in  the  South  of  England  there  is  not 
an  agricultural  labourer  who  has  not  had  assistance  from  the 
parish,  liut  what  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  pauperism  in  the  United  States,  wherever  the  English 
system  of  compulsory  charity  has  been  introduced?  In  some 
of  the  States,  pauperism  is  nearly  as  rampant,  and  the  conse- 
quent improvidence,  insolence,  and  crime,  nearly  as  conspicuous 
as  in  England.  Voluntary  charity,  guided  by  discretion,  draws 
out  the  best  of  feelings  in  him  that  gives,  and  in  him  that  receives 
but  money  taken  by  force  from  some  and  given  without  that  care 
which  is  exercised  by  the  man  who  relieves  at  his  own  cost,  is 
invariably  the  cause  of  mischief.    It  is  not  the  dense  population. 
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but  bad  institutions,  which  pauperise  the  community.  Those 
towns  which  most  nbound  with  churifable  institutions,  with 
soup  funds,  coal  funds,  blanket  funds,  and  all  manner  of  ways 
of  doing  for  the  people,  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  them- 
selves, always  possess  the  largest  number  of  beggars  ;  and  those 
parishes  which  have  been  most  liberal  in  parochial  allowances, 
always  contain  tbe  greatest  number  of  paupers;  consequently, 
these  charities,  and  this  parochial  relief,  create  and  perpetuate 
these  miserable  beings;  and  are,  therefore,  essentially  mis- 
chievous and  cruel  in  their  nature.  They  who  maintain  that 
men  become  paupers  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  not  in  conse- 
quenceoftlieir  own  wantof  diligence,  frugality,  and  forethfiuglit, 
argue  upon  infidel  principles.  The  depravity  of  human  nature 
is  constantly  represented  in  the  Bible  as  displaying  itself  in 
the  universal  tendency  of  man  to  indolence,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  tlie  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  family.  Of 
the  six  commandments  which  prescribe  men's  duties  to  each 
other,  two  have  distinct  reference  to  the  tendency  of  men  to 
live  upon  each  others  earnings.  "  Thou  slialt  not  steal;"  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's,"  sufficiently 
point  out  this  universal  tendency.  A  man  of  very  little  obser- 
vation sees  it  in  every  class  of  society  ;  as  well  in  the  rich  who 
live  on  state  pensions,  and  who  covet  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
incomes  without  adequate  service,  as  in  the  poor  who  live  on 
parish  pay. 

4.  —  Grant  to  every  man  an  allotment  of  land  at  a  fair  rent,  and 
then  the  Neio  Poor  Law  may  be  introduced,  but  not  till  then.— In 
reply  to  this,  it  is  obvious  tliat  without  industry  an  allotment  of 
land  will  not  be  cultivated.  Such  objectors  seem  to  forget  timt 
there  are  wicked  men  who  "  sleep  not  except  they  have  done 
some  mischief."  The  wise  author  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  who 
uttered  so  many  pointed  rebukes  to  the  slothful  and  the  impro- 
vident, thus  describes  an  idle  man's  allotment  :  "1  v,-ent  by  the 
field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  un- 
derstanding; and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and 
nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof 
wasbrokendown.  Then  T  saw,  and  considered  it  well :  I  looked 
upon  it,  and  received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  :  so  shall  thy  po- 
verty come  as  one  that  travelleth ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed 
man."  Prov.  '24,  30. — It  is  easier  to  provide  land  than  to  impart 
the  diligence  necessary  for  its  cultivation.  'And  although  in  this 
parish,  in  which  the  allotment  system  has  been  established  eight 
years,  the  sixty  allotment  tenants  have  found  theirland  of  great 
benefit  to  them,  yet  there  has  been  occasionally  a  man  whose 
idleness  and  vice  would  not  allow  him  to  work.  The  system  has 
succeeded  well  in  llinton,  because  we  have  no  paupers  amongst 
us ;  we  have  no  out-of-door  relief,  except  in  an  occasional  case 
of  a  person  confined  to  bed  through  sickness;  the  few  perma- 
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nently  lielpless  being  comfortably  provided  for  in  the  workhouse, 
lu  pauperised  places,  however,  the  allotment  system  has  not 
succeeded.  Good  land  has  been  offered  en  good  terms  to  able- 
bodied  paupers,  but  they  have  refused  it ;  it  has  even  been  ma- 
nured, and  planted  with  potatoes  for  them,  and  they  have  re- 
fused to  dig  them  up,  lest  it  should  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
taking  away  their  parish  pay.  Those  who  urge  this  objection 
are  in  reality  less  kind  to  the  poor  than  the  new  poor  law  itself. 
When  they  have  recommended  their  favourite  system  of  an  al- 
lotment of  land,  instead  of  providing  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of 
real  destitution,  I  have  sometimes  asked,  *'  what  would  you  do 
if  the  persons  to  whom  you  give  the  land  are  too  idle  to  work 
upon  itl"  and  the  answer  has  been,  "  I  would  allow  them  to 
starve,  for  they  would  deserve  it."  The  new  poor  law  is  more 
humane.  The  language  of  the  guardians  to  an  applicant  for  re- 
lief is,  "  we  know  no  more  of  your  circumstances  than  what  we 
can  gather  from  our  relieving  officer  and  what  you  choose  to  re- 
veal yourself-,  we  are  ignorant  of  your  secret  resources,  your 
relatives,  your  abilities,  and  your  strength  ;  you  are  acquainted 
with  these  things,  and  you  only  are  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  yourself.  In  order  to  induce  you  to  do  so,  we  offer  you  a 
comfortable  support  in  the  workhouse,  with  certain  restrictions 
upon  your  liberty  ;  with  a  cessation  of  all  vagrant  habits,  and 
of  the  means  of  intoxication.     Now  decide  for  yourself." 

5. — Give  a  better  Education  to  the  Peojile,  and  then  you  may  abo- 
lish all  Poor  Laws. — In  his  valuable  work  on  "  Popular  Kcono- 
my,"  Mr.  Symons  says,  "  one  half  the  sum  now  raised  for  poor 
rates  would  supply  a  sum  which,  devoted  to  national  education 
on  something  like  a  proper  scale,  would  render  poor  rates  unne- 
cessary. Give  a  thorough  education  to  your  people.  Give  to 
productive  energy  the  enormous  stimulus  and  development  of 
mental  aptitude  and  its  concomitant  moral  habits  and  restraints, 
and  there  irould  lie  no  poor!  I  speak  on  no  vague  theory,  I  speak 
on  the  authority  of  a  country  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  ;  a  country  where  there  are  not  one-fourth  of  the  natural 
advantages  we  possess;  where  the  physical  elements  of  wealth 
are  almost  as  scanty  and  barren  as  they  are  copious  and  fertile 
here  ;  and  in  that  country  irhere  there  is  iw  ignorance  there  are  no 
paupers.  Let  those  who  question  these  facts  visit  the  northern 
cantons  of  Switzerland." 

This  may  be  true  of  a  country  in  wliich  pauperism  has  never 
existed  ;  but  in  a  pauperised  country, education,  b\  mere  school 
learning,  will  not  suffice  to  eradicate  pauperism.  Paupers  will 
either  not  send  their  children  to  school,  or  they  will  send  them 
to  those  schools  from  which  most  is  to  be  got,  and  not  at  which 
most  is  to  be  learned.  .State  pauperism  is  as  bad  as  parish  pau  - 
perism  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  public  schools  and  colleges, 
it  flourishes  abundantly  amongst  the  aristocracy.  Education,  as 
a  training  of  the  body  and  mind  for  active  and  usoi'ul  service, 
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must  be  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  persons  to  be  taught,  and  to 
the  end  aimed  at.  'I'here  is  a  separate  teaching  for  the  tailor, 
the  shoemaker,  and  the  man  of  science.  There  are  different 
bodily  exercises  for  the  delicate  and  the  robust.  The  best  edu- 
cation for  paupers  is  to  shut  against  them  the  door  of  parish  pay, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  you  open  the  door  of  independent  indus- 
try and  useful  learning.  The  New  Poor  Law  is,  in  this  sense, 
a  branch  of  National  Education.  The  prodigal  son,  in  the  para- 
ble, with  the  advantage  of  the  best  of  fathers,  reduced  himself, 
by  his  profligate  habits,  to  such  a  state  of  degradation,  as  to  feed 
on  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat ;  but  when  no  man  gave 
UNTO  niM,  he  came  to  himself,  and  arose  and  returned  to  his 
father's  house  ;  where  he  was  washed  from  the  mire,  his  rags 
changed  for  clean  apparel,  and  then  he  feasted  on  the  fatted  calf. 
The  strict  application  of  the  New  Poor  Law  leads  a  man  to  come 
to  himself.  When  the  means  of  intemperance  fail,  he  is  roused 
to  exertion,  and  he  then,  under  the  teaching  of  necessity,  that 
mother  of  invention,  thinks  of  the  many  good  things  he  might 
have  had,  if  he  had  continued  to  lead  a  life  of  sobriety  and  good 
conduct.  Whereas  all  these  things  might  have  been  told  him  in 
vain,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  gratifying  his  profligate 
habits.  This  is  the  education  which  our  Creator  gives  to  his 
creatures.  He  permits  them  to  reap  according  as  they  sow.  If 
they  sow  the  wind,  they  reap  the  whirlwind.  If  they  spend  the 
day  in  folly,  they  lie  down  at  night  in  sorrrow.  Whereas  they 
who  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  have  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Our  troubles 
are  our  schoolmasters  ;  and  many  valuable  lessons  are  learned  in 
the  school  of  adversity. 

A  magistrate  once  informed  me  tliat  he  could  neither  refuse 
relief  to  a  pauper ;  nor  could  he  punish  a  criminal,  because  of 
the  want  of  education,  which  has  left  them  too  ignorant  to  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  sentiment. 
The  punishment  of  crime  affords  the  only  means  of  education 
which  the  most  depraved  portion  of  society  are  likely  to  have. 
The  scripture,  for  this  reason,  describes  rulers  as  a  terror  to 
evil  doers  ;  and  the  magistrate  as  not  holding  the  sword  in  vain. 
There  is  an  education  in  property.  lie  who  has  a  pig  in  his  sty, 
or  a  potatoe  pit  in  his  garden,  learns  to  see  the  need  of  law  ■ 
and  begins  to  prefer  the  rule  of  right  to  the  rule  of  might.  Take 
from  crime  its  punishment,  and  from  idleness  its  hunger,  and 
you  take  away  the  first  principles  of  education.  Enforce  the 
law.  Allow  the  idle  to  get  himself  out  of  the  troubles  which 
he  brings  upon  himself ;  let  the  industrious  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  his  industry,  and  you  have  a  valuable  species  of  education 
going  on  all  over  the  land. 

6. — Men  who  hare  large  families  cannot  maintain  their  children 
without  the  aid  of  the  parish.— K  this  were  true,  it  would  imply 
an  imperfection  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  ;  who,  hav- 
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ing  enabled  other  animals  to  provide  for  their  offspring,  has  left 
man  destitute  of  that  ability.     Bat  it  is  not  true.    There  are, 
indeed,  many  who  do  not  support  their  families  ;  and  these  are 
encouraged  in  their  wickedness  by  the  assertion  that  men  can- 
not support  their  families  without  assistance  from  the  poor  rates. 
I  have  known  many  who  were  receiving  high  wages  desert  their 
families;  I  have  known  a  father,  who  received  good  wages  as  a 
sawyer,  leave  his  only  child  to  the  parish,  whilst  he  spent  all 
his  money  in  gratifying  his  thirst  for  drink.     I  have  known  that 
father  plunder  liis  child  of  the  clothing  which  had  been  provided 
for  her  by  the  kindness  of  friends  ;  I  have  known  profligate  pa- 
rents who  have  never  taken  the  least  notice  of  their  children 
whilst  they  were  living  in  the  workhouse  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  and  who,  for  many  years,  had  been  supposed  by  the  over- 
seers to  be  dead,  immediately  visit  their  children,  when  they  have 
been  placed  out  in  respectable  service,  in  order  to  obtain  money 
by  inducing  them  to  rob  their  master  and  mistress  :  but,  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  had  been  uniformly  sober,  industrious  and  frugal, 
who  was  not  able  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  his  family. 
The  account  given  of  themselves,  at  Temperance  meetings,  by 
reclaimed  drunkards,  would  affoid  valuable  instruction  even  to 
our  senators.     At  the  great  meeting,  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  at 
Bath,  on  Whit-IMonday,  a  remarkable  case  was  detailed.    A  man 
and  wife  and  six  or  eight  small  children,  had  formerly  been  in 
great  destitution  in  consequence  of  drunkenness  ;  they  signed 
the  Temperance  pledge  ;  and  last  quarter,  with  the  same  wages 
as  formerly,  they  not  only  paid  their  debts  and  supported  their 
children,  but  had  saved  ^2  10s.     Assistance  to  the  iamily  of  the 
drunkard  frequently  increases  his  drunkenness.     A  case  was 
stated  at  the  same  meeting,  of  this  description  :  a  m.an  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  spending  almost  all  his  wages  in  intoxicating 
drink,  and  taking  home  only  sufficient  to  keep  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren  from  starvation,  had  continued  from  Saturday  night  until 
the  middle  of  the  following  week  at  the  public  house  ;  he  then 
determined  to  go  home  and  give  to  his  wife  the  sum  of  half  a 
crown  which  remained  ;  but,  finding  on  his  arrival,  that  a  lady 
had  supplied  his  family  with  food,  he  swore  at  liis  wife,  returned 
to  the  public-house,  and  spent  in  drink  the  half-crown  destined 
for  that  purpose.    At  a  temperance  meeting,  held  at  Wootton 
Basset,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  I  heard  a  reclaimed  drunkard  declare 
that  he  had  sometimes  spent  £7  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  one 
week  ;  and  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  drink,  lie  had  not  patience 
to  wait  till  it  was  poured  into  a  glass,  but  he  drank  the  brandy 
out  of  the  bottle.     This  man,  and  many  otliera,  whose  remark- 
able stories  I  have  hoard  from  their  own  mouths,  have  not  only 
cleared  off  all   old  debts,  and  provided  comfortably   for  their 
families,  but  are  always  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  time  and 
their  money  to  the  work  of  reclaiming  other  drunkards.     It  is 
the  Poor  Law,  and  the  injurious  language  of  the  "  Poor  Man's 
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Friend, "  that  lead  some  labouring  men  to  suppose  that  tbey 
cannot  support  their  families.  King  David  had  been  thrown 
into  most  trying  circumstances  himself,  and  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  circumstances  of  other  men,  and  he 
bears  the  following  testimony  : — "  I  have  been  young,  and  now 
am  old  ;  yet  have  1  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 

SI  ED  BEGGING  THEIH   BREAD." Psalm  37,  25. 

Dr.  Franklin  says,  "  that  which  maintains  one  vice  would 
bring  up  two  children."     His  advice  to  the  poor  is, 
"  For  age  and  want  save  while  ycu  may  ; 
No  moruing  siui  lasts  a  whole  day." 

And  he  tells  them  that  poverty  comes 

"  When  women,  for  tea,  forsake  spinniug  and  knittiug, 
And  men,  for  punch,  forsake  hewing  and  splitting." 

He  adds,  *•  Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you 
will  not  have  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy 
taxes,  and  chargeable  families."  And  that  they  may  not  beg, 
borrow,  or  come  upon  a  parish,  he  advises,  "  Kather  go  to  bed 
supperless,  than  rise  in  debt."  These  maxims  the  poor  laws 
have  taught  men  to  despise.  Whenever  a  self-supporting  sys- 
tem shall  again  be  adopted  in  England,  it  will  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  overseers,  who  have  had  great  experience 
under  the  old  system,  that  a  large  family  is  beneficial  to  a  man. 
When  the  first  children  are  young,  the  father  is  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  ;  and  before  the  children  become  very  numerous,  the 
older  ones  are  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  Mr.  Cobbett  tells 
us  that,  from  the  age  of  six,  he  earned  his  own  bread.  He  says, 
"  A  father  like  our's,  it  will  be  readily  supposed,  did  not  suffer 
us  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  I  do  not  remember  the  time 
when  I  did  not  earn  my  own  living.  My  first  occupation  was 
driving  the  small  birds  from  the  turnips,  and  the  rooks  from  the 
pease.  When  1  first  trudged  a  field,  vith  my  wooden  bottle 
and  my  satchel  swung  over  my  shoulders,  1  was  hardly  ablJ 
10  climb  the  gates  and  stiles.  My  next  employment  was  weed- 
ing wheat,  and  leading  a  single  horse  at  harrowing  barley. 
Hoeing  pease  then  followed  ;  and  thence  I  arrived  at  the  honour 
of  joining  the  reapers  in  the  harvest,  driving  the  team,  and 
holding  the  plough.  We  were  all  of  us  strong  and  laborious  ; 
and  my  father  used  to  boast  that  he  had  four  boys,  tlie  eldest  of 
whom  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  did  as  much  work  as 
any  three  men  in  the  parish  of  Farnham.  Honest  pride  and 
happy  days  !"  When  Mr.  Cobbett  rose  to  become  a  member  of 
parliament,  he  ascribed  all  his  success  in  life  to  his  early  hard- 
ships. Children  that  are  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  honesty 
and  in  the  habits  of  industry,  are  a  source  of  gain  to  their 
parents.  The  wife  of  a  labouring  man  informed  me  that  her 
husband  brought  home,  on  Saturday  night,  Os.,  but  that  her 
three  children  brought  home  lOs.  This  agrees  with  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  which  invariably  speaks  of  children  as  a 
blessing,  and  declares,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quijrer 
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full  of  tliem."  I  know  a  worthy  man,  who  has  brought  up  seven 
children,  each  of  which  is  occupying  a  useful  station  in  society. 
I  enquired  how  he  liad  accomplished  a  task  that  is,  by  many, 
deemed  impossible?  Me  told  me  thnt  he  hnd  sometimes  gone 
through  much  anxiety,  when  trade  was  bad  and  bread  dear  ;  but 
that  when  he  and  other  men,  who  worked  at  the  same  factory, 
were  thrown  out  of  employ,  all  the  rest  went  immediately  to 
the  parish  for  support,  and  are  at  this  time  wretched  paupers  ; 
whilst  he  alone  determined,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  provide 
for  himself  ;  that,  whilst  others  had  thrown  their  aged  parents 
upon  the  parish,  he  had  kept  an  aged  mother  five  years,  and  had 
never  received  any  assistance  from  any  quarter.  T  could  say 
much  of  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  this  valuable  fa- 
mily ;  but,  as  they  are  all  living,  1  shall  merely  add,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  hardships  which  he  endured  in  this  honourable 
course  of  life  was  from  that  very  poor  law  which  is  thought  to 
be  favourable  to  working  men.  He  informed  me  that,  ten  years 
since,  he  had  to  pay  nine  rates  and  a  half  in  one  year,  amounting, 
at  4s.  a  rate,  to  ^1  18s. ;  whereas,  under  the  present  condition 
of  this  parish,  he  pays  but  7s.  in  the  year.  There  are  many 
similar  instances  of  upright  men  who  have  refused,  however 
large  tlieir  families,  to  ask  or  accept  of  parish  pay  ;  who  have, 
in  like  manner,  by  their  own  labour,  supported  their  own  pa- 
rents ;  who  have  ultimately  risen,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence 
on  their  good  conduct,  to  circumstances  of  comfort  and  respec- 
tability ;  and  who  have  been  compelled,  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  honest  toil,  to  contribute  to  those  poor  rates  on  which  were 
subsisting  the  most  worthless  characters  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Destitution  of  families,  starvation  of  children,  and  even  in- 
fanticide have  been  ascribed  to  the  New  Poor  Law  in  many  cases 
in  which  the  parents  themselves  could  have  revealed  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause.  Public  houses  and  beer  shops  are  amongst  the 
principal  causes  of  poverty  ;  newspapers  find  their  greatest  sale 
at  these  houses  ;  and  that  which  hides  from  public  view  the  real 
cause,  and  throws  the  guilt  from  the  houses  of  tippling  to  the 
New  Poor  Law,  is  sure  to  find  acceptance  with  the  keepers  of 
these  houses.  Tlie  Somerset  Coujity  Gazette  ascribed  the  crime 
of  Edward  Garrett,  who  was  tried  for  poisoning  his  two  children, 
to  the  want  of  parochial  relief,  and  those  London  papers  which 
find  it  more  profitable  to  pander  to  the  vices  of  men,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  reform  those  vices,  and  wliich,  as  the  great  scavengers 
of  society,  expose  to  view  the  filthy  materials  which  it  were 
better  to  remove,  copied  the  article  into  their  columns  ;  whereas, 
the  case  of  Edward  Garrett  was  in  no  way  whatever  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law.  lie  resided  in  thoparisli  of  Philip's  Norton, 
adjoining  to  that  of  Ilinton  ;  ho  had  a  settlement  in  tlfe  parish 
of  Shorcditch,  in  London.  His  good  voice  and  his  musical  talent 
led  him  into  company  ;  his  own  relatives  acknowledge  that  it 
was  to  fini;hig  and  ringing  that  he  owed  all  his  troubles.    Instead 
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of  attending  to  liis  fiaile  as  sboemaker,  he  devoted  much  time 
and  money  to  the  construction  of  an  organ.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  became  involved  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds, 
until  at  length  tlie  shopkeepers  refused  to  sell  him  any  more 
goods.  Under  these  circumstances  he  committed  the  crime  for 
which  he  has  been  transported  ;  but  with  which,  respectably 
connected  as  he  was,  the  New  Poor  Law  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  The  only  effect  of  a  Poor  Law  upon  him,  according  to  a 
statement  recently  made  to  me  by  his  wife,  was  to  compel  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties  to  pay  poor  rates  ;  he  having  paid 
three  rates  of  Is.  8d.  each  duiing  the  six  months  previous  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime. 

I  could  relate  many  instances  in  which  the  poor  rates  have 
pressed  hard  upon  parents ;  but,  a  few  shall  suffice.  A  working 
man  lately  applied  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Bath  Union 
respecting  the  removal  of  his  wife  and  children  from  the  town 
of  Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  his  own  parish  of  Weston,  near 
Bath.  I  offered  the  man  work  in  my  garden  at  two  shillings  a 
day  ;  and,  finding  him  an  excellent  workman,  1  enquired  into  the 
reason  of  his  making  application  to  the  Board.  Amongst  other 
troubles  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  it  appeared  that, during 
the  year  preceding  the  25th  of  March,  1841,  he  had  paid  eleven 
shillings  in  poor  rates  ;  that,  within  the  last  two  months,  he  had 
been  called  upon  tor  three  rates,  a  poor  rate  of  2s.,  a  high-way 
rate  of  Is.  5d.,  and  a  church  rate  of  Is.  5d. ;  that,  having  been 
sometime  out  of  work,  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  4s.  lOd.  thus 
demanded  ;  and  that  the  collector,  after  repeated  calls,  threatened 
to  seize  his  goods;  "and  then,"  said  he,  "I  determined  to  cut  and 
run,  and  come  to  my  own  parish."  The  same  week  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Temperance  society  at  Bath,  informed  me  of  one  of 
their  members  who  had  been  kept  some  time  from  his  work  by 
sickness,  who,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  work  and  received 
the  sum  of  _£2,  was  compelled  to  pay  ^1  I63.  of  that  sum  to  the 
collector  of  poor  rates,  leaving  for  the  poor  fellow  himself  only 
four  shillings.  I  have  before  me  the  Wiltshire  Independent  con- 
taining a  list  of  persons  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at 
Devizes,  and  compelled  to  pay  poor  rates  and  costs.  Of  the 
Jiumber  is  the  following  : — 

"  John  Hiskins,  for  a  rate  of        .         .         .     5s. 

Thomas  Holloway,  for  a  rate  of         .         .     8s. 

Richard  Champion,  for  a  rate  of       .         .     4s. 

Thomas  White,  for  a  rate  of      .         .         .     4s.  6d. 

Maria  Wells,  for  a  rate  of .  .  .  .14s. 
Richard  Champion  said  he  had  not  done  a  day's  work  for  twelve 
weeks,  and  had  two  children  to  maintain.  A  distress  warrant 
was  ordered  for  4s.  rate,  and  2s.  6d.  costs,  and  Champion  was 
allowed  three  days  to  try  and  make  up  the  money."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  rates,  which  encourage  the  idle,  inflict 
an  injury  upon  the  industrious,  and  render  it  more  difficult  to 
provide  for  a  large  family.    If  there  were  no  poor  rates,  the  la- 


bouring  man  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour ;  the  farmer 
would  have  the  sum  which  he  now  pays  in  poor  rates,  to  dispose 
of  in  the  employment  of  additional  labourers  ;  the  shopkeeper, 
having  less  to  pay  for  his  house  and  shop,  v.ould  be  able  to  sell 
his  goods  to  the  labourer  at  a  less  price  ;  and  by  these  means  the 
labourer  would  be  better  able  to  provide  for  a  large  family. 

If,  to  remove  this  hardship,  we  levy  the  rates  upon  the  land- 
lord, the  case  is  not  in  the  least  improved.  It  is  capable  of  de- 
monstration that  the  poor  rates  will  ultimately  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  iu  the  shape  of  rent.  If  we  go  further  and  excuse  the 
property  altogether,  we  confer  a  favour  on  the  owner  of  that 
property,  and  inflict  a  wrong  on  the  owners  of  other  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  we  offer  a  premium  to  thebuildiug  of  small 
tenements;  and  we  throw  an  additional  weight  of  taxation  upon 
the  class  next  above  the  parties  excused.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  principle  of  exemption,  so  as  to  include  all  cases  of  hardship, 
we  must  strike  one  half  the  ratepayers  from  the  list ;  not  merely 
the  labouring  class,  but  widows  with  small  income,  and  trades- 
men in  embarrassed  circumstances;  aijd  when  this  had  been 
accomplished,  the  burden  upon  the  remaining  half  of  the  rate- 
payers would  be  intolerable  ;  property  would  be  depreciated  in 
value  ;  those  aflSuent  persons,  who  were  not  tied  to  the  spot, 
would  move  to  a  less  pauperised  part  of  England,  or,  per- 
Jiaps,  to  the  continent.  In  this  downward  progress,  those  who 
paid  well  would  have  to  pay  the  more  frequently,  because  of 
the  arrears  of  those  who  paid  ill ;  until,  they  also  refusing,  or 
removing,  the  collectors  would  be  unable  to  collect  the  rates, 
and  the  paupers  would  be  without  the  means  of  support.  Jus- 
tice demands,  not  that  some  be  excused  from  payment,  but  that 
pauperism  and  poor-rates  be  gradually  diminished,  and  ulti- 
mately annihilated;  and  then  those  very  persons,  who  now  drag 
society  down  by  their  dead  weight,  would,  by  their  productive 
industry,  help  to  support  tlie  very  parties  whom  they  now 
oppress. 
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OBJECTIONS   TO  THE   NEW  POOR  LAW 
ANSWERED. 


7.— All  poor  persons  above  sixty  years  of  age  ought  to  have  relief. — 
To  whicli  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  persons  of  sixty 
are  stronger  than  others  of  forty  ;  and  that  there  are  labourers 
of  seventy  or  eighty  who  are  earning  good  wages  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  destitution  of  ?ge  is  usually  the  conse- 
quence of  the  improvidence  of  youth,  which  improvidence  is 
fostered  by  the  Poor  Law.  Franklin  says,  "  Experience  keeps 
a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other  :" — the  scripture 
says,  "  They  that  plough  iniquity  and  so^'  wickedness,  reap 
the  same  :"  Job.  4.  8.;  but  the  Poor  Law  says,  "The  lazy,  im- 
provident, and  vicious  shall,  in  their  old  age,  live  in  comfort,  on 
pensions  which  the  industrious  and  prudent  shall  be  compelled 
to  pay."  Four  aged  paupers,  withhalf-a-crown  a-week  for  each, 
may  club  together  with  a  united  income  of  ten  shillings  a-week, 
received  without  labour,  whilst  a  man  and  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dren, six  persons,  requiring  more  food,  have  but  nine  shillings 
a-week  in  return  for  hard  work,  and  are  compelled  to  pay 
poor  rates.  JMan  is  a  creature  of  habit;  and,  when  surrounded 
by  aged  persons  thus  provided  for,  no  warning  voice  will  pre- 
vent the  young  from  forming  their  opinions  accordingly.  Divine 
Providence  teaches  man,  by  the  pressure  of  stern  necessity. 
The  consequences  of  thus  neglecting  careful  precautions  are 
thus  set  forth  in  scripture  : — The  five  foolish  virgins  took  their 
lamps  and  took  no  oil  with  them  :  but  the  five  wise  virgins  took 
oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps  ;  and  at  midnight  the  foolish 
said  unto  the  wise,  "  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are 
gone  out.  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  "  Not  so  ;  lest  there 
be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  :"  but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that 
sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.  "  And  while  they  went  to  buy, 
the  bridegroom  came  ;  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with 
him  to  the  marriage  :  and  the  door  was  shut."  Matt.  25.  If, 
when  their  lamps  were  gone  out,  the  foolish  virgins  could  have 
claimed  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  oil  which  the  wise  had  provided, 
then  would  others  have  been  led  by  their  example,  to  be  equally 
careless  and  improvident.  This  indeed  is  the  inference  drawn 
from  it  by  the  divine  teacher  himself,  "  Watch  therefore  ;"  be 


awake  ;  be  vigilant,  and  prepare  for  whatever  lies  before  you. 
The  working  bees,  making  honey  in  summer  for  their  food  in 
winter,  hold  out  to  man  a  striking  example.  Under  the  old 
Poor  Law,  however,  it  was  common  for  the  pauper  to  spend  the 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  idleness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish ;  to  marry  at  nineteen  ;  as  soon  as  children  were  born, 
to  demand  an  allowance  on  their  account ;  to  live  upon  the 
parish  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  life  on  the  plea 
of  old  age  ;  and  finally  to  be  buried  at  the  cost  of  those  rate- 
payers at  whose  expense  lie  had  lived. 

In  order  to  show  the  efi'ect  of  pauperised  old  age  ujSon  those 
around,  I  shall  state  a  few  facts  which  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation. A  pauper,  of  84  years  old,  had  been  receiving  paro- 
chial relief  from  this  parish  about  thirty  years  before  his  death. 
One  day  he  was  telling  me  that  during  that  period  the  tobacco, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing,  and  which  he  liked  bet- 
ter than  his  food,  had  cost  him  forty  pounds  ;  this  of  course  was 
paid  by  the  poor  rates.  Whilst  in  conversation,  his  son,  a  man 
of  respectable  appearance,  passing  by  with  a  cart  and  horse,  the 
old  man  informed  me  that  the  cart  and  horse  were  his  son's 
property ;  and  that  his  son  was  doing  very  well  for  himself  ; — 
"  but,"  said  he,  "  1  have  often  told  him  he  is  a  foolisli  fellow  to 
take  so  much  trouble  to  get  a  living,  when  he  might  do  as  I  do." 
What  is  that  1  I  asked  : — "  Get  parish  pay  to  be  sure,"  he  re- 
plied. Although  at  that  time  my  sympathies  were  still  with  the 
paupers,  rather  than  with  the  ratepayers,  yet  I  was  amazed  at  the 
coolness  of  tliis  confession  ;  and  the  old  pauper,  thinking  that  I 
regarded  the  expense  to  which  our  parish  would  be  put,  assured 
me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  that  his  son  was  not  of  this  parish , 
but  that  he  had  a  settlement  in  Wellow.  I  told  liim  that  it  made 
no  difi'erence,  but  that  he  ouglit  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
having  given  such  advice.  At  a  subsequent  period  I  saw  the 
same  old  man  throw  upon  the  pay  table  his  weekly  pay  of  five 
shillings,  because  the  overseer  had  dared  to  off'er  it  in  copper  ! 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  son  sold  his  horse  and  cart :  and, 
pretending  that  they  had  been  stolen,  he  raised  a  subscription, 
and  went  off  to  America,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  charge- 
able to  the  parish  of  Wellovv-.  Another  son  of  the  same  old  pau- 
per, had  for  many  years  spent  part  of  his  time  in  Hinton,  and 
part  elsewhere  ;  when  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
iwo  wives  and  two  parishes  ;  and  that  when  his  pay  was  in 
jeopardy  in  one  of  them,  he  went  over  to  the  other.  He  had 
also  a  soldier's  pension,  which,  like  such  pensions  in  general, 
was  spent  in  intoxicating  drink.  I  once  accidentally  entered 
this  man's  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  fight  between  himself  on 
the  one  part,  and  liis  wife  and  son  on  the  other,  and  1  saw  the 
son  striking  his  father  with  a  stick.  Not  only  did  the  depravity 
but  the  religious  hypocrisy  of  the  old  pauper  descend  upon  Iiis 


sons.  Like  him  they  made  long  and  loud  prayers  j  the  one  who 
sold  his  cart  and  horse,  had  a  prayer  meeting  in  his  house,  for 
the  holding  of  which,  as  I  was  his  landlord,  he  asked  my  con- 
sent. The  other  joined  the  people  called  ranters,  but  coming 
home  one  day  after  the  receipt  of  his  pension,  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, he  was  turned  out  of'the  society,  and  was  denounced 
from  the  pulpit.  Of  this  treatment  he  complained  loudly,  and 
asked  me  if  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
parable  was  treated  ? — One  day  when  I  was  present  at  the  pay 
table,  whilst  the  overseer  paid  the  poor,  I  saw  an  old  woman, 
who  lived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  church,  very  rudely 
insisting  upon  her  money.  The  overseer  quietly  requested  her 
to  wait  until  those  who  had  come  from  distant  vilhiges  had  been 
paid.  For  this  offence  she  appealed  to  me  as  the  '  poor  man's 
friend'  in  the  following  terms,  "  It  did  seem  hard  for  a  poor  old 
soul  to  be  turned  out  of  the  vestry  like  a  dog."  This  woman 
had  a  son,  who,  being  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  and  having 
no  wife  and  family,  ought  to  have  supported  his  mother  ;  but  he 
had  imbibed  her  pauper  spirit,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
save  the  parish.  He  gave  an  order  at  the  public  house  for  his 
mother  to  have  as  much  gin  as  she  liked,  but  said  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  maintenance.  I  visited  this  woman  a 
few  weeks  before  her  death  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  senseless 
intoxication.  The  daughter  of  the  female  pauper  followed  the 
mother's  example;  she  has  frequently  sold  her  husband's  pota- 
toes and  other  property,  in  order  to  obtain  beer  or  gin  for  herself. 
On  visiting  the  Poor-house  a  short  time  before  our  change  of 
system,  I  met  a  notorious  drunkard  coming  out  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state." 
His  reply  was,  "  I  am  drunk  ;  and  1  will  get  drunk  as  long  as  the 
Lord  will  enable  me."  "  Yes  ;"  he  said  emphatically,  "  I  will 
get  drunk  as  long  as  God  Almighty  sends  me  the  means."  The 
means  of  intoxication  were  aiForded  by  the  parisJj  pay.  I  said, 
*'  You  have  already  nearly  destroyed  a  very  strong  constitution 
by  drinking."  He  replied,  "  It  was  true,  and  that  his  breath 
was  very  short :  and,"  added  he,  "  I  shall  never  be  right  till  I 
have  had  an  underground  sweat."  This  was  his  usual  levity  on 
all  occasions.  A  few  months  previously  his  wife  died,  and  at 
the  funeral  he  was  in  such  a  state,  as  to  oblige  his  friends  to 
keep  him  from  the  churcliyard  by  force  :  his  remark  then  was, 
"  I  was  drunk  when  I  was  married,  I  was  drunk  when  my  chil- 
dren were  christened,  and  I  will  be  drunk  when  my  wife  is 
buried."  He  was  intoxicated  on  Tuesday,  December  29:  on 
Wednesday  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  son,  and  had  just  tim.e 
to  say  that  he  felt  ill,  when  he  dropped  down,  and  after  a  groan, 
expired.  A  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  tlie  following  day,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict,  "  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God."  This 
man  had  been  a  pauper  many  years,  and  had  probably  received 
^100  of  parish  money. 


In  the  year  1830,  >vhea  there  were  nearly  100  persons  in  this 
parish  receiving  parish  pay,  and  when  the  poor  rates  amounted 
nearly  to  of'10(X),  with  a  population  of  only  735,  I  entertained 
great  hope  of  improvement,  from  a  proposal  to  tench  the  women 
to  knit  stockings.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  vestry  which  now  lie  before  me  : — "  At  a  vestry  held 
at  Charterhouse  Hiuton,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  18,  1830,  pursuant 
to  notice,  it  was  agreed  that  the  paupers  of  the  parish  shall  be 
taught  to  knit  stockings,  and  that  Benjamin  Smith's  wife  shall 
teach  them  at  the  hours,  of  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to 
four.    And  the  overseers  are  authorised  to  purchase  12  lbs.  of 
worsted,  and  20  sets  of  knitting  needles."    This  plan  was  car- 
ried on  for  a  time  with  every  prospect  of  success.    A  person  in 
the  trade  engaged  to  purchase  the  stockings.     In  the  comfort- 
able room  provided  for  the  knitters,  1  visited  them  every  day  ; 
and  found  that  progress  was  made  under  the  instructions  which 
were  given  ;  vhen  suddenly  my  expectations  were  annihilated 
by  the  absence  of  the  women  from  the  knitting  room.    Finding 
some  of  them  collected  in  the  street,  J  went  amongst  them,  and 
ascertained  that  our  wily  old  paupers  had  told  them  that,  "  If 
they  learned  to  make  stockings,  the  next  thing  would  be  that 
their  parish  pay  would  be  stopped  ;  as  the  overseers  would  tell 
the  magistrates  that  they  were  able  to  earn  their  own  living." 
Not  another  stocking  would  they  knit  after  this  lecture  on  pauper 
philosophy.    This  circumstance  convinced  me  that  a  statement, 
to  which  I  had  formerly  listened  with  incredulity,  was  correct : 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Symonds,  of  Hinton  Abbey, 
spinning  wheels  and  flax  had  been  purchased,  and  yet  that  the 
women  had  refused  to  learn  to  spin. 

With  respect  to  the  relief  to  be  given  to  aged  paupers,  the 
great  question  is,  Is  it  right  that  young  persons  should  grow  up 
in  the  conviction,  that  by  diligence,  frugality,  and  forethought, 
and  by  a  right  use  of  Savings'  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  and 
Provident  Assurance  Companies,  they  may  provide  for  sickness 
and  old  age  1  or  that  they  should  pass  their  youth  in  indolence, 
under  the  impression  that  their  wants  shall  be  supplied  out  of 
the  property  of  the  rich,  and  out  of  tlie  earnings  of  the  indus- 
trious ?  If  the  former,  then  must  out-of-door  relief  be  discon- 
tinued, for  it  teaches  the  opposite  lesson  ;  and  places  in  every 
neighbourhood  thutleaven  of  pauperism  whicli  gradually  leavens 
the  whole  lump. 

8, — In  the  critical  slate  in  which  the  hitleriiess  of  political  strife, 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Chartism,  have  placed  the  country,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  how- 
ever sound  tliose  principles  may  be  in  the  abstract. — The  more  intel- 
ligent of  the  working  classes  know  better  than  this.  'J'ho  Char- 
tists themselves  will  soon  advocate  the  doctrines  of  self-support. 
One  of  their  most  intelligent  loaders,  Mr.  Lovctt,  has  declared 


that,  in  political  affairs,  that  which  is  right  is  expedient.  If 
the  system  of  pauperism  is  bad,  it  is  not  right  to  continue  it ; 
and  therefore  not  expedient.  If  the  object  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  is  to  introduce  a  better  system,  it  is  right  to  support  it ; 
and  therefore  expedient.  Chartist  leaders  are  shrewd  observers 
of  men;  they  have  made  rapid  progress  in  political  science; 
and  they  are,  by  daily  experience,  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  people.  They  have  already  discovered  that 
no  good  can  be  done  with  men  who  indulge  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  They  have  also  discovered  that  one  groat  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  political  improvement  is  in  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  have,  by  the  teetotal  pledge,  and  by  works  on 
education,  taken  suitable  steps  to  remove  these  obstacles.  To 
an  appeal  to  physical  force  the  respectable  Chartists  were  al- 
ways opposed  :  and  many  of  those  who  once  advocated  such 
savage  principles,  have  learned  that  to  determine  their  rights 
by  means  of  violence,  is  the  philosophy  of  brutes  rather  than 
of  men.  Mental  power  is  infinitely  superior  to  muscular  force  ; 
it  displays  not  itself  in  "  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood."  In  the  eloquence  of  persuasion,  it  speaks  and  the  work 
is  done.  In  the  confidence  of  justice,  it  strikes  terror  into  the 
oppressor.  By  the  combination  of  energies,  and  the  union  of 
interests,  it  draws  the  people  towards  it ;  and  it  wins  to  its  side 
the  best  of  men  by  its  declaration  of  good  will  to  all,  and 
rs'iURY  TO  KONE.  Engaged  in  a  conflict  so  noble,  honest  men 
will  soon  discover  the  nature  and  tendency  of  pauperism.  In 
their  virtuous  warfare  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  keep  on  the 
outside  of  the  camp  those  who  are  covered  with  this  moral 
leprosy, lest  the  infection  spread  through  the  ranks.  Kindness 
to  vice  is,  in  such  cases,  cruelty  to  virtue  ;  just  as  to  spare  the 
thief,  is  to  wrong  the  honest  man.  To  concede  the  demands  of 
a  pauperised  community  will  cause  it  to  be  still  more  pauperised. 
Every  time  the  cure  is  delayed,  the  disease  becomes  more  diflS- 
cultto  cure.  The  outcry  is  intended  to  frighten  the  Government 
from  doing  that  which  is  right ;  it  is  not  a  cry  for  justice,  but  to 
preserve  injustice.  "When  Carrier,  the  Trowbridge  Chartist, 
leaving  the  five  points  ofthe  charter  and  the  prayers  of  the  national 
petition,  addressed  the  mob  in  inflammatory  language  against 
the  New  Poor  Law,  which  was  neither  a  point  in  that  charter, 
nor  a  prayer  in  that  petition,  his  speech  called  forth  a  statement 
in  the  public  papers  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, that  Carrier's  father  was,  at  that  very  time,  receiving  the 
full  allowance  of  out-of-door  relief.  Those  who  receive  parish 
pay  cry  aloud,  as  a  dog  growls  over  his  bone,  lest  it  should  be 
tiken  from  him.  Those  who  have  not  the  full  amount,  cry  out 
in  order  to  induce  the  Guardians  to  save  themselves  from  fur- 
ther annoyance  by  granting  the  request.  If  the  riotous,  the 
drunken,  and  the  mendicant  rabble  could  be  examined,  most:of 
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their  names  would  be  found  on  the  list  of  parish  pay  ;  and  it  is 
this  that  enables  them  to  lead  an  idle  life.  Would  the  working 
classes  elevate  their  own  condition  and  strive  to  promote  their 
country's  good,  let  them  abjure  parochial  relief,  and  let  their 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  be — from  pipe,  and  pot,  and  parish 

PAY. 

When  valuable  enactments  in  a  law  are  repealed  in  order  to 
silence  popular  clamour,  the  cowardice  of  such  conduct,  and  the 
encouragement  to  the  worst  species  of  popular  agitation,  form 
the  least  of  the  evil  consequences.  The  public  mind  becomes 
gradually  reconciled  to  error  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  people 
are  gradually  formed  in  the  mould  of  injustice.  The  same  pro- 
cess takes  place  in  public  bodies,  as  is  described  by  the  poet 
Cowper  respecting  private  individuals  : — 

"  Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain ; 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again." 
Whereas,  a  bold  fight  for  truth  and  justice  will  either  gain  a 
victory,  or  leave  behind  it  so  startling  a  protest  against  error  as 
to  prevent  such  mischievous  effects.  When  valuable  measures 
that  have  been  propounded  to  Parliament  are,  on  account  of  op- 
position, too  easily  withdrawn,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  them 
quietly  after  a  time,  it  will  generally  be  found  that,  on  their 
fresh  appearance,  important  points  have  been  conceded  ;  and 
that  the  measure  which  is  ultimately  carried  is  destitute  of  those 
valuable  clauses  which  distinguished  the  original  proposition. 
Amongst  the  weapons  of  tlie  christian  warfare,  as  enumerated 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  the  sword,  the  shield,  the  helmet,  and 
the  breastplate;  but  there  is  no  defence  provided  for  the  back. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  upright  statesman  enters  the  lists  with 
extensive  vested  interests,  and  powerful  monopolies,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  depends  upon  his  going  forward.  To  hesitate, 
to  fear,  or  to  retreat,  would  be  to  betray  tbe  cause.  However 
critical  may  be  the  state  of  parties,  it  cannot  be  right  that  Boards 
of  Guardians  should  allow  the  wortliless  portion  of  society,  by 
means  of  poor  rates,  to  plunder  the  honest  and  industrious.  It 
cannot  be  right  that  Poor  Law  Commissioners  sljould  recede 
from  rules  and  orders  which,  in  their  judgment  and  conscience, 
they  believe  to  be  of  essential  importance.  It  cannot  be  right 
that  Parliament  should  relax  the  law,  fritter  away  its  enactments, 
undo  all  the  good  that  has  been  done,  and  thus  reward  the  most 
pestilent  of  outcries.  It  cannot  be  right  that  the  Government 
should  shrink  from  the  defence  of  those  measures  which  they 
thought  it  their  imperative  duty  to  introduce  into  the  legislature. 
The  best  interests,  even  of  the  enemies  of  the  law,  require  that 
her  Majesty's  ministers  should  defend  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  are  most  unpopular,  only  because  they  are  most  effective  ; 
and  that,  conscious  of  integrity,  and  confident  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  rights  of  industry  over  the  clamours  of  indolence. 


they  should  proclaim  to  a  pauperised  people  their  unalterable 
determination  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  pauperism,  and  to 
pluck  out  its  right  eye,  rather  than  suiFer  the  whole  body  politic 
to  perish. 

9. — It  cannot  be  right  to  punish  poverty,  as  if  it  were  a  crime. — ■ 
It  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  call  relief  to  the  destitute,  in  what- 
ever way  administered,  a  punishment.  To  give  relief  to  those 
who  are  not  destitute,  would  be  to  rob  the  ratepayers  ;  to  relieve 
the  destitute  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  situation  more 
desirable  than  that  of  the  industrious  labourer,  would  be  to  pro- 
mote destitution  ;  but  to  afford  relief  to  a  person  who  will  perish 
unless  such  relief  be  afforded,  is  to  exercise  kindness;  and  the 
various  modes  of  relief  which  prudence  may  devise,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  so  many  manifestations  of  benevolence,  and  cannot, 
without  gross  perversion  of  language,  be  denominated  inflictions 
of  punishment.  A  wretched  being,  of  sottish  habits,  asks  re- 
lief :  his  ragged  dress  and  pallid  countenance  excite  our  com- 
passion ;  we  would  gladly  restore  him  to  health,  and  put  decent 
clothing  upon  his  person,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  man  assures 
us  that  if  we  give  him  money,  it  will  be  spent  in  intoxicating 
drinks  ;  but  if,  instead  of  giving  him  a  weekly  allowance  of 
money,  or  of  articles,  which  he  can  convert  into  money,  we 
provide  a  maintenance  for  him  in  a  suitable  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  we  ensure  thereby  that  wholesome  food  and  good 
clothing  which  he  would  not  procure  for  himself.  An  aged 
woman  died,  in  the  metropolis,  of  starvtition,  and  an  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  was  so 
inveterate  a  gin-drinker,  that  her  weekly  allowance  from  the 
parish  had  always  been  spent  in  gin  on  the  very  day  in  which  it 
was  received  ;  and  that  consequently  she  had  nothing  to  live 
upon  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  Under  these  circumstances, 
she  died  of  starvation.  Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner,  stated  that 
no  blame  attached  to  any  party  ;  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  know 
how  to  treat  such  a  pauper.  The  Board  of  Guardians,  being 
aware  of  her  drinking  propensities,  would  have  taken  her  into 
the  workhouse,  but  as  she  declared,  in  the  usual  language  of 
such  characters,  that  she  would  rather  die  than  go  there,  they 
had  complied  with  her  wishes,  and  granted  her  the  full  amount 
of  out-of-door  relief.  As  the  parish  pay  was  consumed  in  gin, 
and  therefore  only  hurtful  to  her,  would  it  not  have  been  a 
greater  kindness  to  the  poor  woman  to  have  offered  relief  only 
in  the  workhouse,  which  offer,  but  for  the  weekly  excitement 
of  the  gin,  she  would  veiy  soon  have  accepted  7  Would  such 
offer  of  the  workhouse  have  been  equivalent  to  the  punishment 
of  poverty  as  a  crime  1  And  if  it  is  not  so  in  the  instance  of  a 
person  of  known  habits  of  drunkenness,  can  it  be  so  in  cases  of 
supposed  habits  of  drunkenness?  And  if,  on  the  most  careful 
inquiry,  and  on  the  most  moderate  calculation,  three-fourths  of 
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pauperism  may  be  attributed  to  this  babit  of  drinking,  is  not  the 
supposition  so  far  probable  as  to  justify  the  offer  of  the  work- 
house in  doubtful  cases?  If,  in  every  new  application,  past 
experience  teaches  us  that  the  chances  that  the  parties  have 
been  brought  to  destitution  by  strong  drink  are  as  three  to  one  ; 
and  if  even  when  it  is  not  so  induced,  there  is  no  hardship  in 
offering  to  the  destitute  a  home  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
regularly  provided  for  them  ;  if  we  did  not  offer  such  home, 
would  it  not  be  to  commit  a  great  injury  to  three  persons  through 
the  fear  of  committing  a  small  injury  to  one"?  The  mode  of 
relief  prescribed  by  scripture  is,  "  To  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
HUNGRY,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
THY  HOUSE  ;  when  thou  seest  the  kaked,  that tiiou  cover  him." 
Isaiah  58,  7.  If  the  Guardians  distribute  the  bounty  of  the 
public  in  the  place  of  each  individual,  then  does  this  direction 
apply  equally  to  them  :  they  are  to  relieve  by  giving  wholesome 
food  ;  by  bringing  the  poor  to  the  house  which  the  ratepayers 
have  provided  ;  and  there  to  clothe  the  naked. 

They  who  administer  relief  must  be  permitted  to  give  such 
relief  us  the  circumstances  of  the  givers  and  of  the  receivers 
render  most  desirable.  "  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers  ;"  es- 
pecially if  they  usually  choose  that  which  is  hurtful  to  them- 
selves. Who  would  give  a  razor  to  a  man  that  wanted  to  cut 
his  throat!  or  a  rope  to  a  man  that  wanted  to  hang  himself? 
Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  call  the  denial  of  that  which  is  injuri- 
ous, and  the  offer  of  that  which  is  beneficial,  a  punishment  1  It 
is  said  that  when  "  there  was  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,  and 
when  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  Obadiah  took 
a  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fifties  in  a  cave,  and  fed 
them  with  bread  and  water." — 1  Kings,  18,  4.  Did  he  treat 
poverty  as  a  crime?  This  subject  has  been  aptly  illustrated  by 
one  of  our  ablest  writers  on  Poor  Laws.  He  says,  "  Suppose  a 
man  shipwrecked,  and  on  a  raft  without  food  ;  suppose  a  boat  in 
sight,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  its  own  provisions,  bestows 
upon  him  only  biscuits  and  water,  would  not  the  man  thus  saved 
be  called  a  monster  who  denied  that  being  thus  preserved  was  a 
benefit,  or  who  complained  that  because  he  did  not  receive 
meat  and  beer  from  his  relievers,  he  was  punished  and  ill  used  ? 
But  relief  in  tlie  workhouse,  which  every  individual  will  be 
gladly  permitted  to  leavo  so  soon  as  he  can  obtain  the  means  of 
self-snpport,  is  called  imprisonment.  It  is  said  he  is  compelled  to 
go  into  a  workhouse.  At  this  rate,  every  seaman  who,  for  tlie  sake 
of  a  livelihood,  is  compelled  to  go  to  sea,  is  imprisoned,  punished 
lor  liis  poverty  with  the  additional  infliction  of  being  made  lia- 
ble to  be  drowned.  So  the  case  of  the  soldier.  Kvery  honest 
labourer  is  '  confined,'  compelled  to  be  at  the  place  where  he 
works,  i.  0.,  inii)risonod.  'J'h(>  lawyer  is  imprisoned  to  his  desk  ; 
the  boarding-school  boy  to  Jiis  school.    Poverty  is re//ore</,  though 
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it  generally  arises  from  improvidence,  and  sometimes  from  crime  ; 
it  is  only  not  rewarded.'' 

10. — In  other  departments  oj^icers are  elected  in  consequence  of  their 
skill  in  their  respective  departments,  whether  they  be  of  science,  com  • 
merce,  laic,  or  medicine ;  and  in  like  inanner  those  ivho administer  re- 
lief to  the  poor  ought  to  be  pre-eminent  for  their  humanity  ;   ichereas, 
under  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  Commismners,  Guardians,  and  Re- 
lieving officers,  act  as  the  protectors  of  the  rate  pavers  rather 
than  as  friends  to  the  poor. — In  the  distribution  of  his  own 
money  the  generous  man  may  indulge  bis  feelings  of  compassion 
according  to  his  own  discretion  ;  but  he  that  relieves  out  of  the 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal  by  other  men,  especially  if  some  of 
those  men  be  themselves  almost  destitute,  and  if  their  money  is 
taken  from  them  by  force,  has  two  duties  to  perform  :  to  do  justly 
to  the  ratepayer,  and  to  love  mercy  to  the  poor.    His  charity 
ought  to  be  so  judiciously  exercised  as  to  effect  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  the  poor  with  the  least  amount  of  oppression 
to  the  ratepayer.     Every  shilling  of  poor  rates  that  is  given  to 
persons  whose  circumstances  do  not  justify  their  becoming  a 
burden  upon  society  •,  or  to  persons  whose  habits  of  life  are  such 
as  to  lead  them  to  use  such  relief  for  the  gratification  of  their 
vicious  propensities,  is  a  robbery  committed  upon  the  ratepayers. 
'J'he  truly  generous  man  not  only  relieves  at  his  own  cost,  but 
his  mode  of  relief  is  unostentatious  ;  whereas,  he  who  obtains 
relief  for  the  poor  out  of  the  poor  rates  obtains  in  their  eyes  the 
whole  credit  of  that  relief  to  which  he  contributes,  perhaps,  not 
more  than  a  thousandth  part  ;  with  public  funds  the  miser  can 
afford  to  be  liberal,  and  the  churl  to  be  bountiful.    As  the  greatest 
frauds  have  been  committed  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion, 
so  the  greatest  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  beau- 
tiful form  of  charity.    The  conduct  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  New^ 
Poor  Law  in  their  private  circle,  in  their  worldly  avocations,  and 
in  their  political  parties,  lias  clearly  shewn  that  the  pretenders 
to  humanity  are,  in  general,  more  than  ordinarily  selfish  and  ty- 
rannical ;  and  in  these  days  in  which  it  is  most  common  for  meu 
■vvho  are  entirely  destitute  of  feeling,  to  step  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  poor,  it  becomes  necessary  to  regard,  with  great  sus- 
picion, such  pretensions.     Charity  is  consistent  with  itself;  it 
breathes  good  will  to  men,  and  out  of  its  mouth  cannot  come  both 
blessing  and  cursing.     He  that  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself 
does  not  separate  society  into  two  classes,  regarding  the  one 
with  love  and  pity,  while  he  looks  upon  the  other  with  hatred 
and  contempt.    Yet  this  is  the  one-sided  benevolence  of  the 
opponents  of  the  New  Poor  Law.    They  were,  doubtless,  friends 
to  the  poor  who  sanctioned,   at  the  cost  of  the  rate  payers,  the 
following  expenditure  in  a  certain  workhouse  under  the  old  law  :-- 

Beer  and  ale     £'440    0    6    Butter,  cheese,  and 

Jreadandflour 1779    7    G  bacon    69113    6 

Butchers' meat    1094  1111     Caudles  and  soap £120  15  0 
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Coals 238  13  0  I  Clothing  for  paupers    ..     175    9  0 

Grocery 324  19  0  1 

There  is  a  town  in  Somersetshire  which  has  four  Guardians  to 
represent  its  interests  in  the  Union  in  which  it  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  New  Poor  Law;  a  year  or  two  since  three 
guardians  out  of  the  four  were  brewers  and  sellers  of  beer.  Un- 
der the  old  system  there  were  in  the  select  vestry  of  Morpeth, 
which  consisted  of  twenty  members,  eleven  who  were  either 
brewers  or  sellers  of  beer  ;  and,  of  the  remaining  nine,  several 
had  relations  amongst  the  paupers.  If  then  tlie  above  abstract 
of  workhouse  expenditure  were  laid  before  such  a  body  of  men 
as  the  four  guardians  of  the  town  in  Somersetshire,  or  the  select 
vestry  of  Morpeth,  is  it  probable  that  the  humane  brewers  would 
object  to  the  charge  of  ^440  for  beer  and  ale  1  Would  the  hu- 
mane butchers  complain  of  the  charge  of  ^1694  for  butchers' 
meat?  Would  they  complain  of  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
poor  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Giles,  in  Reading,  in  which  62  in- 
mates consumed,  in  13  weeks,  as  much  meat  as  730  agricultural 
labourers  could  obtain  in  the  same  time  by  their  labour  ?  or  of 
the  workhouse  in  Lambeth  in  which  they  had  not  only  plenty  of 
meat,  beer,  butter,  and  sugar,  but  a  variety  offcasts,  called  pea- 
feasts,  bean-feasts,  mutton-feasts,  plum  pudding-feasts  ?  or  of 
the  workhouse  of  Newington,  in  which  the  master  was  obliged 
to  give  to  the  inmates  salmon  and  mackerel  when  in  season? 
There  have  been  many  instancesof  such  h  umanity  under  the  New 
Poor  Law  ;  one  of  which  may  suffice.  An  overseer,  availing 
himself  of  the  privilege  allowed  him  by  law,  "  to  give  such  tem- 
porary relief  as  each  case  may  require,  in  articles  o[  absolute  ne- 
cessity but  not  in  money,"  complained  that  when  he  had  given 
such  temporary  relief,  the  Board  of  Guardians  refused  to  repay 
him.  And  what  does  the  reader  think  were  the  articles  of  at- 
solute  necessity  given  by  this  overseer,  in  cases  so  extremely  urgent 
as  not  to  permit  of  waiting  for  the  visit  of  a  relieving  officer,  or 
for  an  application  to  the  Guardians?  They  were  "Tea  and 
Sugar  !"  And  what  does  the  reader  further  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  occupation  of  this  humane  overseer  ?     He  was  a  grocer  ! 

This  perpetration  of  shameful  injustice  to  the  ratepayers,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  charity  to  the  poor,  is  well  exposed  in 
THE  POOR  LAW  GUARDIANS'  SONG.* 

1. 
Says  Poor-Law  Guardian  Robbery 
To  Poor-Law  Guardian  Charity, 
What  if  you  and  I  should  agree 
To  rob  our  neighbour  Industry, 
And  divide  his  ill-gotteu  property 
Among  our  dear  children  three, 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary? 

•  Taken  from  "The  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Evil,  an  Historical 
Romance,"  about  to  be  published  by  a  gcntltman  of  Dublin. 
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2. 

Says  Poor-Law  Guardian  Charity 

To  Poor-Law  Guardian  Robbery, 

I  like  your  proposal  mightily  ; 

I  always  had  an  antipathy 

To  that  sturdy  fellow.  Industry; 

He's  quite  too  independent  for  me, 

So  robbed  and  plundered  he  shall  be. 

And  his  goods  divided  among  our  children  three  , 

Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary. 

3. 

Says  Poor-Law  Guardian  Robbery 

To  Poor- Law  Guardian  Charity, 

I  cannot  express  my  joy  to  see 

How  ready  you  are  to  combine  with  me 

Against  our  common  enemy. 

That  stickler  for  the  rights  of  property. 

That  foe  to  '  General  Community,' 

Stubborn,  uncompromising  Industry. 

So  robbed  and  plundered  he  shall  be. 

And  his  goods  divided  among  our  children  three. 

Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary. 

4. 

We  had  better  proceed  cautiously, 
Says  Poor-Law  Guardian  Charity, 
For  a  powerful  fellow  is  Industry, 
And  his  house  he'll  defend  manfully. 
With  the  help  of  his  watch-dog,  Honesty; 
But  robbed  and  plundered  he  shall  be. 
Or  what  will  become  of  our  children  three. 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary  ? 

6. 
I  have  a  crow-bar,  says  Robbery  ; 
Six  hundred  and  eight  and  fifty 
Jobbing  smiths  forged  it  for  me. 
And  I  call  it  my  Legality. 
It  will  break  in  his  door,  though  strong  it  be. 
And  knock  out  the  brains  of  his  dog  Honesty. 

6. 
And  when  we  are  in,  says  Charity, 
We'll  bind  hand  and  foot  Master  Industry, 
With  this  rope  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 
Which  public  opinion  has  lent  to  me. 
And  we'll  seize  upon  all  his  property. 
And  divide  it  among  our  children  three. 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary. 

7. 
Then  away  went  the  Guardians  in  company, 
And  a  pleasanter  sight  you  could  not  see 
Than  Robbery  linked  with  Charity. 
And  they  took  the  crow-bar.  Legality, 
And  the  rope  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
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And  broke  open  the  door  of  lndHstr3-, 
Arid  kTiorkcd  out  the  brains  ot  his  clog,  Honesfy, 
And  bound  himself  like  a  thief  for  the  gallows  tree. 
And  blinded  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  see, 
While  they  plundered  his  house  of  his  property. 
To  divide  among  their  children  three, 
Improvidence,  Sloth,  and  Beggary, 

n. — The  laus  of  modern  times,  and  especially  the  Keio  Poor  Laiv, 
bear  more  severely  Kpon  th.e  poor  than  the  laws  of  our  ancestors,  and 
especially  the  Poor  Luic  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — This  is  a  mistake. 
Those  parts  of  the  old  Poor  Law  which  gave  out-of-door  relief 
to  persons  at  their  own  Louses,  and  those  which  empowered  the 
magistrates  to  compel  the  overseers  to  give  such  relief,  were  not 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Poor  Law,  but  were  introduced  into 
it  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  object  of  these  additional 
enactments  was  not  to  promote  the  poor  man's  good,  but  to 
increase  the  population  for  the  supply  of  the  army.  Parish  pay 
was  given  to  parents  for  each  of  their  children,  in  order  that 
those  children  might  grow  up  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  dead, 
and  might  stand  in  the  ranks  to  shoot,  and  to  be  shot  at.  Nor 
did  the  Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth  originate  in  compassion 
for  the  poor.  It  was  enacted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  a  nuisance.  The  monasteries,  which  had  sustained  large 
numbers  of  idle  mendicants,  were  destroyed  by  Elizabeth's  fa- 
ther ■,  and  the  property  was  divided  amongst  the  nobility.  The 
supply  of  mendicancy  being  thus  taken  away,  whilst  the  mendi- 
Ciwit  habits  remained,  the  country  was  infested  with  disorderly 
vagrants  ;  and  the  government  took  from  the  people,  in  the  shape 
of  poor  rates,  a  fund  for  their  support. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  former  ages  were  not  par- 
ticularly mild,  I  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  statutes  of 
those  times,  t  In  the  year  1388,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  "any  labourer  from  de- 
parting from  the  hundred,  city,  or  borough,  where  he  is  dwelling, 
without  a  testimonial  showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going  ; 
any  labourer  found  wandering  without  such  letter,  to  be  put 
into  the  stocks."  In  the  year  1631,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  justices  were  directed  to  assign  to  the  impotent 
poor  a  limit,  within  which  they  were  to  beg.  "  An  impotent 
person,  begging  out  of  his  limit,  to  be  imprisimed  for  tico  days  and 
nights  in  the  stocks,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  then  sworn  to 
return  to  the  place  in  which  he  is  authorised  to  beg.  An  <ible- 
bodied  beggar  to  be  whipped,  and  sworn  to  return  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born,  or  where  he  last  dwelt,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  there  put  himself  to  labour."  Five  years  after,  a 
statute,  confirming  the  preceding,  ordered  the  head  officers  of 

t  On  this  Riibiect  see  "  Letters  to  working  people  on  the  New  Poor 
Law,  by  a  Working  Man." 
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every  city,  shire,  town,  and  parish,  to  keep  their  respective 
poor.  "  Every  preacher,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate,  as  well  in 
their  sermons,  collections,  biddings  of  beads,  as  in  the  time  of 
confession  and  making  of  wills,  is  to  exhort,  move,  and  provoke 
people  to  be  liberal  for  the  impotent,  and  setting  and  keeping  to 
work  the  said  sturdy  vagabonds  ;  the  money  so  collected  to  be 
kept  in  a  box  in  the  church.  Almsgiving,  other  than  to  fellow 
parishioners,  prohibited  on  forfeiture  of  ten  times  the  amount 
given."  The  law  further  enacts,  that  "  a  sturdy  beggar  is  to  be 
uhipped,  the  first  time ;  his  right  ear  cropped,  the  second  time  ; 
and  if  he  offend  the  third  time,  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon." 
These  were  1  he  good  old  times  in  which  laws  relating  to  the  poor 
were  so  much  more  merciful  than  the  New  Poor  Law  ! 

In  the  year  1547,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  it  was 
enacted,  "  that  any  able-bodied  poor  person,  who  does  not  apply 
himself  to  some  honest  labour,  or  offer  to  serve  even  for  meat 
and  drink,  if  nothing  more  is  to  be  obtained,  shall  be  taken  as 
a  vagabond,  branded  on  the  shoulder  with  the  letter  V,  and 
adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years  to  any  person  who  shall  demand 
him  ;  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  and  refuse  meat,  and  caused 
to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise.  If  he  run  away 
within  that  period,  he  is  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the 
letter  S,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life.  If  no  man  demand  such 
loiterer,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  he  says  he  was 
born,  there  to  be  kept,  in  chains,  at  the  highways  or  common. 
wort,  or  from  man  to  man,  as  the  slave  of  the  inhabitants." 

And  now  for  the  boasted  mercies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
A  statute  of  1572  begins  with  this  recital :— "  That  all  the  parts 
of  this  realm  of  England  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  by  means  whereof 
daily  happeneth  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  other  great  out- 
rages, to  the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God  and  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  common  weal."  And  it  enacts,  "  That  all 
persons  hereafter  set  forth  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  sturdy 
beggars,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  grievously  whipped,  and 

BURNT  through  THE  GRISTLE  OF  THE  RIGHT  EAR  WITH  A  HOT  IRON^ 

OF  THE  COMPASS  OF  AN  INCH  ABOUT:  for  the  second,  be  deemed 
felons  ;  and  for  the  third,  suffer  death  as  felons."  Another 
statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  directs  that  "  all  wandering  persons 
and  common  labourers,  being  persons  able  in  body,  using  loiter- 
ing, and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wages  as  is  com- 
monly given  in  such  part  where  such  person  shall  happen  to 
abide,  shall  be  openly  ivhipped  until  his  body  he  bloody.  Such 
rogues  as  will  not  be  reformed  of  their  wandering  lives,  may  be 
committed  to  gaol,  and  transported  beyond  the  seas,  or  made  galley 
slaves  of  for  life." 

"  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  1553,  the  dwellings  of  the  com- 
mon people,  according  to  Erasmus,  had  not  yet  attained  the  con- 
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veuience  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke  ;  and  the  flooring  of 
their  huts  was  nothing  but  the  bare  ground  ;  their  beds  consisted 
of  straw,  among  which  was  an  accumulation  of  filth  and  refuse, 
with  a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow  ;  and  their  food  was  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats." 

Harrison  informs  us  that  Henry  the  8th  executed  the  laws 
with  such  rigour  that  "  72,000  great  and  petty  thieves  were  put 
to  death  during  his  reign,"  a  space  of  30  years.  He  adds,  that 
even  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  "  rogues  were  trussed  up  apace;" 
and  that  "there  was  not  one  year  commonly  wherein  300  or  4<K) 
of  them  was  not  devoured  by  the  gallows;  and  that  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  infested  by  idle  vagabonds  and  robbers,  who, 
refusing  to  labour,  lived  by  plundering  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  often  strolling  about  in  bodies  of  some  hundreds, 
attacked,  with  impunity,  the  sheep  folds,  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  people." 
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3.— RELIGION  AND  POLITICS    10th  Thousand. 

4.— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM     6th  Thousand. 

5.— REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 4th  Thousand. 

6.— CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY    11th  Thousand. 

7.— THE  PARSON'S  DREAM  AND  THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  8th  Thousand. 

8.— THE  OUTCRY  AGAINST  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW    9th  Thousand. 

9.— THE  NEW  POOR  LAW,  ITS  EVILS,  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES..  2nd  Thousand. 

10.— WANT  OF  FIDELITY  IN  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION 3rd  Thousand. 

11.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  1..  1st  Thousand. 
12.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  2..  Ist  Thousand. 
13.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  3.. 3rd  Thousand. 


Parcels  for  distribution  may  be_had,  on  application  to  the  Author,  at  half  price,  such 
application  containing  an  order  for  payment. 


SOLD  BY  JOHN  GREEN,  No.  iL^i,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON; 
AND  SAMUEL  GIBBS,  No.  5,  UNION  STREET,  BATH. 


OBJECTIONS  TO   THE   NEW  POOR   LAW  ANSWERED. 

PART    III. 


Objection  12. — Under  the  New  Poor  Law  the  rights  of  the  rate- 
payers are  taken  aivay  hy  the  guardians  being  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  under  ivhose  rules  and  regu- 
lations injustice  and  cruelty  are  inflicted  upon  the  poor. 

The  outcry  against  the  New  Poor  Law  has  proceeded  chiefly  from 
*'  the  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort :"  from  the  keepers  of  beer  shops 
and  gin  shops,  at  which  parish  pay  was  formerly  expended ;  from  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  which,  being  destitute  of  sterling  merit,  seek  by 
alarming  articles  to  gain  a  profitable  notoriety  ;  from  coroners,  who 
seek  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  perpetual  excitement  on  the  horrible 
cruelties  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  iw  order  to  increase  the  demand  for 
inquests  held  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and  from  base  and  un- 
principled men,  who  contrive  to  lift  themselves  into  parliament  bv 
the  lever  of  Poor  Law  hypocrisy.  There  are,  however,  other  persons, 
honourable  in  name  and  elevated  in  station,  who  have  lent  their 
influence  to  this  degraded  cause  ;  and  amongst  the  respectable  class  of 
opponents  may  be  ranked  Sir  George  Crewe,  Bart,  late  M.P.  for  South 
Derbyshire  ;  who,  at  a  time  when  ail  parties  w^ere  looking  forward  to 
a  general  election,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents  expressing 
the  most  superficial  views  and  containing  the  most  unsound  senti- 
ments. The  most  charitable  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  it  is, 
that  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  at  the  time  under  a  powerful  political 
bias  ;  influenced  in  part  by  the  exaggerated  statements  contained  in 
the  public  papers,  and  in  part  by  the  doubtful  result  of  the  next  elec- 
tion in  the  return  of  himself,  or  of  one  of  his  political  party,  to  represent 
the  electors  of  South  Derbyshire  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
letter  of  Sir  George  Crewe  having  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  is 
clearly  open  to  comment  from  all  quarters  ;  but  being  addressed  "  to 
the  Constituency  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County  of  Derby," 
1  shall  not  be  stepping  out  of  my  way,  if,  as  one  of  the  electors  thus 
addressed,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Sir  George  Crewe  declares  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law 
management  to  be  *' injurious  to  the  welfare,  and  subversive  of  the 
rights^  of  the  ratepayers  ;  degrading,  unjust,  and  cruel  towards  the 
poor ;"  and,  in  order  to  induce  the  electors  to  petition  against  the  re= 


enactment  of  the  present  regulations,  he  puts  to  them  the  three  fol- 
lowing questions : — 

"  Are  you  willing,  from  the  great  benefit  you  have  already  ex- 
perienced under  the  New  Poor  Law,  to  give  up  your  own  right  of 
the  administration  of  those  funds  to  the  Government  Commissioners, 
whose  power  shall  be  supreme,  whether  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
you  in  judgment  of  what  is  right  and  necessary  ? 

*'  Secondly — Has  the  temporary  suspension  of  your  rights  proved 
the  superiority  of  the  skill  of  the  Board  of  Somerset  House  in  the 
management  of  your  poor  so  clearly,  that  you  are  ready  to  give  up 
at  once  the  direction  to  them,  and  willing  yourselves  to  be  only  the 
executive  in  silent  obedience  to  their  control  ? 

•'  Thirdly — On  the  other  hand,  have  you  not  felt,  that,  however 
eligible  the  plan  of  Commissioners  in  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Law,  their  aid  is  no  longer  wanting  to  the  good  management 
of  your  unions,  and  the  expense  necessary  for  their  maintenance  is 
therefore  a  burden  which  you  are  no  longer  willing  to  bear  ?" 

Sir  George  Crewe  hopes  they  will  agree  with  him,  "  that  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  has  proved  itself  rather  an  obstruction 
than  otherwise  to  your  own  exertions ;  that  it  has  prevented  the 
satisfactory  carrying  out  of  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  you 
will  then  be  mindful,  that  now  is  the  time  to  signify  your  opinions  by 
your  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have,  it  appears,  been  an  ohstruC' 
tion ;  but  there  are  shrewd  lookers  on  who  have  discovered  that  this 
obstruction  has  not  been  in  the  way  of  the  people's  benefit,  but  of  Sir 
George  Crewe's  ambition.  Sir  George  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
small  pocket  union,  over  which,  by  means  of  his  station  and  property, 
he  might  reign  lord  paramount ;  but  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in 
their  regard  to  the  general  welfare,  refused  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
and  proved  an  obstruction. 

But  the  people's  rights  have  been  surrendered  to  the  central  board  I 
The  ratepayers  have  suflfered  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  rights  ! 
Of  what  rights  ?  Of  the  right  to  have  their  money  squandered  by 
irresponsible  overseers  ?  Of  the  right  to  have  the  judgment  of  a 
conscientious  overseer  and  the  opinions  of  intelligent  ratepayers  set 
at  nought  by  irresponsible  magistrates  ?  The  rights  of  the  ratepayers 
before  the  New  Poor  Law  were  small  indeed ;  and,  except  the  right 
of  paying  poor  rates,  not  worth  surrendering.  But  there  were 
magistrates  who,  reversing  the  scripture  maxim,  were  a  praise  to  evil 
doers  and  a  terror  to  them  that  do  well !  In  the  abuse  of  their  power 
consisted  some  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Law.  The  worst  of 
men,  if  his  manner  were  submissive  and  his  tale  plausible,  could  pre- 
vail upon  such  magistrates  to  make  an  order  upon  the  overseer  whom 
lie  had  summoned  to  appear  before  them,  to  grant  a  weekly  pension  ; 
which  pension,  taken  by  force  from  the  industrious,  was  spent  by  the 


idle  in  strong  drink.  The  ratepayers,  it  is  true,  elected  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  those  overseers  had  power  to  act  according  to  their 
own  judgment  so  long  as  that  judgment  coincided  with  the  wishes  of 
those  who  applied  for  relief ;  but  paupers  are  not  always  the  best  of 
men,  or  the  most  reasonable  in  their  demands  ;  and  when  the  overseer 
dared  to  differ  in  opinion,  when  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  those 
idle  men  whose  claims  he  refused,  they  instantly  threatened  to  bring 
him  before  his  betters.  When  by  feigned  humiliation  the  vanity  of 
the  magistrate  was  flattered,  when  he  was  appealed  to  as  the  Poor 
Man's  Friend,  and  approached  with  profound  reverence,  as  though  he 
were  a  demigod,  the  rights  of  the  ratepayers,  in  their  representative 
the  overseer,  became  evanescent,  and  the  only  rights  which  remained 
were  those  of  the  magistrate,  who  exercised  the  important  right  of 
treating  with  contempt  the  overseer  and  the  ratepayers,  and  of 
shewing  his  own  superior  humanity  by  ordering  a  liberal  allowance 
at  their  expense.  By  this  right,  the  worst  of  men  were  placed  in  a 
more  eligible  situation  than  their  well  conducted  neighbours  ;  and  thus 
a  premium  was  given  to  idleness  and  a  reward  to  crime.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  words  of  an  order  made  by  certain  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  the  case  of  Robert  Reed,  whose  wife  was  sent 
to  prison  for  theft ;  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  whose  rights 
had  been  suspended  before  an  order  so  iniquitous  could  have  been 
made : — 

Herts,  \  "  To  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
to  wit.  J  Parish  of  Royston,  in  the  said  County. 

***  "  Whereas  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  wife  of  the  said  Robert  Reed 
is  now  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
he  is  put  to  considerable  expense  in  providing  a  person  to  look  after 
his  said  five  children  ;  we  do  therefore  order  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  to  pay  unto  the  said  Robert 
Reed  the  sum  of  eleven  shiUings  weekly  and  every  week,  for  and 
towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  himself  and  family." 

The  risk  attending  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  rates  by  an  overseer 
was  great  enough ;  especially  when,  as  in  North  Devon,  one-fourth 
of  the  overseers  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Almost  every  parish 
book  contained  charges  which  could  never  have  been  made,  had  the 
ratepayers  possessed  suitable  means  of  controlling  the  expenditure.  In 
one  parish,  an  intelligent  gentleman  informs  us,  that  he  found  the  sum 
of  £54.  5*.  lOd.  charged  to  the  poor  rate  for  killing  sparrows :  he 
ascertained  that,  "  they  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per 
dozen,  and,  consequently,  there  must  have  been  52,120  sparrows, 
which,  allowing  twelve  sparrows  to  weigh  one  pound,  would  make 
the  weight  of  the  whole  4,343  pounds,  or  three  good  horse  loads  of 
1,444  pounds  each."  But  how  much  greater  was  the  risk  to  the  rate- 
payers, when  the  overseer  himself,  in  his  endeavour  to  prevent  impo- 
sition, and  to  keep  down  the  poor  rates,  was  perpetually  thwarted  by 


the  arbitrary  commands  of  the  magistrates  !  Thomas  Walker,  esq., 
police  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  declares  that  it  was  "  extremely 
imfitting  to  submit  men,  freely  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens,  to  the 
control  of  individual  magistrates  ;  a  feeling  of  independence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  manly  discharge  of  public  duty  ;  any  system 
of  interference  is  a  mockery  of  freedom,  childish  in  conception, 
arbitrary  and  debasing  in  effect." 

This  right  to  interfere  with  the  ratepayers,  this  right  to  command 
the  overseer  and  to  patronize  the  pauper,  was  often  exercised  by  Sir 
George  Crewe.  Whenever  he  rode  out  amongst  the  poor,  there  were 
admiring  eyes  which  looked  upon  him  as  the  "  poor  man's  friend," 
and  the  poor  man's  magistrate.  But  as  this  power,  patronage,  and 
popularity,  were  all  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  and  not  of  Sir 
George  himself,  the  legislature  very  properly  took  away  the  right ; 
and  this   act  Sir  George  describes  by  a  slight  figure  of  speech,  as 

n    SUSPENSION    OF    THE    RIGHTS    OF    THE    RATEPAYERS.        Had    WC 

not  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  possess  at  least  an 
average  share  of  intelligence,  we  might  have  suspected  that  Sir 
George  was  aware  that  he  was  addressing  men  of  great  stupidity ; 
since  he  must  have  known  that,  formerly,  parochial  affairs  were  under 
the  management  of  overseers  and  magistrates  ;  whereas,  at  the  present 
time,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  guardians  chosen  annually  by  the  peo- 
ple, every  ratepayer  having  a  right  to  nominate  and  to  vote  ;  and  that 
the  guardians  actually  represent  the  ratepayers,  and  in  their  name 
grant  or  reject  the  applications  which  are  made  to  them. 

If  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  with  the  overseers  be  con- 
demned, how^  can  the  interference  of  tlie  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
with  the  guardians  be  approved  ?  For  the  very  same  reason.  The 
magistrates  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the  overseers  only  to 
increase  pauperism  and  to  increase  the  poor  rates  ;  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  exercise  a  controlling  power  only  to  check  pauperism 
and  to  prevent  a  lavish  expenditure  of  poor  rates.  The  public  good 
is  best  sought  by  taking  from  the  magistrates  the  power  which  they 
s6  injuriously  exercised  against  the  ratepayers,  and  by  giving  and 
preserving  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  the  power  which  they  so 
beneficially  exercise  for  the  ratepayers.  The  magistrates  in  their 
separate  localities  were  too  liable  to  the  influence  of  a  popularity 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours  ;  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  may  be  under  a  similar  influence;  moreover  both  magistrates 
and  guardians  might  be  deterred  from  the  course  which  sound  prin- 
ciple would  dictate  by  the  odium  which  they  would  incur  from  the 
more  worthless  portion  of  the  poor,  and  by  the  clamour  of  interested 
parties  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live  ;  and  it  is  in  such 
cases  a  great  relief  to  have  a  legal  enactment  or  an  order  from  the 
central  board  to  fall  back  upon  in  their  defence ;  whereas  the  Poor 
Tiaw  C'ommissionors,  being  removed  from  these  localities,  and  unin- 


fluenced  by  the  prospect  of  applause  or  odium  from  the  class  respect- 
ing whom  they  make  their  regulations,  are  more  likely  to  make  such 
regulations  according  to  justice  and  for  the  general  welfare. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  absolute  power  exercised  by 
the  central  board ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  describe  them  as 
despotic  tyrants.  Having  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  commissioners  conduct  themselves,  and 
having  during  two  years'  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  parish, 
before  the  formation  of  the  Bath  Union,  and  during  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years  as  a  guardian  of  the  Bath  Union,  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  their  proceedings,  I  can  state  my  opinion 
to  be,  that  there  is,  in  every  important  case  on  which  they  have  to 
decide,  a  feeling  of  deep  responsibility ;  but  that  they  are  under  no 
inducement  whatever  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  caprice  or  to  manifest 
a  spirit  of  despotism.  The  language  which  I  expressed  in  the  year 
1836,  when  chairman  of  the  board,  I  can  still  maintain  ;  and  though 
1  have  occasionally  disapproved  of  their  conduct,  and  have  regretted 
their  decisions,  yet  I  have  had  no  reason  to  retract  one  word  of  the 
following  extract  from  the  letter  which  I  then  wrote  : —  '*  I^et  the 
responsibility  be  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  all  will  work  well.  We  have  almost  every 
week  to  consult  the  Central  Board,  and  their  communications  are 
invariably  received  with  the  greatest  interest  and  respect.  This 
control  we  covet,  and  could  wish  its  power  greater ;  for  we  feel  no 
power  over  us  but  the  power  to  do  good.  We  complain  of  a  want  of 
power  in  them ;  but  there  is  no  inducement  whatever  for  them  to 
make  an  arbitrary  use  of  power.  It  would  neither  promote  their 
interest  nor  their  popularity.  We  want  full  authority  for  all  our  pro- 
ceedings when  right,  and  a  check  if  wrong ;  and  the  thought  of  such 
a  power  above  us  is  our  comfort  and  our  stay.  We  look  to  it  as  to 
our  compass  and  our  anchor  ;  and  in  every  difficulty,  whether  arising 
from  ignorance  or  inexperience,  or  from  party  spirit  within  the  board, 
or  from  popular  excitement  without,  we  should  immediately  appeal  to 
them  for  direction  and  information,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  exercise 
of  their  authority.  As  to  the  senseless  outcry  respecting  the  expense 
of  the  New  Poor  Law,  one  parish  in  our  Union  has  already  saved 
more  than  £20  a-week,  or  £1000  a-year,  in  its  expenditure,  and  the 
savings  of  the  whole  Union  would  several  times  over  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  assistant  commissioner,  who  has  so  often,  and  with  so  much 
good  effect,  attended  at  our  meetings  ;  and  I  should  conceive  that  the 
saving  of  all  the  Unions  of  one  large  county  would  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  commission,  with  all  its  officers  and  servants. 
Can  this  objection  be  honestly  made?" 

It  may  be  fairly  objected  that  this  is  only  the  opinion  of  one 
Guardian.  I  will  therefore  make  an  extract  from  a  declaration  agreed 
to  unanimously  by  the  whole  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Bath  Union; 


a  Union  comDrising  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  of 
64,000  persons,  and  a  Board  containing  forty-one  elected  Guardians 
and  ten  county  Magistrates  who  are  Guardians  ex-officio. 

"  That  this  Board  cannot  adequately  express  their  sense  of  the 
great  advantages  they  derive  from  the  guidance  and  the  control  of 
the  Central  Board  in  London  ;  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  Com- 
missioners in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  and  of  referring  to  their  authority 
when  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  themselves,  has 
been  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  new  system. 

"  That  not  only  by  official  correspondence  have  the  Beard  derived 
advantages  from  the  concentrated  intelligence  and  enlarged  ex- 
perience possessed  by  the  Commissioners,  but  also  by  the  frequent 
presence  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  who,  with  the  greatest 
urbanity,  has  answered  questions,  put  to  him  by  the  Board,  explained 
doubtful  points  of  the  law,  and  given  most  valuable  advice  in  what- 
ever measures  were  in  contemplation. 

"  That  whilst  a  large  discretionary  power  is  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  deciding  the  cases  of  paupers  and  in  electing  officers, 
the  general  rules  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  and  their  sanction  of 
the  persons  and  salaries  of  the  officers,  affi)rd  a  well-devised  safeguard 
against  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  Guardians  themselves. 

"  That  the  authority  of  the  Central  Board  can  alone  secure  uni- 
formity of  proceeding  in  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
prevent  that  discontent  which  inevitably  arises  amongst  the  poor  of  a 
well-regulated  parish,  when  the  management  of  the  poor  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  is  at  variance  with  sound  principles. 

**  That  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  or  character  of 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  Union,  the  Board  do  not  merely  appreciate 
the  weight  that  must  ever  attach  to  the  judgment  of  persons  holding 
stations  of  such  vast  public  responsibility,  but  they  recognise  in  the 
Central  Board  the  only  tribunal  of  appeal  that  is  divested  of  local 
interests  and  party  passions. 

*'  That  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  the  Board  to  make  the  present 
declaration  of  their  sentiments,  had  they  not  seen  in  some  of  the 
London  papers  reports  of  speeches  delivered  at  public  meetings,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  Secretary  of  State  against 
the  New  Poor  Law,  some  of  which  speeches,  purporting  to  come 
from  Guardians  of  Unions,  contairf  statements  utterly  at  variance 
with  fact  and  sound  principle. 

*'  That  as  the  danger  attendant  upon  such  mischievous  declarations 
arises  entirely  from  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  people,  as  to  the 
true  nature  and  intent  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  real  character 
and  conduct  of  its  chief  functionaries,  the  Commissioners,  this  Board 
deem  it  their  bounden  duty  to  counteract  the  evil,  as  far  as  the  weight 
of  their  testimony  may  have  influence,  by  this  expression  of  their 


sentiments ;  and  by  asserting  the  deep  conviction  of  their  minds,  that 
the  New  Poor  Law,  under  the  judicious  superintendence  of  the  Com- 
missioners, will  promote  prudent  and  moral  habits  amongst  the 
working  classes,  and  the  prosperity  of  all. 

'*  Signed  and  sealed,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

"  C.  Brown,  tJlerk." 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  from  which  the  above  address  emanated, 
was  composed  of  four  clergymen,  four  military  and  naval  officers,  four 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  the  rest  private 
gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  farmers. 

In  proceeding  with  the  Address  of  Sir  George  Crewe,  we  next 
come  to  an  error  so  flagrant,  and  to  ad\ice  so  suspicious,  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  know  whether  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  intention. 
He  says,  "  On  this  subject,  I  would  address  myself  to  another  class 
of  my  constituents  who  are  in  the  singular  position  of  being  at  once 
ratepayers  and  persons  for  whose  relief  the  rate  is  raised.  I  mean 
the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  upon  this  occasion,  or 
ought  to  be,  especially  represented  by  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Have  you  felt  the  operation  of  the  law  to  be  beneficial  in 
producing  an  increase  of  regular  means  for  your  support,  and  employ- 
ment for  your  industry,  and  kind  considerate  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
need?  If  so,  you  are  content  the  Bill,  as  proposed,  should  pass. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  felt  that  the  law  was  unjust,  inas- 
much as  it  made  no  distinction  between  poverty  by  idleness,  poverty 
by  extravagance,  poverty  by  drunkenness  and  crime,  and  the  poverty 
which  came  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  in  misfortune,  in  losses,  in 
sickness  and  death.  If  you  have  felt,  that  these  evils  would  have  been 
remedied  by  those  who  knew  your  case,  who  were  the  best  judges  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  would  have  done  you  justice,  had  they  not 
been  over-ruled,  you  will  then  exercise  your  right  of  petition,  and 
respectfully  lay  before  Parliament  your  grievances,  praying  for  redress, 
in  the  passing  of  the  new  law." 

The  electors  of  South  Derbyghire  must  be  well  aware  that  the 
moment  they  receive  parochial  relief  they  are  disfranchised.  Does 
Sir  George  wish  his  constituents  to  become  so  enamoured  of  the  pay 
table  as  to  forfeit  their  right  to  vote  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible ;  and 
yet  such  a  line  of  poHcy  has  been  pursued  in  some  places.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  New  Poor  Law  there  was  a  paid  agent  of  the  party 
to  which  Sir  George  Crewe  belongs,  who  made  himself  very  con- 
spicuous as  the  '*  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  and  by  his  incessant  applica- 
tions obtained  relief  for  many  poor  persons  ;  but  when  the  Revising 
Barrister  held  his  court  in  the  town,  the  same  agent  appeared  against 
his  victims,  and  caused  their  names  to  be  struck  off^  the  list  of  voters. 

Supposing,  however,  that  there  were  no  votes  to  lose,  is  this  the 
way  to  elevate  the  working  classes,  by  directing  their  attention  to  that 
kind  of  relief  which  renders  them  abject  and  dependant  ? — to  those 
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parish  gifts,  which  bUnd  the  eyes  of  the  receiver  to  all  that  is  honour- 
able and  just  ?  A  tyrant  may  regard  the  poor  as  an  inferior  order  of 
being  ;  and  if  they  will  lie  low  in  the  dust  before  him,  and  acknow- 
ledge themselves  to  be  dependant  on  his  favour,  he  may  graciously 
deign  to  be  kind  to  them,  as  he  would  to  his  spaniel ;  but  the  man  of 
true  humanity  regards  the  poor  as  fellow^  immortals,  responsible  to 
God  for  their  actions,  and  having  to  give  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship, and  as  equally  with  himself  under  the  general  law,  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread."  When  the  true  friend  to 
the  poor  sees  a  man  lay  down  the  tools  of  industry,  and  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness  ;  when  he  sees  him  improvident  in  youth,  and  intending  to 
live  upon  the  property  of  others  in  his  old  age,  he  grieves  over  the 
mischief  which  the  man  does  to  himself,  and  over  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
ductive labour  to  society  ;  and  instead  of  encouraging  him  to  seek  a 
subsistence  so  degrading,  he  urges  him  to  "  mind  his  own  business 
and  eat  Ids  own  bread  ;"  he  tells  him  that  to  take  from  the  ratepayer 
his  hard  earnings,  when  he  might  provide  food  and  raiment  for  him- 
self, is  no  better  than  robbery,  and  in  order  to  rouse  his  energies  to  a 
course  of  honest  industry,  frugality,  and  forethought,  he  addresses 
liim  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  Let  him  that  stole  steal 
no  mors :  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing 
which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth."  Ephes. 
iv.  28.  If  there  is  not  work  of  one  sort,  he  urges  him  to  turn  to 
other  employment ;  and  if  there  is  not  work  in  one  parish  or  country, 
he  advises  him  to  remove  to  another,  for  the  whole  earth  is  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,  and  he  has  given  it  to  be  possessed  and 
subdued  by  man ;  but  he  will  not  encourage  him  to  be  a  burden  to 
his  fellow-creatures. 

In  advising  them  to  petition  for  redress.  Sir  George  Crewe  uses 
language  which,  had  it  come  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  w'ould  have  been 
charged  with  conveying  a  hint  to  do  the  opposite.  He  says,  "  Don't 
meet  tumultuously  ;  don't  talk  about  bastiles  and  pauper  prisons, 
because  nobody  could  imagine  the  workhouse  erected  with  any  such 
purpose  or  intention."  But  the  following  advice  is  excellent:  "  State 
simply  your  grievances  where  you  feel  it,  and  urge  the  redress  of 
tliat  grievance.  Claim  the  protection  of  your  representatives,  for  now 
is  the  time  in  which  it  will  be  proved  whether  or  no  they  are  your 
representatives  who  claim  to  be  so."  Will  the  conduct  of  Sir  George, 
or  of  his  political  friends  in  the  house,  abide  this  test  ?  The  rate- 
paying  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  perpetual  annoyance  to 
which  the  voter  was  liable  in  the  registration  courts,  were  a  grievance  ; 
did  he  extend  the  shield  of  his  protection  ?  The  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  working  classes  felt  it  to  be  a  grievance  to  be  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament ;  did  he  come 
forth  as  their  protector  ?  Those  who  had  votes  were  afraid  to  use 
them,  because  of  the  threats  and  vindictive  proceedings  of  their  pow- 
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erf ul  neighbours  ;  did  he  protect  them  and  demand  in  their  name  the 
Ballot  ?  They  suffered  from  the  stagnation  in  trade  and  the  high 
price  of  provisions  ;  did  he  ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Com  Laws  ? 
Did  he  ask  for  cheap  bread  and  cheap  sugar  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
which  is  really  a  grievance  to  working  men,  which  the  party  which 
Sir  George  supports  have  endeavoured  to  remove.  The  heavy  post- 
age of  letters  was  a  great  grievance  to  the  poor :  it  prevented  the 
father  from  corresponding  with  his  children,  and  the  poor  man  from 
keeping  up  any  intercourse  with  his  distant  friends,  whilst  the  rich 
could  send  their  letters  free,  or  at  a  cost  that  did  not  aifect  them. 
The  Liberal  ministry  reduced  these  charges,  and  introduced  the  pre- 
sent admirable  Penny  Postage  ;  but  what  say  the  friends  of  Sir  G. 
Crewe  ?  They  say,  "  the  former  charges  must  shortly  be  restored,  and 
the  poor  must  pay  this  tax,  or  else  there  will  be  a  property  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  rich.*' 

Are  these  the  proofs  of  regard  to  the  working  classes  and  of  pity 
to  the  poor  ?  The  people  ask  for  justice,  and  Sir  George  Crewe 
offers  them  charity.  They  wish  to  trust  in  their  own  industry,  with 
the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  knowing  wel  Ithat  "Heaven  helps  them 
that  help  themselves;"  but  Sir  George  advocates  principles  which  ren- 
der the  people  dependant  upon  the  property  and  caprice  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  when  the  laws  which  he  supports  have  made  them 
poor,  he  pretends  to  pity  their  poverty ;  and  lest  they  should  discover 
the  real  cause  of  all  their  sorrows,  he  with  the  most  ingenuous  candour, 
teaches  the  ignorant  how  to  make  known  their  sufferings  ;  he  says, 
"  Your  chief  complaint  will  probably  be  this  : — That  by  the  present 
law,  poverty  is  rendered,  if  not  a  crime,  at  least  a  disgrace,  and  that 
equally,  whether  it  came  through  fault  or  by  misfortune  under  the  per- 
mission of  Providence."  The  few  who  are  enriched  by  laws  which 
make  the  many  poor,  arc  anxious  when  the  many  are  hunting  after 
the  foe  that  torments  them,  to  put  them  on  the  wrong  scent ;  and  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  bear  their  sufferings  patiently,  they  give  them 
n  sop  to  silence  discontent,  taking  care,  however,  that  even  this  sop  is 
not  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  enriched  few,  but  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  many  who  by  them  are  impoverished.  That  mode  of  relief, 
therefore,  which  will  most  effectually  keep  the  people  quiet  whilst 
this  system  is  in  operation,  is  most  approved  by  those  in  whose 
favour  the  system  operates.  That  mode  is,  out  of  door  relief  to  the 
poor  in  weekly  pensions  at  their  own  homes.  The  system  of  out  of 
door  relief  is  largely  acted  upon  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  so  largely 
indeed  as  to  place  the  leaven  of  pauperism  in  every  locality.  In  the 
Bath  Union,  for  instance,  about  £100  a-week,  or  £5,000  a-year  have 
been  paid  to  the  poor  in  out  of  door  relief ;  and  in  most  Unions  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  this.  Yet  it  seldom  suits  those  who 
would  turn  the  unpopularity'  of  the  New  Poor  Law  to  their  own 
party  purposes,  to  inform  the  people  of  this  fact ;  on  the  contrary. 
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they  are  perpetually  asserting  that  the  only  relief  given  under  the 
New  Poor  Law  is  in  the  Union  Workhouses.  Although  Sir  George 
Crewe  has  in  a  preceding  part  of  his  Address,  recommended  his  con- 
stituents to  "  indulge  in  no  violence  of  expression — no  general  sweep- 
ing denunciations  of  abuse ;"  yet  he  forgets  in  his  practice  his  own 
wholesome  precepts  ;  and  with  the  fact  of  large  numbers  of  cases  of 
out  of  door  relief  before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  wholly  unable  to  work,  to  order 
such  out  of  door  relief,  in  defiance  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  he  says,  "  This  is  caused  by  the 
determination  to  adapt  one  principle  of  relief  only  to  all  classes  of 
persons  in  need ;  a  principle,  in  my  judgment,  as  cruel  and  unjust 
as  it  is  manifestly  unwise  and  impolitic  ;  for  it  confounds  all  distinc- 
tion of  character,  and  visits  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent 
and  unoffending."  And  again,  he  says,  "  The  system  of  relief  by  the 
workhouse  only,  as  rigidly  insisted  upon  by  the  Board  at  Somerset 
House  and  its  Assistant  Commissioners,  stands  charged  with  these 
oppressive  effects  upon  the  poor."  Has  the  writer  of  such  statements 
ever  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  his  capacity  of  guardian 
ex-officio  ?     Has  he  ever  read  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  .f* 

Sir  George  then  informs  his  readers  that  his  opposition  is  not  only 
to  details  in  practice,  but  that  his  is  **  a  struggle  in  defence  of  a 
great  principle ;  and  that  principle  is  charity."  He  then  defines  the 
term  charity  according  to  his  own  acceptation,  and  in  so  doing  es- 
tablishes a  claim  on  any  pauperising  government  which  may  hereafter 
exist,  to  the  office  of  Pauper  Maker  General.  The  following  is 
his  definition  of  charity  : — *'  Charity  ;  not  the  mere  niggardly  doling 
out  of  support  for  animal  existence  to  the  destitute,  as  might  be 
justified  by  stem  and  unavoidable  pressure  of  poverty  throughout  all 
ranks  of  the  people  ;  but  the  principle  which  under  that  name  consti- 
tutes the  tie  and  bond  of  all  social  connexion  between  man  and  his 
fellow  man  ;  a  principle  whose  spirit  ought  as  dearly  to  he  recognised 
in  the  legal  provision  fur  destitute  poverty  by  the  State  at  large,  as  in 
the  administration  of  charitable  beneficence  in  private,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  apart  from  Parliamentary  interference ;  that 
principle  which  lays  down  this  rule  for  itself,  that  the  administration 
of  relief  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  destitute  shall  never  be  rendered 
painful  to  the  recipient,  hy  conditions  which  at  once  degrade  his  cha- 
racter  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his  neighbour ;  and  thus  unne- 
cessarily wound  his  feelings,  or  what  is  worst  of  all,  leave  to  the 
sober,  industrious,  respectable  poor  man,  only  the  alternative  of  sub- 
mission to  disgrace,  or  starvation  in  silence.  This  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  a  Poor  Law  to  which  I  can  assent,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  the  Law  of  God,  or  my  duty  to  my  neighbour  admits  of." 
This  would  indeed  soon  pauperise  the  whole  community.  The  in- 
judicious benevolence  of  a  private  individual  is  bad  enough,  but  it 
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has  its  counteracting  check  in  the  cost  of  it  to  the  individual  himself. 
But  if  public  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  persons  whose 
ideas  of  charity  coincide  with  those  which  are  given  in  the  preceding 
extract,  they  would  render  it  far  more  easy  for  the  labouring  man  to 
live  upon  the  property  of  others  than  by  his  own  labour  and  toil. 
This  is  the  only  principle  Sir  George  declares  that  his  "  duty  to  his 
neighbour"  will  admit  of.  When  parochial  relief  is  to  be  administered 
in  the  manner  by  him  recommended,  it  would  be  well  if  the  adminis- 
trators of  it  would  leave  out  of  the  Church  Catechism  that  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  neighbour  ?" 
which  teaches  the  child  "  not  to  covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods  ; 
but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my 
duty  in  that  state  of  life,  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me ;" 
and  to  substitute  for  the  use  of  the  poor  the  following — to  covet  and 
desire  other  merCs  goods ;  to  learn  without  labour  to  get  the  legal  pro- 
vision for  destitute  poverty  hy  the  State  at  large,  atid  to  shew  my 
respect  to  those  who  so  administer  this  relief  as  not  to  render  it  painful 
to  the  recipient ;  who  will  not  unnecessarily  wound  ray  feelings^  but 
who  will  treat  me  as  a  person  ought  to  be  treated  in  that  state  of  life 
unto  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  me. 

Does  Sir  George  forget  that  there  are  such  persons  as  impostors  ? 
Does  he  throw  aside  all  that  the  Scripture  says  of  the  indolence  and 
depravity  of  human  nature  ?  Would  he  teach  a  man  that  because  he 
is  not  in  possession  of  wealth  he  will  not  have  to  give  account  of 
what  he  has  done  for  himself,  but  only  of  what  others  have  done 
for  him  ?  Or  does  he  think  it  so  easy  without  the  test  of  a  work- 
house or  the  pressure  of  some  necessity,  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  applicants  for  relief  ?  Is  he  not  aware  that  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  real  circumstances  of  a  man  who, 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  weekly  pension,  is  giving 
evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

In  whatever  place  parochial  relief  has  been  thus  freely  given,  it  has 
been  found  that  all  the  working  classes  have  gradually  become  pau- 
perised ;  and  that  persons  of  every  other  class  have  become  partakers 
in  the  abuses  of  parish  funds.  Not  only  were  there  whole  hosts  of 
parish  shopkeepers,  parish  lawyers,  parish  doctors,  and  parish  jobbers 
of  every  description,  but  the  country  squire  obtained  from  the  sub- 
servient vestry  support  from  the  poor  rates  for  the  wives  and  children 
of  his  coachmen  and  footmen,  and  thus  was  able  to  offer  them  less 
wages  ;  the  landlord  obtained  from  the  same  source  rent  for  the  cot- 
tages which  he  let  to  pauper  tenants,  who  were  to  him  more  valuable 
than  tenants  of  any  other  class,  as  the  rent  was  at  once  higher  and 
more  certain ;  and  the  farmer,  after  paying  to  his  labourers  a  portion 
of  their  wages,  sent  them  to  the  overseer  to  receive  the  remainder 
from  the  poor  rate.  Is  all  past  experience,  so  dearly  purchased,  to 
be  thrown  away  }     Is  Derbyshire,  which  now  stands  highest  on  the 
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list  in  the  scale  of  independence,  to  be  reduced  to  the  degraded  level 
of  the  pauperised  counties  of  the  south  ?     The  paupers  of  Derbyshire 
are  to  those  of  Wiltshire  as  five  to  fourteen  ;  shall  this  ratio,  so 
honourable  to  Derbyshire,  be  continued  ?  or  will  the  electors  choose 
the  candidates  who  will  introduce  amongst   them  pauperism  in   a 
form  to  them  as  yet  unknown  ? — pauperism  bringing  in  its  train 
drunkenness  and  incendiarism,  with  the  worst  of  vices  and  the  worst 
of  passions  ?     At  the  nomination  at  Bath,   which  took  place  last 
Monday,  June  28,  1841,  the  party  opposed  to  Lord  Duncan  and  Mi\ 
Roebuck,  thought  to  use  this  base  means  of  gaining  a  few  votes :  they 
produced  a  black  banner,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "Down  with 
the  accursed  New  Poor  Law;"   although  one  of  their  candidates, 
Ludlow  Brudges,  Esq.,  was  at  the  very  time  the  Chairman  of  a  Board 
of  Guardians  of  a  Union  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  very  intelli- 
"•ent  supporter  and  administrator  of  the    New   Poor   Law.      The 
immense   concourse,   however,   would   not   tolerate  this   hypocrisy ; 
they  would  not  permit  the  banner  to  remain,  and  after  shewing  itself 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour — an  inglorious  monument  of  the  spirit 
of  the  party,   the   people   took  it  down  by  force,   and  tore   it  to 
pieces.     Nor  was  the  appeal  which  Lord  Powerscourt  made  to  them 
on  this  topic  at  all  more  successful ;  they  would  not  listen  to  profes- 
sions of  sympathy  for  tlie  poor  from  a  man  who  was  opposed  to  all 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  their  true  friends  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition.    At  the  poll,  the  electors  passed  their  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  such  an  unworthy  attempt,  by  placing  their  late  members  in  a 
minority,  and  by  giving  to  Lord  Duncan  and  Mr.  Roebuck  a  majority  of 
more  than  300  votes.    Will  the  electors  of  South  Derbyshire  be  caught 
by  such  a  contemptible  bait  ?  Will  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent county  in  England  allow  themselves  tobegulled  by  such  monstrous 
hypocrisy  ?     It  is  clear  that  the  candidates  opposed  to  Lord  Water- 
park  and  Mr.  Gisborne  think  they  will  be  so  gulled,  as  they  have 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Derby  large  placards  of  "  Mundy 
AND  CoLviLE,  THE  FRIENDS  OY  THE  PooK ;"  and  thougli  to  them  it 
may  seem  only  a  political  squib,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  deceiving  ignorant 
men,  and  creating  a  prejudice  against  the  liberal  candidates,  they  have 
circulated  throughout  the  district,  cards,  one  of  which  now  lies  before 
me,  containing  the  following  inscription,  "  To  the  Governors  of  the 
Union  Workliouses.  Admit  the  bearer  into  The  new  Bastilb,  separate 
him  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  let  him   have  skilly  three 
TIMES  A-DAY.  *'  Yours,  truly, 

"  WaTERPARK  AND  GiSBORNE." 

The  Committee  of  Messrs.  Mundy  and  Colvile  are  aware  that  the 
above  conveys  a  false  impression  to  the  reader  ;  they  know  that  the 
cases  of  separation  of  man  and  wife  are  so  few  as  to  be  a  grievance 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  that  it  took  place  nearly  as  much  under 
the  old  law  as  under  the  new,  and  that  in  the  case  of  aged  and 
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deserving  persons,  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  permitted  to  allow  the 
husband  and  wife  to  live  together  in  a  room  appropriated  to  their  use 
in  the  Workhouse.  They  know  too  that  the  food  of  the  inmates  is 
better  than  that  which  most  agricultural  labourers  can  obtain.  In 
the  Bath  Union  Workhouse  there  are  every  week  two  meat  dinners, 
and  a  third  dinner  consisting  of  a  good  supply  of  excellent  soup  made 
of  meat  and  peas,  and  so  well  tasted,  that  on  Thursday  last  it  was 
submitted  for  inspection,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee,  of  whom  I  was  one,  but  amongst  those  who  examined 
the  provisions,  and  saw  the  inmates  at  their  dinner,  were  the  Rector 
of  the  largest  parish  in  Bath,  accompanied  by  a  clerical  friend,  and 
by  several  ladies,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  approbation  of  what 
they  had  seen.  Each  inmate  has  every  week  1S2  ounces  of  bread, 
18  ounces  and  a  half  of  cheese,  13  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  ten  pints 
and  a  half  of  gruel,  one  pint  and  a  half  of  soup,  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  potatoes,  with  a  pint  of  tea  twice  a-day  to  nearly  200  aged  and 
infirm,  and  with  suet  puddings,  rice,  treacle  and  milk,  for  the  children, 
in  addition  to  their  meat  and  soup.  What  can  we  think  of  persons 
calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  friends  to  the  poor,  who,  knowing 
all  this,  wish  the  ig-norant  to  believe  that  all  that  is  allowed  to  the 
inmates  is  '*  skilly  three  times  a-day."  The  inmates  of  Workhouses 
will  almost  invariably  acknowledge  that  they  obtain  better  food  than 
they  were  able  to  obtain  by  their  own  labour. 

If  more  were  done  for  the  inmates,  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  the 
ratepayers  ?  Do  not  the  men  who  make  this  appeal  know  that  the 
industrious  ratepayer  can  sometimes  scarcely  provide  as  much  for 
himself,  as  those  enjoy  for  whom  he  is  compelled  to  pay  poor  rates  ? 
If  the  poor  rates  were  paid  by  the  rich  alone  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  the  letter  of  Sir  George  Crewe,  and  for  the  placards  of  his 
political  friends  ;  but  let  the  electors  know  that  the  poor  rates  are 
almost  entirely  paid  by  the  working  classes  ;  that  either  directly  or 
indirectly  they  are  a  tax  upon  industry.  Sir  George  appeals  indeed 
to  the  wealthy,  not  indeed  to  assist  the  poor  out  of  their  own  wealth, 
but  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  relief  for  them  out  of  the  poor  rates.  He 
says,  "  If  it  is  denied  to  the  poor,  as  it  is  now  by  many,  that  they  have 
an  abstract  right  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  superfluities  of  enormous 
wealth,  such  as  this  country  can  boast  of  (a  right  which  in  feudal 
times  was  admitted  and  acted  upon,  whilst  in  these  daj'^s  of  emancipa- 
tion it  appears  the  responsibility  of  the  wealthy  has  disappeared,  with 
the  bondage  of  the  serf),  they  have  at  least  a  right  to  claim  that  what 
relief  they  do  receive  from  the  State,  in  its  character  of  universal 
parent,  shall  be  free  from  any  circumstances  which  bring  upon  them 
insult  and  needless  suffering  in  addition  to  their  poverty." 

I  ask,  who  prevents  Sir  George  Crewe,  out  of  his  vast  estate,  from 
providing  for  the  poor  with  feudal  hospitality  ?  The  scripture  tells 
him  not  to  call  his  rich  friends  to  his  table^  but  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
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the  halt,  and  the  blind,  who  cannot  recompense  him.  Few  are  better 
able  to  set  such  an  example.  A  Baronet  who  can  ride  ten  miles  in  a 
straight  line  on  his  estate,  may  give  an  acre  of  land  to  every  poor 
person  in  the  Union  in  which  he  resides,  if  he  pleases,  and  scarcely 
miss  it ;  or  he  may  support  all  the  poor  at  his  own  cost,  as  comfort- 
ably as  he  likes,  and  no  one  will  find  fault.  His  neighbours  will  rise 
up  and  call  him  blessed.  But  when,  under  the  name  of  the  State,  he 
would  enforce  a  charity  which  must  take  from  the  industrious  rate- 
payers those  earnings  which  they  cannot  spare,  when  he  advocates 
a  system  which  brings  the  poor  ratepayer  by  summonses  before  the 
magistrates  for  default  of  payment,  and  which  seizes  his  goods  by  a 
distress  warrant,  and  perhaps  consigns  his  person  to  gaol,  then  the 
cry  for  a  more  liberal  allowance  to  the  poor  comes  most  ungraciously 
from  such  a  quarter.  If  the  House  of  Commons  contained  a  majority 
of  such  legislators  as  Sir  George  Crewe,  the  ruin  of  the  working 
classes  of  England  would  soon  be  accomplished ;  but  if  the  electors 
of  South  Derbyshire  possess  the  independence  which  their  place  in 
the  list  of  counties,  as  regards  pauperism,  betokens  ;  if  they  possess 
the  intelligence  which  should  mark  the  county  town  distinguished 
above  other  towns,  by  its  noble  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  by  its 
splendid  Arboretum,  then  will  neither  Sir  George  Crewe,  nor  any 
person  of  his  sentiments,  ever  again  have  the  honour  to  address  them 
as  his  constituents. 


Printed  by  Samuel  Gibbi,  5,  Union  Street,  Bath, 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   NEW  POOR  LAW 
ANSWERED. 


13.  Mail  has  a  natural  right  to  a  maintenance  from  the  soil  on 
ichich  he  was  born  ;  and  as  the  land  has  been  dicided  amongst  cer- 
tain individuals,  those  who  have  no  land  have  a  natural  claim  upoii 
those  who  have. — Suppose  this  were  true  ;  yet,  it"  to  every  indi- 
vidual were  given  the  value  of  his  portion  of  the  soil,  the  idle 
and  dissolute  would  soon  part  with  their  share  to  the  industri- 
ous and  frugal ;  and  these,  having  gained  lawful  possession, 
would  have  a  right  to  keep  it  and  to  transmit  the  same  to  their 
posterity  ;  whereas,  they  who  squandered  their  good  things 
would  have  nothing  left  for  old  age  or  to  leave  to  their  children. 
If,  for  present  gratification,  Esau  sells  his  birthright  to  his 
brother  Jacob,  the  descendants  of  Esau  cannot  claim  that 
birthright  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  In  like  manner,  in 
our  own  country,  the  descendants  of  those  who,  through  idle 
and  imprudent  habits  became  poor,  have  no  right  to  claim 
from  the  descendants  of  those  who,  through  industry  and  fru- 
gality, became  rich,  the  birthright  whicb  their  ancestors  had 
forfeited.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  possess  property 
have  either  acquired  it  by  their  own  industry,  or  have  inhe- 
rited it  from  those  who  originally  so  acquired  it.  This  natural 
right  to  a  maintenance  is,  however,  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  is 
an  idea  that  the  imagination  would  never  have  conceived  but 
for  the  existence  of  Poor  Laws,  and  for  the  habit  of  claiming 
parochial  relief,  which  had  been  formed  under  those  laws.  That 
i'hich  is  a  natural  right  may  be  claimed  by  all  ;  but,  if  all  men 
claimed  their  right  to  a  maintenance  from  the  soil  there  would 
be  none  to  use  the  labour  necessary  for  its  cultivation.  Such 
universiil  claim  would  be  followed  by  universal  starvation;  or, 
by  such  a  precarious  subsistence  as  that  which  savages  enjoy, 
who,  holding  their  land  in  common,  sometimes  perish  with  hun- 
ger upon  a  rich  territory,  which,  under  the  more  careful  manage- 
ment of  private  property,  would  comfortably  support  a  hundred 
times  as  many  persons. 

A  man  has  no  natural  right  to  a  maintenance  except  by  earn- 
ing it.  Food  and  labour  are  inseparably  connected  by  the  Di- 
vine Being  himself.  Some  till  the  land;  others  work  at  tlie 
bottom  of  a  mine  ;  some  earn  their  food  in  ships  ;  and  some  in 
factories  :  but  all  may  find  work  for  their  hand  to  do.  No  man's 
station  in  life  is  the  result  of  chance  : — "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap  ;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."— Prov. 
16,  S3. — "  The  wliole  arrangements  of  society,  the  occupations  of 
men,  as  well  as  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."  The 
supreme  ruler  of  all  represents  himself  "  as  a  man  taking  a  far 
journey,  who  left  his  house,  and  gave  authority  to  his  servants, 
and  to  every  man  his  work,  and  commanded  the  porter  to  watch." 
—Mark  13, 34.— And  although  wicked  men  may  grind  the  faces 
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of  the  poor,  and  oppressive  laws  may  make  the  path  of  the  la- 
borious, painful,  and  grievous,  yet  the  arrangements  of  divine 
providence  shall  not  be  so  far  superseded,  but  that  industry 
shall  have  its  food,  and  idleness  its  hunger.  It  is  indeed  com- 
mon to  hear  of  a  scarcity  of  employment ;  and,  in  certain  places, 
there  may  be  justice  in  the  complaint ;  yet  it  is  too  generally 
the  case  that  men  who  say  they  cannot  get  work  are  too  proud 
to  accept  such  work  as  can  be  got,  with  such  wages  as  are  of- 
fered. Sometimes,  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  a  new  trade  ;  or  to  go  to  another  country.  He  that  taught 
us  to  ask  for  no  more  than  our  "  daily  bread,"  and  who  com- 
manded us  that  "  having  food  and  raiment,  we  should  be  there- 
with content,"  promised  to  those  who  serve  him  that  "  their 
bread  shall  not  fail,  and  their  water  shall  be  sure  ;"  but  he  did 
Dot  promise  the  luxuries  which  self  indulgence  covets,  nor  the 
intoxicating  drink  in  which  thousands  of  operatives  spend  their 
wages.  The  Poor  Law  has  rendered  men  as  helpless  as  chil- 
dren. If  the  employment  in  a  factory  ceases,  they  insist  upon 
it  that  they  are  not  fit  for  out-of-door  employment  ;  whereas, 
this  employment  would  be  most  favourable  to  their  health,  does 
not  require  much  skill,  and  such  skill  as  may  be  required  has 
been  obtained  by  thousands  who  have  spent  the  early  part  of 
their  lives  in  a  factory.  The  only  real  disadvantage  is,  that  the 
wages  are  usually  lower  than  those  received  by  manufacturing 
operatives.  The  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  industry.  The 
first  great  charter  of  the  world  is,  "  hi  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou 
shalt  eat  bread  :"  and  in  the  second  charter  the  amount  of  labour 
and  of  rest  is  thus  defined  : — "  Six  days  shatt  thou  labour ;  and  on 
the  seventh,  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work."  From  this  destiny 
no  man  can  escape  unless  he  can  produce  a  special  licence  from 
heaven.  Laborious  toil,  continued  exertion  of  body  and  mind 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful  end,  is  required  of  every  individ- 
ual without  exception.  The  rich  are  as  much  under  this  obli- 
gation as  the  poor.  They  have  indeed  a  greater  number  of 
talents  to  trade  with,  and  therefore  greater  responsibility,  and 
a  more  serious  account  to  give  at  the  great  day  of  judgment. 
They  Jiave  also  a  greater  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  society. 
Under  the  same  charter,  in  the  sweat  of  their  face  they  sliall 
have  a  right  to  eat  bread  ;  their  labour  shall  give  them  an  ap- 
petite ;  and  when  eaten,  it  shall  do  them  good  ;  their  food  shall 
nourish  them  ;  and  their  sleep  shall  be  sweet.  Being  usefully 
occupied,  they  shall  not  require  the  excitement  of  war,  of  poli- 
tical strife,  of  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  other  hurtful  and 
frivolous  excitements,  it  would  then  be  no  longer  said  of 
tbem  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  The  great  men  have  alto- 
gether broken  the  yoke,  and  burst  the  bonds  ;"  but  they  would 
endeavour  to  be  in  usefulness  the  more  abundant,  in  proportion 
as  in  rank  they  were  the  more  elevated.  Whether  rich  or  poor 
none  would  be  idle,  but  all  who  claim  the  name  of  man  would  be 
comprehended  in  thebrief  description  of  his  existence  given  by 
the  Psalmist: — "  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  la- 
bour until  the  evening." — Psalm  lO^,  To. — lie  that  eats  the 
bread  of  idleness  eats  that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  ile  may 
indeed  have  a  legal  right  to  his  property,  and  no  man  may  take 
it  from  him  ;  but  in  the  face  of  heaven  lie  cannot,  with  a  good 
conscience,  eat  his  daily  food  unless  by  some  useful  employment 
lie  earns  it.  Ho  who  having  wealth  eats  without  toil,  robs  God  ; 
iie,  who  having  jione,  throws  himself  upon  his  fellow-creatures, 
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robs  both  God  and  man  ;  he  who(L#es  not  render  the  full  amount 
of  work  for  the  wages  he  receives,  robs  his  employer  to  that  ex- 
tent in  which  the  wages  received  exceed  the  value  of  the  work 
done  ;  and  he  who  not  only  serves  not  his  master  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  but  by  habits  of  intoxication,  puts  his  master's  pro- 
perty in  jeopardy,  or,  by  his  turbulent  spirit,  strives  to  excite 
ill  will  amongst  his  fellow-workmen  towards  their  employer, 
has  not  only  not  earned  the  wages  which  he  receives,  but  is,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  a  thief,  and  a  swindler.  The  meaning  of  the 
charter, — "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread," — is, 
that  by  honest  work,  in  a  useful  trade  or  occupation,  a  man  shal  1 
give  a  full  equivalent  of  labour  or  of  goods  for  the  money  received 
as  the  wages  of  labour  or  as  the  price  of  goods. 

Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  acknowledges  a  natura^ 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  ro/«?2farj/ assistance  in  their  dis- 
tress ;  and  a  legal  right  to  parish  relief ;  but  he  speaks  with 
greater  approbation  of  assistance  from  the  Poor-rates  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  lived  to  see  the  increase  of  pauperism, 
and  the  depraved  condition  of  the  poor,  caused  by  the  profuse 
distribution  of  the  Poor-rates.  He  says,  ''The  poor  have  the 
same  right  to  that  portion  of  a  man's  property  which  the  law  as- 
signs to  them,  that  the  maa  himself  has  to  the  remainder  ;"  and 
he  mentions,  as  one  of  the  benefits  introduced  by  Christianity, 
"  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  which  obtains  in  this  country, 
and  which  was  unknown,  and  unthought  of  by  the  most  human- 
ized nations  of  antiquity.''  But  his  arguments  chiefly  tend  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  private  charity  in  rendering  voluntary  aid 
to  the  poor  in  their  destitution.  He  says,  "  The  poor  have  a 
claim  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  which  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained : — All  things  were  originally  common.  No  one  being 
able  to  produce  a  charter  from  heaven,  had  any  better  title  to 
a  particular  possession  than  his  neighbour.  There  were  reasons 
for  mankind's  agreeing  upon  a  separation  of  this  common  fund  ; 
and  God  for  these  reasons  is  presumed  to  have  ratified  it.  But 
this  separation  was  made  and  consented  to,  upon  the  expecta- 
tion and  condition,  that  every  one  should  have  left  a  sufficiency 
for  his  subsistence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it ;  and  as  no 
fixed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property  can  be  so  contrived,  as 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  every  case  and  distress  which  may 
arise,  these  cases  and  distresses,  when  their  right  and  share  in 
the  common  stock  was  given  up  and  taken  from  them,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  left,  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of  those  who  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  and  in  the 
way  of  affording  assistance.  And,  therefore,  when  the  partition 
of  property  is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  claims  of  indigence 
and  distress,  it  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  intention  of 
those  who  made  it,  and  to  His,  who  is  the  Supreme  Proprietor 
of  every  thing,  and  who  has  filled  the  world  with  plenteousness, 
for  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it." 
And  in  order  to  establish  the  obligation  of  this  voluntary  bounty, 
he  quotes  the  description  which  Christ  has  left  us  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  day  :  —  "Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them 
on  his  right  hand,  come  he  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for 
1  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked,  and 
he  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  And  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."    So  far  as 


this  passage  enjoins  upon  those  who  have  property,  the  duty  of 
being  ready  to  give  and  willing  ro  communicate,  it  is  fitly  ap- 
plied ;  and  when  we  address  the  rich  man,  it  becomes  us  to  urge 
upon  him  the  exhortation,  "Be  merciful  after  thy  power.  Ifthou 
hast  much  give  plenteously.  If  thou  hast  little,  do  thy  diligence 
gladly  to  give  of  that  little  :"  but  when  we  approach  all  rate- 
payers with  the  compulsory  claim  of  a  Poor-rate,  the  whole 
force  of  this  and  of  every  other  scripture  exhortation  is  lost  ; 
and  when,  instead  of  urging  the  rich  to  benevolence,  and  the 
liberal  to  devise  liberal  things,  we  urge  the  poor  to  put  in  their 
claim  for  relief  as  a  right,  we  subvert  the  very  foundations  of 
charity,  and  widen  the  breach  which  subsists  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  society. 

The  Scripture  abounds  in  passages  which  enforce  the  exer- 
cise of  judicious  benevolence,  but  when  addressing  such  as  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  destitution,  it  does  not,  by  false  sym- 
pathy, encourage  them  to  look  to  others  for  support ;  much  less 
to  claim  that  support  either  Ircm  private  or  public  bounty. 
Even  when  distress  is  induced  by  unavoidable  causes  it  is 
declared  to  be  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;"  and 
in  all  other  cases,  the  desire  of  gifts,  and  the  reliance  upon 
other  men's  property,  are  clearly  condemned.  In  order  to  prove 
that  such  is  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  I  might  produce 
Lundreds  of  passages,  but  the  following  may  suffice  :  — 

"In  all  labour  there  is  profit;  but  the  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth 
only  to  penury."     Prov.  14,  23. 

"Everyman  shall  receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his 
wn  labour."    1st.  Cor.  3,  8. 

"  For  yourselves  know  how  ye  ought  to  follow  us  :  for  we  be- 
haved not  ourselves  disorderly  among  you  ;  neither  did  we  eat 
any  man  s  hreud  for  nought;  hut  xvrought  icith  labour  and  travail, 
night  and  day,  thai  we  might  not  he  chargeable  to  any  of  you.  Not 
because  we  l)ave  not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  example 
■unto  you  to  follow  ns.  For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this 
we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  uould  not  xvork,  neither  should  he 
eat.  For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among  you 
disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  hut  are  busybodies.  Now  them  that 
are  such  we  command  and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  zvith  (juietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread,"  2nd. 
Thess.  3,7— 12. 

'•  That  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and 
to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you  ;  that  ye 
may  walk  honestly  towards  them  that  are  without,  and  tJiat  ye 
may  have  lack  of  nothing."    1st.  Thess.  4, 11. 

"  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat."     Matt.  10,  10, 

"  A  man  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,  for  that  is  his  por- 
tion."    Eccles.  3,  22. 

"He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand  ;  but  tlie 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."     Prov.  10,  4. 

"  Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
Rom.  12,  11. 

" 'J"he  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth  and  hath  nothing;  but 
the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  hit."     Prov.  13,  4. 

"  The  sluggard  will  not  plough  l)y  reason  of  the  cold  ;  there- 
fore shall  ho  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing."     I'rov.  20,  4. 
The  declarations  that  the  sluggard  shall  nEsiiiE,  and  have 


NOTHING  ; — that  he  shall  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing  ; — 
are  set  aside  when  parochial  relief  is  given  to  the  idle  and  mi- 
provident.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  object  of  these  sentences 
is  to  teach  every  man  to  depend  upon  his  own  labour  and  fore- 
thought for  his  support;  and  that  the  natural  consequence  of 
diligent  labour  is  prosperity.  If  there  be  any  obstacle  which 
prevents  this  consequence  from  following,  itought  to  be  removed. 
But  this  circumstance  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  self-support ;  nor  in  the  justification  of 
a  system  of  charity  which  degrades  the  recipients  of  it.  That 
it  is  the  tendency  of  charity  thus  to  degrade  its  recipients,  the 
scriptures  themselves  plainly  declare  ; 

'*  Thou  shalt  take  no  gift :  for  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise,  and 
perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous." — Ex,  23.8. 

"  A  wicked  man  taketh  a  gift  out  of  the  bosom  to  pervert  the 
ways  of  judgment." — Prov.  17.  23. 

"  Oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad  ;  and  a  gift  destroyeth 
the  heart." — Eccles.  7.  7. 

"  He  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live."— Prov.  15.  27. 

"  He  that  receiveth  gifts  overthroweth  judgment."— Prov. 
29.4. 

"  The  borrower  is  servant  unto  the  lender." — Prov.  22.  7. 

*'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." — Acts  20.  35. 

A  Commentator  upon  this  passage  observes, — "The  sentiment 
of  th€  children  of  this  world  is  contrary  to  this  ;  they  are  afraid 
of  giving,  but  in  hope  of  getting.  Clear  gain  is  with  them  the 
most  blessed  thing  that  can  be  ;  but  Christ  tells  us,  it  is  more 
blessed,  more  excellent  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  a  more  excel- 
lent disposition  of  mind,  and  the  way  to  better  blessedness  at 
the  last,  to  give  than  to  receive.  It  makes  us  more  like  God,  who 
gives  to  all,  and  receives  from  none  ;  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  went  about  doing  good."  Of  similar  import  is  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  Apostle,  "  Owe  no  man  any  thing." — Rom.  13.  8. 
Be  not  under  obligation  to  others  for  your  maintenance,  if  yoii 
can  possibly  avoid  it.  That  parochial  relief  which  you  covet  is 
taken  by  force  from  many  an  industrious  family.  Do  not  con- 
tinue in  their  debt.  Spend  not  upon  yourselves  that  which  you 
owe  to  others ;   but  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

The  theory,  therefore,  of  a  "  right  to  a  maintenance,"  which 
leads  a  man  perpetually  to  solicit  relief  from  others,  is  very 
injurious  to  him.  It  perverts  his  judgment  and  destroys  bis 
energy;  it  detains  him  in  a  place  in  which  he  is  not  wanted,  in 
the  h  ope  of  some  supposed  advantage  he  may  derive  from  his 
parish.  He  remains  in  a  place  in  which  work  is  scarce,  and 
labour  cheap,  or  in  which  all  that  he  can  expect  is  a  scanty  pit- 
tance from  the  parish,  instead  of  going  to  another  place  in  which 
work  is  abundant,  labourers  scarce,  and  consequently  wages 
high.  A  gentleman,  who  is  about  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  informs 
me  that  the  only  persons  willing  to  go  with  him  are  such  as 
could  do  very  well  at  home  ;  whereas,  -able-bodied  labourers 
refuse,  "  because  there  will  be  no  parish  to  go  to."  He  says 
that  the  women  especially  urge  their  husbands  not  to  go  ;  and 
that  their  language  is,  "  we  shall  get  along  very  well  whilst  we 
are  young,  and  when  we  are  old  the  parish  will  support  us." 
Some  of  these  persons  having  high  wages  for  their  temporary 
employment  on  a  portion  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  spend 
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almost  every  shilling  they  receive  ia  drunkeiiness  ;  and  actually 
take  home  less  to  their  wives  and  children  than  when  they  had 
only  half  the  present  wages  ;  and  to  this  course  of  conduct  they 
are  led  by  a  consciousness  that  let  the  worst  comu  to  the  worst, 
they  have  a  parish  to  go  to. 

In  like  manner  this  supposed  right  to  a  maintenance  leads  work- 
men into  strikes  and  combinations  injurious  to  the  masters,  and 
ruinous  to  themselves.    They  know  that  they  depend  not  upon 
good  conduct  for  subsistence  ;  but  that,  whatever  oft'ence  they 
may  give  to  their  employer,  and  however  grievous  their  profli- 
gacy and  drunkenness  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  they 
are  always  certain  of  support  from  the  parish.     Hence  those 
persons  are  most  ready  to  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  whose 
wages  are  already  the  highest ;  and  who,  h;iving  already  large 
sums  to  spend  in  drink,  become  so  desperately  addicted  to  the 
habit,  as  to  require  still  larger  sums.     Thus  is  the  master,  whose 
whole  capital  is  invested  in  his  trnde,  and  whose  losses  are 
already  so  great  as  to  threaten  him  with  ruin,  compelled  to  bear 
with  the  insolence  of  these  unprincipled  men  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  they  dictate.    'Ihis  is  the 
worst  species  of  intimidation  and  tyranny  ;  and  one  unhappily 
for  which  English  workmen,  trained  up  in  the  notion  of  a  right 
to  a  maintenance  whether  they  behave  well  or  not,  are  distin- 
guished in  all  parts  of  the  world.    If  the  master  kept  back  part 
of  the  wages  which  he  had  agreed  to  give,  the  workman  would, 
indeed,  be  wronged — the  workman  having  as  much  right  to  full 
wages  as  the  master  has  to  full  work  ,  but  the  workman  is  not 
wronged  if  the  master  will  not  increase  his  wages  ;  or  if  the 
master  chooses  to  give  him  no  work  at  all,  but  to  take  another 
workman  in  his  place.     If  we  think  the  services  of  one  man 
less  valuable  to  us  than  the  services  of  another  man  for  the  same 
wages,  we  have  as  much  right  to  refuse  the  one,  and  to  accept 
the  other,  as  we  have  to  pass  by  a  shop,  in  which  we  do  not 
approve  the  goods,  in  order  to  go  to  another  shop  in  which  there 
are  better  goods  for  the  same  money.    Some  working  men  are  so 
lazy  and  disagreeable,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  them  for  their 
absence  than  for  their  presence.    The  redress  of  the  rejected 
workman  is  plain  :  he  cm  oft'er  his  labour  to  other  employers. 
God  has  given  the  earth  for  the  use  of  men,  but  he  has  not  fixed 
us  to  any  particular  spot  of  it.     His  command  is,  that  we  reple- 
nish the  earth  and  subdue  it;  that  we  extend  cultivation  and 
civilization  over  the   face  of  it.     In  some  way  or  other,  we  are 
bound  to  find  for  ourselves  useful  occupation.     In  his  valuable 
work  on  "The  Improvement  of  llie  Mind,"  Dr.  Watts  observes, 
"  From  your  natural   powers,   sensations,  judgment,  memory^ 
hands,  feet,  &c.,  make  this  inference,  that  they  were  not  given 
you  for  nothing,  but  for  some  useful  employment,  to  the  honour 
of  your  Maker,  and  for  the  good  of  your  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  for  your  own  best  interest  and  final  happiness."     These 
remarks  apply  to  all  classes  ;  for 

"  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  ail  the  Loiiour  lies."— Pope. 

For  the  air  they  breathe,  for  the  food  they  eat,  and  i'or  the  so- 
cial privileges  they  enjoy,  persons  of  every  station  are  bound  to 
render  some  return,  not  only  with  tlieir  lips  but  in  their  lives. 
If  the  Queen,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  her,  "  truly 
and  indifferently  minister  justice,  to  the  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness and  vice,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  true  religion  and  vir- 


tue  ;"  if  the  bishops  and  curates,  both  by  their  life  and  doctrine^ 
set  forth  God's  true  and  lively  word  ;"  if  legislators,  anxiously 
endeavouring  to  repeal  all  laws  that  are  injurious,  and  to  enact 
such  as  shall  give  to  industry  its  rights,  strive  to  restore  to  the 
people,  security,  and  a  sense  of  security  for  their  persons  and 
property  ;  if  labourers  obtain  from  the  earth  its  produce,  if  manu- 
facturers prepare  it,  if  merchants  carry  it,  and  shopkeepers  retail 
it,  upon  principles  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  then  do  all 
these,  in  their  several  stations,  earn  their  own  living  ;  and  as 
good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  each  has  a  right  to 
a  maintenance  from  the  soil  on  which  be  lives. 

14. — The  independence  of  parishes  is  destroyed,  and  theinfluence  of 
intelligent  ratepayers  ivithin  their  respective  parishes  removed,  by  the 
formation  of  parishes  into  Ihiions. — This  objection  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  just.  If  in  every  parish  there  were  ratepayers  of  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  understand  the  nature  of  pauperism  ;  and 
if  the  law  permitted  them  to  adopt  such  modes  of  relief  as 
should  be  least  open  to  abuse  ;  parishes  would  be  in  a  more 
eligible  condition  than  they  now  are.  In  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians a  country  parish  is  usually  represented  by  one  person  ; 
that  one  person  is  interested  in  the  good  management  of  the 
parish  which  he  represents  ;  whereas,  the  other  Guardians  have 
an  interest  directly  opposed  to  that  parish,  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  its  increase  of  pauperism  and  the  higher  its  expenditure, 
the  larger  is  its  sliare  of  the  establishment  charges,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  less  is  the  share  of  every  other  parish.  In  a  single 
parish,  on  the  contrary  every  individual  in  the  vestry  is  directly 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  parish,  and  better  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  parties,  who  make  application  forrelief, 
than  those  Guardians  can  be  who  reside  in  distant  villages. 

The  affairs  of  a  parish  were  not,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  parishioners  before  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.  The  relief  of  the  poor,  though  partly  vested  in  the  over- 
seers, was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  The  over- 
seer was  sometimes  extremely  ignorant,  and  unfit  for  an  office  of 
such  importance.  If  he  happened  to  be  an  upright  man,  de- 
termined to  check  imposition,  and  willing  to  brave  the  hatred  of 
bad  men,  he  was  usually  thwarted  by  the  magistrates.  If  the 
greater  part  of  the  magistrates  of  the  district  refused  to  encou- 
rage an  insolent  pauper,  yet  there  were  generally  some  of  their 
number  who  were  known  as  the  "  poor  man's  magistrates,"  who 
would  ezercise  their  power  in  a  manner  most  insulting  to  the 
overseer,  and  most  injurious  to  the  parish.  The  conduct  of 
these  magistrates  introduced  a  false  standard  of  morality,  and_ 
confounded  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  drew  the  eyes  of 
the  poor  from  their  own  exertions  to  a  coveting  gaze  upon  the 
parish  pay-table.  Had  the  property  of  the  ratepayers  been 
subjected,  for  a  few  years  longer,  to  the  caprice  of  overseers 
and  to  the  mandate  of  magistrates,  the  whole  kingdom  would 
have  been  involved  in  ruin. 

It  is  true  that  the  magistrates  required  certain  qualifications 
before  they  ordered  relief  ;  but  the  dislike  to  continued  toil  led 
thousands  to  counterfeit  these  qualifications.  Ten  hours'  labour 
in  the  field  would  earn  eighteenpence  ;  whereas,  one  hour's 
exertion  of  the  brain  and  the  tongue  might  obtain  from  the 
magistrates  a  weekly  pension  for  life.  If  extreme  wretchedness 
be  the  qualification,  the  applicants  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  ragged  appearance,  and  in  their  deplorable  tales.    If  want 
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of  work  be  an  essential  qualification,  ihey  will  declare  that  there 
is  no  work  to  be  had.  If,  to  suspend  the  magistrates'  order,  the 
overseer  obtained  employment  for  them,  they  will  be  so  super- 
latively lazy,  and  so  disagreeable  to  their  employer,  as  to  compel 
him  to  dismiss  them.  If  a  family  of  children  be  requisite,  they 
will  marry  at  an  early  age,  without  the  slightest  provision  for 
the  future.  If  any  of  the  children,  for  whom  they  receive  pay, 
should  die,  they  will,  as  long  as  possible,  conceal  the  fact,  and 
continue  to  receive  pay  for  dead  children,  until  the  fraud  is 
discovered.  They  will  borrow  their  neighbour's  children,  and 
pass  them  off  as  their  own.  By  tliese  means,  they  will  continue 
to  obtain  a  weekly  allowance,  not  merely  from  one  parish,  but 
from  several  parishes  at  the  same  time.  A  or  is  there  any  stand- 
ard of  qualification  that  will  not,  in  course  of  time,  tempt  the 
industrious  poor  from  their  labour,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  on 
the  ground  of  that  qualification. 

Suppose,  then,  that  this  hurtful  interference  of  the  magis- 
trates were  removed,  the  next  question  is,  are  there,  in  every 
parish,  persons  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  the  evils 
of  pauperism,  and  of  sufficient  boldness  to  apply  a  remedy  1  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes,  such  persons 
could  not  be  found.  Some  are  partakers  in  the  abuses  ;  some 
are  indolent,  and  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  such  mat- 
ters ;  some  are  timid,  and  are  afraid  to  bring  upon  themselves 
ill  will ;  some  are  engrossed  in  business,  and  so  inordinately 
bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  as  to  have  no  time  for  any  thing 
else  ;  and  some  have  such  mistaken  views  of  religion  as  to  think 
it  sinful  to  take  part  in  such  secular  affairs.  If  paupers  are 
better  provided  for  by  tlie  ratepayers  than  the  industrious  man 
by  his  own  labour,  but  few  ot  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  village 
would  incur  their  vindictive  malice  by  proposing  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  some,  and  to  stop  the  pay  of  others.  If  the  inmates  of 
a  poor-house  lived  better  than  the  labourer's  family,  and  had, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  liberty  to  go  out  into  the 
streets  as  beggars,  busybodies,  and  disturbers  of  society,  tbere 
are  few  that  would  venture  to  propose  a  reduction  of  their  com- 
forts to  the  level  of  the  labourer's  simple  fare  ;  or  that  would 
■compel  them  to  work,  and  take  from  them  tlie  liberty  which  they 
had  so  much  abused.  If,  in  such  poor-houses,  men  and  women 
lived  together  promiscuously  ;  if  men  exchanged  their  wives 
one  with  another,  what  inhabitant  would  so  far  risk  the  peace 
and  safety  of  himself  and  family  as  attempt  to  reduce  this  hor- 
rible confusion  into  order  1  He  who  would  insist  upon  a  suit- 
able classification  of  ages  and  sexes,  v>-ould  be  charged  with 
separating  man  and  wife,  and  with  putting  asunder  those  whom 
(jod  had  joined  together.  There  is  not  one  parish  in  twenty  in 
which  the  inhabitants  would,  of  their  own  accord,  incur  such 
odium. 

The  public  welfare,  therefore,  demanded  the  formation  of 
Unions,  consisting  of  many  parishes  ;  and  of  Hoards  of  Guar- 
dians selected  by  the  respective  parishes,  wlio,  by  mutual  advice 
and  support,  aided  by  competent  officers,  miglit  accomplish  the 
arduous  work.  Had  all  the  parishes  comprisod  in  each  Union 
been  made  one  for  the  purpose  of  rating  and  settlement,  had  the 
guardians  been  furnished  with  unlimited  discretion  in  their  en- 
■doavours  to  diminish  pauperism,  and  had  they  been  restricted 
only  in  any  tendency  which  an  ignorant,  corrupt,  or  popularity- 
seeking  bourd  might  manifest  to  increase  pauperism,  the  system 
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would  then  have  eftectually  dried  up  ten  thousand  fountains  of 
idleness,  extortion,  intemper.ince  and  crime  ;  and  would,  in  vi 
few  years,  have  restored  to  the  working  classes  of  England  the 
spirit  of  manly  independence  and  self  support.  As  individuals, 
associating  in  clubs,  obtain  by  their  united  incomes,  far  greater 
comforts  than  they  could  iiave  enjoyed  separately,  so  it  is  with 
parishes.  'J'he  inspection  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  impo- 
sition in  a  small  district  will  suffice  for  a  large  one.  One  skil- 
ful accountant  will  keep  accounts  of  an  expenditure  of  ^40,t)00 
a  year,  mose  easily  than  forty  incompetent  men  can  keep  their 
separate  accounts  of  ^'1000  a  year.  There  is  a  simplicity  and 
economy  in  large  establishments,  to  which  smaller  ones  cannot 
attain.  A  great  pait  of  the  inhabitants  of  country  villages  can 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  are  as 
small  as  their  attainments.  With  their  contracted  views  of 
things  they  would  not  employ  any  superior  person  whose  talents 
and  integrity  would  require  an  adequate  recompense.  If,  then, 
instead  of  forty  petty  officers  there  were  appointed  one  chief 
officer  over  the  forty  parishes  united  ;  if,  with  a  suitable  number 
of  officers  under  him,  such  chief  officer  could  bring  order  out  of 
confusion  ;  if  he  could  superintend  a  machinery  that  would  tell 
when  the  finger  of  dishonesty  had  touched  it,  and  that  would 
so  accurately  register  accounts  as  to  enable  him  to  detect  the 
slightest  error,  then  would  a  liberal  salary  save  its  own  amount 
forty  times  over,  and  each  parish  vrould  gain  by  the  union  of 
the  whole. 

15.     The  Union  Woi'khouses  are  not  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  ;  the  treatjn*>-nt  of  the  inmates  is  not  such  as  becomes  this  great 
cauntry.     If  there  mnst  be  Workhouses,  and  if  the  poor  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  obliged  to  accept  of  such  relief,  the  dietary  and  regu- 
lations ought  to  be  sucli  as  to  render  them  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
— That  spirit  of  the  age  which  objects  to  Union  Workhouses  ob- 
jects also  to  every  species  of  salutary  discipline.     It  pities  the 
pauper  and  the  thief,  but  has  little  thought  lor  the  industrious 
and  the  honest.     Whilst  it  denounces  the  punishment  of  death 
for  murder,  it  regards  not  the  thousands  of  deaths  caused  by 
the  improvidence,  drunkenness,  and  profligacy  of  the  individu- 
als themselves,  or  by  the  oppressive  legislation  and  taxation  to 
which  industry  is  exposed.     When  for  the  punishment  of  death 
there  is  substituted  a  secondary  punishment,  this  spirit  of  the 
age  cari'ies  the  same  morbid  sympathy  into  its  contemplation  of 
the  sufferings  endured  : — it  describes  the  horrible  condition  of 
the  convict  under  the  more  severe  regulations  of  the  penal  set- 
tlement ; — of  the  prisons  under  the  silent  and  separate  systems, 
or  when  the  criminal  is  doomed  (o  hard  labour  ;  and  it  rests  not 
until  the  felon  is  better  fed  and  better  treated  than  the  honest 
portion  of  the  working  classes.     In  its  pity  to  the  slave  it  gives 
20  millions  sterling,  forced  from  a  people  already  pressed  to  the 
earth  by  a  jS'ational  Debt,  and   by  thus  inflicting  a  penalty  of 
nearly  jf.">  upon  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  it  transfers  the 
slavery  of  the  West  Indies  to  England,  and  requires  every  man 
to  work  so  much  the  harder,  and  fare  so  much  the  worse,  in 
order  to  pay  the   earnings  which    he  himself  should  enjoy,  to 
those  owners  of  slaves,  who  have  no  right  whatever  to  such 
earnings.     This  spirit  of  the  age  would  take  the  pence  of  the 
poor  to  build  churches  for  the  rich  ;  and,  leaving  the  wealth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  untouched,  it  would  place  a 
church-extension  tax  upon  the  industrious  classes,  by  whom  ail 
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taxes  are  ultimately  paid,  in  order  to  provide  additional  salaries 
for  additional  curates  sent  into  the  church  by  opulent  families 
in  the  hope  of  preferment.  This  may  be  called  the  spirit  of 
charity,  religion,  and  philanthropy;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  the 
spirit  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  spirit  of  the  age  ;  there  is  a  far 
nobler  spirit  which  inculcates  upon  men  that  they  "  do  justly," 
as  well  as  "love  mercy."  To  every  outcry  of  the  spirit  of  spu- 
rious charity,  there  is  a  response  from  the  spirit  of  reason  and 
justice.  '  A  friend  to  the  poor,'  for  instance,  demands  that  the 
inmates  of  the  Workhouse  be  allowed  some  good  wholesome 
beer.  "  I  like  a  little  myself,"  he  says,  "  and  I  may  one  day 
come  to  poverty,  and  therefore  1  ought  to  do  to  them  as  I  would 
be  done  by."  No,  says  the  equally  humane  teetotaller,  "  1  ob- 
ject to  their  having  beer  or  strong  drink  at  my  expense  ; — there 
is  no  goodness  in  it ;  it  is  useless,  and  unnecessary  ;  I  take  none 
myself,  and  1  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  poor-rates  if  I  am  to  be 
taxed  for  that  of  which  I  conscientiously  disapprove."  "  T  ab- 
hor the  cruelty  of  separating  man  and  wife,"  says  another;  "  let 
them  live  together  and  I  am  satisfied."  "But  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied,"  is  the  reply  from  the  opposite  quarter ;  "  I  am  wil- 
ling to  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  man  and  wife,  if  they 
cannot  support  themselves  ;  but  I  am  not  willing  that  they 
should  breed  up  children  at  my  expense  :  they  have  no  right  to 
bring  children  into  the  world  when  they  cannot  even  maintain 
themselves."  "  But,"  says  a  third  objector,  "  those  children 
that  are  already  born  ought  to  be  permitted  to  live  with  their 
parents."  To  which  his  neighbour  replies,  "The  parents  are 
ignorant  and  depraved,  and  will  corrupt  their  children;  the 
worst  enemies  a  poor  child  has  are  its  pauper  parents  ;  keep  the 
children  separate  ;  educate  them  ;  give  them  better  principles  ; 
let  them  see  better  examples  ;  or  pauperism  will  descend  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  let  the  Workhouse  be  to  them  a 
boarding  school,  in  which  they  may  be  under  the  care  of  the 
schoolmaster,  without  the  interference  of  parents.  In  the  in- 
dustrial school  of  Norwood,  at  which  there  are  a  thousand  chil- 
dren, the  spirit  of  the  age  requires  that  the  parents  be  per- 
mitted to  come  and  see  them,  the  consequence  of  which,  the 
master  informed  me,  is  that  women,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
visit  their  children,  and  sometimes  so  drunk  are  they,  that  they 
do  not  kno\N»  their  own  children,  but  laying  hold  of  other  per- 
son's children,  caress  them,  and  depart  perfectly  satisfied  that 
they  have  seen  their  own  ;  and  this  he  added,  is  the  greatest 
drawback  to  the  general  progress  of  the  children  in  good  prin- 
ciples, and  good  conduct : — "  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Work- 
house," says  a  fourth,  "  provided  the  poor  creatures  had  liberty 
to  go  out  and  breathe  the  fresli  air,  and  to  visit  their  friends." 
To  which  another  ratepayer  responds,  "  For  what  do  I  pay  poor 
rates,  but  to  prevent  begging  in  the  streets'?  If  the  guar- 
dians let  loose  upon  society  several  hundred  paupers,  with  all 
the  drunken  and  dishonest  habits,  which  unhappily  character- 
ise the  greater  part  of  them,  I  shall  say  that  they  are  not  doing 
their  duty."  "  At  all  events,"  says  a  fifth,  "  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  on  Sundays." 
"  What,"  replies  an  experienced  overseer,  "  wlien  I  have  seen 
them  return  to  tiie  Workhouse  in  a  state  of  intoxication  !  Peo- 
ple of  thf  ir  class  seldom  attend  any  place  of  worshi))  when  they 
live  at  their  own  homes;  the  greater  part  arc  aged,  infirra,  or 
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children,  for  whom  a  minister  must   be  provided,  and   why 
should  not  the  rest  listen  to  his  instructions?     As  to  conscien- 
tious scruples,  if  there  are  wortliy,  pious,  and  aged  Dissenters 
amongst  them,  let  the  congregations  to  wliich  they  belong  sup- 
port such  worthy  members,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Quakers."     "  I 
am  very  reasonable  in  my  demands,"  says  a  sixth,  "  1  require 
that  the  poor  shall  no  longer  be  fed  upon  a  dietary  that  will 
just  support  life,  but  such  food  as  is  fit  tor  their  class  of  life." 
Xow  to  this  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  reply,  on  account  of  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fit  dietary  for  that 
class.    The  parliament  made  enquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  living 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance ;  and  almost  every  Avitness   gave  a  different  answer. 
The  witnesses  were  clergymen,  and  gentlemen  who  had  served 
parochial  offices  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  questions  were, — 
What  can  a  family  earn?     Can  they  live  on  their  earnings? 
Can  they  put  by   any  thing?      "The  answer  from  Chiswick 
states  that  a  family  might  earn  _f  49a-year,  on  which  they  might 
live,  but  could  not  save."    St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  and  St.  Leo- 
nard, Foster's-lane,— family  might  earn  ^'60,  but  could  not  live 
upon  it.     St.  Botolph  without,  Aldersgate, — family  might  earn 
^63  13s.,  on  which  they  might  subsist,  but  could  not  save  any 
thing.    INIile  End,  New  Town,  and  St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  city 
of  London, — family  might  earn  ^65  ;  on  which  they  might  live, 
but  could  not  save  any  thing.     St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap, — family 
might  earn  ^78;  could  not  save,  and  cannot  ascertain  whether 
they  could  live  upon  it.    St.  James's  Westminster, — man  might 
earn  ^78  ;  besides  material  assistance  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  might  live  on  wholesome  food,  but  cannot  attempt  to  say 
whether  they  could   save.      Holy  Trinity  the  Less, — family 
might  earn  ^93;  might  live  on  spare  diet,  but  could  not  save 
anything.     INIr.  Baker,  the   coroner,  and  vestry  clerk  of  St. 
Anne's  Limehouse,  states  that  a  family  might  earn  ^100,   on 
which  they  could  live,  but  not  save.     Hammersmith, — a  family 
might  earn  ^49  8s.,  which  would  give  them  wholesome  food, 
and  they  might,  and  do  save." 

In  the  poor-house  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Reading,  the  quantity 
of  food  given  to  each  man,  every  week,  was  7lbs.  of  bread,  Sj 
lbs.  of  meat,  3  lbs.  of  vegetables,  1  lb.  9  oz.  of  cheese,  and  21 
pints  of  beer.  The  diet  lor  females  and  children  was  exactly 
the  same,  except  that  the  beer  was  only  10  pints  and  a  half  per 
week,  instead  of  21.  According  to  this  dietary,  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  six  children  would  consume  in  a  week 


Cheese ,12  lbs.  8  oz. 

?  Beer 12  gallons. 


Bread 561bs 

Meat iSlba 

Vegetables 24lbs.  1 

"Whereas,  an  independentlabourer,  with  a  wife  and  six  children, 
informed  me  that,  out  of  his  wages  of  9s.  a  week,  he  could  pro- 
vide only  bread  and  potatoes  for  his  family  ;  that  they  consumed 
a  four-pound  loaf  every  day,  and  a  peck  of  potatoes.  The 
weekly  consumption  of  this  industrious  man  and  his  family  is, 
therefore,  as  follows  : — 


Bread 28  lbs. 

Potatoes 7  pecks. 

Meat none. 


Cheese none. 

Beer none. 


There  are,  also,  in  a  Union  workhouse,  many  advantages  which 
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ihe  labourer  cannot  obtain  for  his  children.  The  children  re- 
ceive better  instruction  ;  the  sick  have  the  daily  visits  of  a 
medical  officer,  and  such  diet  as  he  may  prescribe  tor  them  ;  the 
aged  and  infirm  have  a  pint  of  tea  twice  a  day.  The  following 
statement  of  articles,  not  much  known  in  the  labourer's  cottage, 
has  been  given  me  by  the  clerk  : — 

Articles  of  luxury  consumed  in  the  Bath  Union  Workhouse 
for  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1841  : 

64llbs.  of  tea cost £148    5  0 

39^  cwt,  of  sugar -. 152    7  4 

55^  gallons  of  wine    38  17  0 

512  gallons  of  beer  29  17  4 

60  lbs.  of  arrow  root 3    0  0 

Eggs 5    7  0 

of 377   13    8 

Hence  it  happens  that,  notwithstanding  the  false  statements 
respecting  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  inmates,  many  of  those 
who  were  once  very  unwilling  to  enter  the  house,  are  afrerwards 
quite  as  unwilling  to  leave  it ;  and  that  many  persons  who  might 
provide  for  themselves  the  ordinary  food  of  a  labouring  man,  ap- 
ply for  admission  in  order  to  obtain  the  superior  food  of  the  work  - 
house.  It  is  no  argument  against  this  lo  assert  that  there  are 
prisons  in  which  criminals  fare  better  than  paupers  in  work- 
houses. It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country  that  the  assertion  is 
true  ;  but  it  would  be  no  justification  of  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  superior  manner  of  living  is  the  same  in  the 
prison  as  in  the  workhouse  ;  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter.  Ihe 
following  extract  from  a  London  paper  of  July  8,  1841.  thraws 
some  light  upon  the  effect  which  the  present  system  of  prison 
treatment  has  upon  the  poor: — 

"AN  IRISHM.\N'S  IDEA  OF  COMFORT. 

"  Matthew  Cahill,  a  poor  old  Irishman, from  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, entered  Hatton-garden  Police,  on  Tuesday,  tor  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting advice  how  to  be  passed  to  Ireland. 

"  Duke,  one  of  tlie  ushers,  informed  hitii  that  his  course  was  to  ap- 
ply to  the  overseer  of  the  parish  in  which  he  had  last  slept,  and  he 
inquired  where  he  had  slept  last. 

"  Applicant  (iu  a  broad  Irish  dialect):  1  slept  down  therein  Cold- 
bathtields. 

"  Do  you  mean  in  the  House  of  Correction  ?— Yes  ;  sure  they  may 
call  it  that  if  they  like,  but  there  is  very  little  correction  used  there, 
unless  you  call  good  atiug,  dhrinking,  and  comfortable  lodging  by 
that  name.     (A  laugh.) 

"  What  were  you  there  for? — Applicant:  Only  for  begging.  I  was 
committed  from  this  place  for  begging  abroad  therein  Russell-square, 
and  a  better  place  I  would  not  wisli  to  be  in.  and  I  wouldn't  have 
left  it  only  they  turned  me  out,  and  wouldn't  keep  me  there  any 
longer.  (Laughter.)  Its  the  finest  prison  in  all  the  world,  and  if  you 
would  send  me  back,  it  isn't  meseif  that  would  wish  to  be  sent  home. 
(Immense  laughter.) 

"Duke:  But  you  have  to  work  there,  haven't  you? — .Applicant: 
Sure,  only  what  is  good  for  your  mind  and  body,  a  little  natural  ex- 
ercise, which  gives  you  an  appetite  to  ate  and  dhrink.  what  they  give 
you  ;  and  it's  plenty  you  get  there. 

"  Duke  :  Didn't  they  put  you  on  the  tread-mill  ?— Applicant :  No  ; 
they  put  me  to  pick  oakum  in  a  comfortable  room,  with  several  others, 
and  8urc  that  was  very  nisy  to  do;  there's  many  a  gentleman's  son, 
faith,  that  would  be  glad  to  get  to  ate  and  dhrink  what  they  give 
there.  You  go  to  a  comfoitable  bed  with  blankets  tocover  you,  early, 
ami  when  you   get  up  in  the  morning  you  liave  people  to  wait  npotv 
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\oti ;  aud  tbey  give  you  halfa-pound  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  good  griiel 
tor  breakfast;  then  at  dinner  time  they  give  you  half-a-pound  of  beef 
aud  another  half-a  pound  of  bread  for  dinner,  and  you  have  the  same 
quantity  for  tea  as  for  breakfast,  and  sure  it's  in  a  fine,  open,  airy, 
healthy  situation.     (Laughter.) 

"  Duke  :  You  have  been  in  other  prisons,  then? 

"  Applicant  :  Yes,  I  am  73  years  of  age,  and  I  want  to  leave  off  beg- 
ging, and  go  home  lo  my  childer,  and  if  I  wasn't  so  old  and  my  eyes 
80  bad,  I  wouldn't  leave  off  now,  for  its  a  pleasure  to  think  of  the 
treatment  you  receive  when  you're  sent  to  such  a  place.  Sure,  when 
you're  there  you  are  the  same  as  if  you  had  your  servants  to  attend 
upon  you.  If  you're  ill,  there's  a  doctor  for  you,  and  everything  you 
want ;  and  isnt  it  better  to  be  there  with  all  these  comforts  and  con- 
vaniences,  than  to  be  outside,  and  unable  to  get  any  of  them?  (A 
laugh.) 

"  He  was  proceeding  to  give  a  further  description  of  the  beauties 
and  comforts  of  the  prison,  when  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Coombe, 
who  directed  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Clerkeuwell  workhouse,  in 
order  to  be  passed  to  Ireland,  for  which  he  thanked  his  lordship,  and 
hobbled  out  of  the  court." 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  object  to  the  treatment  of 
the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  have  never  made  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  food  and  arrangements  of  a  workhouse.  In  the  Bath 
Union,  those  who  have  gone  over  the  rooms,  seen  the  inmates, 
and  examined  their  food,  have  invariably  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  what  they  had  seen.  In  the  visitors'  book  entries  have 
been  made  by  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  and  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  speaking  in  terms  of 
approbation,  of  the  order  and  cleanliness,  the  food  and  clothing, 
and  other  advantages  of  the  liouse,  every  part  of  which  is  shown 
to  them  without  reserve,  But,  as  a  reply  to  the  objection  that 
the  treatment  of  the  inmates  does  not  partake  of  that  humanity 
which  is  required  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  I  will  insert  one  of 
these  entries,  which  has  been  recently  made  by  a  gentleman 
■who  has  made  the  subject  of  Poor  Laws  his  particular  study 
during  the  last  thirty-six  years.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  1  have  gone  over  the  house  with  the  master,  and  inspected 
its  several  departments.  As  an  hospital,  almshouse,  asylum,  and 
place  of  refuge,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration 
of  it ;  but,  as  a  workhouse  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  I  cannot  regard  it  with  the  same  approbation.  The  work  is 
trifling;  the  character,  bearing,  and  remarks  of  all  about  it, 
indicate  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  out-door  clamour  against 
the  law,  than  they  do  to  keep  the  dissipated  and  dissolute  poor 
in  order.  The  encouragement  evidently  given  to  the  scheme  of 
improving  the  condition  of  society  by  giving  the  children  of  the 
depraved  poor,  trades  and  superior  advantages,  while  those  of 
the  independent  poor  are  left  without  these  advantages,  appears 
to  me  to  be  open  to  grave  objections.  The  attachment  which 
the  young  must  acquire  to  an  establishment  where  the  gayest  of 
their  youth  has  been  passed,  must  shake  their  independence  in 
after  life,  and  make  the  workhouse  appear  in  their  eyes  as  the 
best  of  institutions.  I  have  received  every  attention  from  the 
master,  and  am  much  obliged  for  the  civility  which  has  attended 
my  visit. — J.  P^.  Bicheno,  chairman  of  the  Bridgend  and  Cow- 
bridge  Union." 

The  statement  of  articles  of  luxury  consumed  in  the  Bath 
Union  workhouse  may  have  given  satisfaction  to  those  who 
advocate  a  more  generous  mode  of  living  for  the  sick  and  infirm  ; 
there  are,  however,  men  of  great  medical  skill,  and  of  acknow- 
ledged benevolence,  who  condemn  the  same.  An  able  physician. 
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Dr.  Lovell,  of  Brentwood,  has  exerted  himself  as  a  guardian 
of  the  poor,  to  pat  a  stop  to  such  allowances ;  and  the  amiable 
and  talented' surgeon,  Mr.  Higginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  has 
strenuously  deprecated  the  practice.  In  the  month  of  May,  I 
requested  this  gentlemaa  to  give  me,  in  writing,  his  sentiments 
upon  the  subject ;  and  he  sent  me  the  following  statement : — 

"  Nottingham,  June  3,  1841. 
"  J.  Higginbottom's  opinion  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
tobacco  in  poor-houses. 

"  A  question  has  often,  of  late,  been  suggested,  whether  fer- 
mented or  spirituous  liquors  are  at  all  necessary  in  poor  houses, 
either  as  an  article  of  diet,  or  as  a  medicine. 

"  As  an  article  of  diet  common  sense  alone  will  decide.  On 
examination  of  individuals  in  a  neighbouring  poor  house,  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  establisliment,  he  found  that  sixteen  of  the 
inmates,  out  of  twenty,  had  come  there,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  consequence  of  drunkenness.  Indeed,  the  common  statistics 
of  the  country  inform  us  that  intoxicating  drink  is  the  cause  of 
three-fourths  of  pauperism.  Would  it  not  be  cruel,  then,  to 
continue  the  use  of  that  injurious  liquor  which  produces  wretch- 
edness, poverty,  and  disease,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  their 
becoming  inmates  of  the  poor  house  1 

"  As  a  medicine  it  is  totally  unnecessary.  Having  no  medi- 
cinal property,  and,  when  prescribed  by  medical  men,  can  only 
be  given  as  a  palliation,  which  may  occasionally  relieve  pain  by 
stupifying  the  nerves,  but  always  at  the  risk  of  doing  a  greater 
injury  to  the  body  and  aggravating  disease.  Intoxicating  drinks 
were  never  known  to  cure  any  disease.  Very  often  medical 
men  prescribe  them  as  a  placebo~a  Latin  word  for  "I  will 
please."  If  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  were  banished  from 
Great  Britain,  both  as  a  diet  and  as  a  medicine,  there  would  be 
but  few  paupers  in  the  land. 

"  What  I  here  advance  may  be  considered  as  the  opinion  of 
an  individual.  Let  any  medical  man,  or  those  most  conversant 
■with  intoxicating  drinks,  prove  the  contrary. 

"  It  has  been  contended  that  the  aged,  in  poor  houses,  ought 
to  continue  the  use  of  tobacco,  when  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  it,  either  in  smoking,  chewing,  or  in  the  form  of  snuff;  and 
that  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  deny  them  that  indulgence.  To- 
bacco is  a  poisonous,  narcotic,  and  pauper-making  weed  ;  not 
only  useless,  but  injurious  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  sanctioned  either  in  the  young 
or  in  the  old.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  injury 
having  been  sustained  by  leaving  it  oft"  all  at  once.  It  is  a  habit 
which  '  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth  discountenances.'  " 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  into  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Wall,  the  vestry  clerk  of  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex, 
gave,  in  evidence,  that  the  provision  in  the  workhouse,  "  is  a 
better  maintenance,  better  food,  and  better  lodging  than  u'orking  peo- 
ple and  mechanics  generally  have.  Able-bodied  persons  are  anxious 
to  come  into  the  icorkhouse.  Persons  who  come  into  the  house  in  con- 
sequence of  sick7iess  or  accident,  find  the  mode  of  living  so  much 
better  than  they  expected,  that  they  are  anxious  and  endeavour  to 
remain  there."  Such  is  already  the  case  with  the  Union  work- 
houses ;  and  such  will  be  still  more  so,  when  the  poor  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  great  advantages  which  are  there  to 
be  enjoyed. 

j"oiin  and  Janios  Keene,  Frintt-rt,  B«lh. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  AMENDED  PRAYER  BOOK  OF  166i, 

It  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever  since  the  first  com- 
piling of  her  publick  Liturgy,  to  keep  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  of 
too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much  easiness  in  admitting,  any  varia- 
tion from  it.  The  particular  forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  Rites  snd 
Ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged ;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that 
upon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  according  to  the  various  exigency 
of  times  and  occasions,  such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein, 
as  to  those  that  are  in  place  of  Authority  should  from  time  to  time  seem 
either  necessary  or  expedient. 


CONCERNING  THE  SERVICE    OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Tl-ere  was  never  any  thing  by  the  wit  of  man  so  well  devised,  or  so  sure 
established,  which  in  continuance  of  time  hath  not  been  corrupted :  as,  among 
other  things,  it  may  plainly  appear  by  the  Commo^n  Prayers  in  the  Church,  com- 
monly called  Divine  Service. 


PREFACE  TO  THE   REFORMED  PRAYER  BOOK  OF  1842, 

Encouraged  by  such  confessions  as  are  contained  in  the  preceding  passages 
of  the  possibility  of  error,  and  the  importance  of  occasional  alterations,  and 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  to  the  want  of  such  alterations,  during 
the  last  180  years,  may  be  ascribed  the  heresies  of  Puseyism,  so  flattering  to  the 
pride  and  self-importance  of  the  clergy,  and  so  hurtful  to  the  people  deluded  by 
them,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  carry  on  that  work  of  the  first  Reformers, 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  was  left  incomplete. 
And  although  it  may  be  the  province  of  Ministers  of  State  and  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church  to  bring  about  "such  changes  and  alterations  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  occasions  may  render  necessary  or  expedient,"  yet  it  must  be  through 
the  representations  of  the  clergy,  who  have  practical  experience  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  who  have  leisure  to  devise  suitable  remedies,  that  prelates  and 
statesmen  are  most  likely  to  see  such  changes  and  alterations  to  be  necessary 
and  expedient.  And,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  many  hundreds  and  probably  some 
thousands  of  clergymen,  who  feel  aggrieved  with  certain  parts  of  the  servicee 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  not  deserve 
fhe  charge  of  presumpt  on,  if  he  commends  the  present  alterations  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  all  who  may  notice  them,  and  if  he  expresses  an  earnest  hape 
that  in  due  time,  he  and  others  likeminded,  may  be  permitted  to  adopt  in  their 
respective  churches  "  The  Reformed  Prayer  Book  of  18^42." 


The  reasons  for  the  changes  which  are  made  in  the  Reformed  Prayer  Book 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  pamphlets  by  the  same  author,  each  of  which 
weighs,  with  an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounae. 

Pjactical   Suggestions  on  Cburch  Reform    ... 8th  Thousand  ....  price  Twopence. 

Clerical  Couformity  and  Church  Property  ....  13th  Thousand  ....   price  Twopence. 

Sold  by  John  Green,  l2l,  Nevgile  Strtet,  Lor  dm'';  and  S.  Gibbs,S,  Union  Sheet,  Bath. 


THE    ORDER   FOR 


MORNING    PRAYKK   ON    THE   FIRST   SUNDAY  IN   THE  MONTH. 

IT  Ai  the  beginning  of  Morning  Pniyer  the  Minister  shall  rrad  with  u  load  voice  those  sen- 
tences of  the  Scriptures  that  follmv.  And  then  he  shall  S'ly  that  which  is  written  after 
the  said  sentences.  ••  • 


When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away 
from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive. 
Ezekiel  xviii.  27. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit  ■.  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  Psalm  \\.\7. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scrip- 
ture moveth  us  in  sundry  places  to 
acknowledge  and  confess  our  mani- 
fold sins  and  wickedness ;  and  that 
we  should  not  dissemble  nor  cloke 
them  before  the  face  of  Almighty  God 
our  heavenly  Father ;  but  confess 
them  with  an  humble,  lowly,  peni- 
tent, and  obedient  heart ;  to  the  end 
that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the 
same,  by  liis  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy.  And  although  we  ought  at 
all  times  humbly  to  acknowledge  our 
sins  before  God;  yet  ought  we  most 
chiefly  so  to  do,  when  we  assemble 
and  meet  together  to  render  thanks 
for  the  great  benefits  that  we  have 
received  at  his  hands,  to  set  forth  his 
most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  his  most 
holy  Word,  and  to  ask  those  things 
which  are  requisite  and  necessar}'',  as 
well  for  the  body  as  the  soul.  Where- 
fore I  pray  and  beseech  you,  as  many 
as  are  here  present,  to  accompany 
me  ^vith  a  pure  heart,  and  humble 
voice,  unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace,  saying  after  me  ; 

^  A  general  Confession  to  be  said  of  the 
whole  Congregation  after  the  Minis- 
ter, all  kneeling. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father  ; 
We  have  erred,  and  strayed  from  thy 
ways  like  lost  sheep.  We  have  followed 
too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our 
own  hearts.  We  have  offended  against 
thy  holy  laws.  We  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 


done ;  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  And 
there  is  no  health  in  us.  But  thou,  O 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable 
offenders.  Spare  thou  them,  O  God, 
•which  confess  their  faults.  Restore 
thou  them  that  are  penitent ;  According 
to  thy  promises  declared  unto  mankind 
in  Christ  Jesu  our  Lord.  And  grant,  O 
most  merciful  Father,  for  his  sake ; 
That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly, 
righteous,  and  sober  life,  To  the  glory 
of  thy  holy  Name.     Amen. 

\\  The  following  Absolution,  or  declara- 
tion of  pardon  to  the  truly  penitent, 
shall  be  pronoxinced  by  the  Minis- 
ter alo7ie  standing:  the  people  still 
kneeling. 

Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  desireth  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  buc  rather  that  he  may  turn 
from  his  wickedness,  and  live  ;  and  hath 
given  power,  and  commandment,  to  his 
Ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  to 
his  people,  being  penitent,  the  Absolu- 
tion and  Remission  of  their  sins  :  He 
pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that 
truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe 
his  holy  Gospel.  Wherefore  let  us  be- 
seech him  to  grant  us  true  repentance, 
and  his  holy  Spirit,  that  those  things 
may  please  him,  which  we  do  at  this 
present;  and  that  the  rest  of  our  life 
hereafter  may  be  pure  and  holy  ;  so  that 
at  the  last  we  may  come  to  his  eternal 
joy  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

%  The  people  shall  ansicer  here,  and  at 
the  end  of  all  other  prayers,  Amen. 

%  Then  the  Minister  shall  kneel,  and 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  tvith  an  audible 
voice ;  the  people  also  kneeling,  and 
repeating  it  with  him,  both  here,  and 
wheresoever  else  it  is  used  in  Divine 
Service. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  As  it 
is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses. 
As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 


US.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; 
But  deliver  us  from  evil ;  For  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  The  power,  and  the  glory, 
For  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

^  Then  UJieivise  he  shall  say, 

O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips. 

Answer.  And  our  mouth  shall  shew 
forth  thy  praise. 

Minister.  O  God,  make  speed  to 
save  us. 

Answer.  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help 
us. 

^  Here  all  standing  up,  the  Minister 
shall  say, 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son  :  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

Answer.  As  it  was  ia  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  :  world  with- 
out end.     Amen. 

Minister.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Answer.  The  Lord's  Name  be  praised. 

•[  Then  the  Psalms,  from  the  Bible  ver- 
sion, as  they  are  apjjointed. 

^  Then  shall  be  read  distinctly  with  an 
audible  voice  the  First  Lesson,  taken 
out  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  is 
appointed  in  the  Calendar,  except 
there  be  proper  Lessons  assigned  for 
that  day  :  He  that  readeth  so  stand- 
ing  and  turning  himself,  as  he  may 
best  be  heard  of  all  such  as  are  pre- 
sent. And  after  that,  shall  be  said 
or  sung,  in  English,  the  Hymn  called 
Te  Deum  Laudamus. 

%  Note,  That  before  every  Lesson  the 
Minister  shall  say.  Here  beginneth 
such  a  Chapter,  or  Verse  of  such  a 
Chapter,  of  such  a  Book  :  And  after 
every  Lesson,  Here  endeth  the  First, 
or  the  Second  Lesson. 

Te  Deum  Laudamus. 

We  praise  thee,  O  God  :  we  acknow- 
ledge thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee  :  the 
Father  everlasting. 

To  thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud  •  the 
Heavens,  and  all  the  Powers  therein. 

To  thee  Cherubin,  and  Seraphin : 
continually  do  cry. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy:  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth  ; 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the 
Majesty  :  of  thy  Glory. 

The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles : 
praise  thee. 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets : 
praise  thee. 
The  noble  army  of  Martyrs :  praise  thee. 


The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  :  doth  acknowledge  thee  ; 

The  Father :  of  an  infinite  Majesty ; 

Thine  honourable,  true :  and  only  Son ; 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Comforter. 

Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory :  O  Christ. 

Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father. 

When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to 
deliver  man  :  thou  didst  not  abhor  the 
Virgin's  womb. 

When  thou  hadst  overcome  the 
sharpness  of  death :  thou  didst  open 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers. 

Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  : 
in  the  Glory  of  the  Father. 

We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  ;  to 
be  our  Judge. 

We  therefore  pray  thee,  help  thy  ser- 
vants :  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with 
thy  precious  blood. 

Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  thy 
Saints  :  in  glory  everlasting. 

O  Lord,  save  thy  people :  and  bless 
thine  heritage. 

Govern  them  :  and  lift  them  up  for 
ever. 

Day  by  day :  we  magnify  thee  ; 

And  we  worship  thy  Name :  ever 
world  without  end. 

Vouchsafe,  O  Lord :  to  keep  us  this 
day  without  sin. 

O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  :  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon 
us  :  as  our  trust  is  in  thee. 

O  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted  :  let 
me  never  be  confounded. 

^  Then  shall  be  read  in  like  manner  the 
Second  Lesson,  taken  out  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  after  that  thefoU 
ing  Psalm  : 

Jubilate  Deo.    Psal.  c. 

0  be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands : 
serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come 
before  his  presence  with  a  song,  S^'c.  <Sfe. 

^  Then  shall  be  sung  or  said  the  Apos- 
tles^ Creed  by  the  Minister  and  the 
people,  standing. 

1  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  : 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our 
Lord,  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  He  descend- 
ed into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  arose 
again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  From  thence 


he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  ;  The  Communion  of 
Saints ;  The  Forgiveness  of  sins  ;  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body,  And  the  life 
everlasting.    Amen. 

^  Then  the  Minister  shall  say, 

O  Lord,  shew  thy  mercy  upon  us. 

Answer.  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

Minister.    O  Lord,  save  the  Queen. 

Answer.  And  mercifully  hear  us 
when  we  call  upon  thee. 

Minister.  Endue  thy  Ministers  with 
righteousness. 

Answer.  And  make  thy  chosen  peo- 
ple joyful. 

Minister.     O  Lord,  save  thy  people. 

Ajiswer.  And  bless  thine  inheritance. 

Minister.  Give  peace  in  our  time, 
O  Lord. 

Answer.  Because  there  is  none  other 
that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only  thou,  O 
God. 

Minister.  O  God,  make  clean  our 
hearts  within  us. 

Ansicer.  And  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit 
from  us. 

^  Then  shall  follow  three  Collects;  the 
first  of  the  Day,  t  he  second  for  P  eace : 
the  third  for  Grace  to  live  well ;  all 
kneeling. 

^  After  the  Collect  shall  follow  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel;  and  then  the 
following  prayers. 

The  second  Collect,  for  Peace, 
O  God,  who  art  the  author  of  peace 
and  lover  of  concord,  in  knowledge  of 
whom  standeth  our  eternal  life,  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom  ;  Defend  us 
thy  humble  servants  in  all  assaults  of 
our  enemies  ;  that  we,  surely  trusting 
in  thy  defence,  may  not  fear  the  power 
of  any  adversaries,  through  the  might 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,    Amen. 

The  third  Collect,  for  Grace. 
O  Lord,  ourheavenly  Father,  Almighty 
and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  safely 
brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this  day  ; 
Defend  us  in  the  same  with  thy  mighty 
power ;  and  grant  that  this  day  we  fall 
into  no  sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind 
of  danger  ;  but  that  all  our  doings  may 
be  ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do 
always  that  is  righteous  in  thy  sight ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  the  Queen'' s  Majesty. 
O    Lord  our  heavenly   Father,   high 
and  mighty,   King  of  kings,  Lord  of 


lords,  the  only  Ruler  of  princes,  who 
dost  from  thy  throne  behold  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth  ;  Most  heartily  we 
beseech  thee  with  thy  favour  to  behold 
our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady, 
Queen  Victoria ;  and  so  replenish  her 
with  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
she  may  alway  incline  to  thy  will,  and 
walk  in  thy  way  :  Endue  her  plenteously 
with  heavenly  gifts  ;  grant  her  in  health 
and  wealth  long  to  live  ;  strengthen  her 
that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all 
her  enemies  ;  and  finally,  after  this  life, 
she  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and 
felicity  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

A  Prayer  for  the  Royal  Family. 
Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
goodness,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
bless  Adelaide  the  Queen  Dowager,  the 
Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
all  the  Royal  Family:  Endue  them  with 
thy  holy  Spirit ;  enrich  them  with  thy 
heavenly  grace ;  prosper  them  with  all 
happiness;  and  bringthem  to  thine  ever- 
lasting kingdom  ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen, 

A  Prayer  for  the  Clergy  and  People. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who 
alone  workest  great  marvels  ;  send  down 
upon  our  Bishops,  and  Curates,  and  all 
Congregations  committed  to  their 
charge,  the  healthful  Spirit  of  thy  grace 
and  that  they  may  truly  please  thee, 
pour  upon  them  the  continual  dew  of 
thy  blessing.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for 
the  honour  of  our  Advocate  and  Medi- 
ator, Jesus  Christ.     Arnea. 

%  Then  shall  follow  the  Prayers  for  the 
Parliament,  and  for  all  conditions  of 
men ;  and  the  General  Thanksgiving, 

A  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us 
grace  at  this  time  with  one  accord  to 
make  our  common  supplications  unto 
thee  ;  and  dost  promise,  that  when  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  thy 
Name  thou  wilt  grant  their  requests : 
Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires  and 
petitions  of  thy  servants,  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  them ;  granting  us 
in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy  truth, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing.   Amen. 

2  Cor.  xiii. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  ever- 
more.   Amen, 


THE    ORDER    VOR 


MOR^^ING  PRAYER  ON  THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  THE  MONTH. 


Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  gar- 
ments, and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your 
God :  for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness, 
and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  Joel'u.  13. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have  re- 
belled against  him  :  neither  have  we 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
to  walk  in  his  laws  which  he  set  before 
us.     Daniel  ix.  9,  10. 

Dearly  beloved  Brethren,* — Unto 
a  Christian  man  there  can  be  nothing 
either  more  necessa.ry  or  profitable, 
than  the  knowledge  of  holy  sciip- 
ture ;  forasmuch  as  in  it  is  contained 
God's  true  word,  setting  forth  his 
glory,  and  also  man's  duty.  And 
there  is  no  truth  nor  doctrine  neces- 
sary for  our  justification  and  ever- 
lasting salvation  but  that  is,  or  ;iiay 
be,  drawn  out  of  that  fountain  of 
truth.  Therefore  as  many  as  be  de- 
sirous to  enter  into  the  right  and 
perfect  way  unto  God,  must  apply 
their  minds  to  know  Holy  Scripture. 
And  as  drink  is  pleasant  to  them 
that  be  thirsty,  and  meat  to  them 
that  be  hungry;  so  is  the  reading, 
hearing,  searching,  and  studying  of 
iScripture  to  them  that  be  desirous  to 
know  God  or  themselves,  and  to  do 
his  will.  Let  us  therefore  search  for 
the  well  of  life  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  not 
I'un  to  the  dirty  puddles  of  men's 
tradition,  devised  by  men's  unagina- 
tion,  for  our  justification  and  salva- 
tion. \Vhatsoever  is  required  to  the 
salvation  of  man,  is  fully  contained 
in  the  Scripture  of  God.  He  that  is 
ignorant,  may  there  learn  knowledge. 
He  that  is  hard-hearted  and  an  ob- 
stinate sinner,  shall  there  find  ever- 
lasting torments,  prepared  of  God's 
justice  to  make  him  afraid,  and  to 
soften  him.  He  that  is  oppressed  with 

*  ThiB  exfaortation    ii  abridged    from    the 
firbt  homily,  wrillen  by  Archbishop  Craumcr. 


misery  in  this  world,  shall  there  find 
rehef  in  the  promises  of  everlasting 
life,  to  his  great  consolation  and 
comfort.  If  it  shall  require  to  teach 
any  truth,  or  reprove  any  false  doc- 
trine, to  rebuke  any  vice,  to  commend 
any  virtue,  to  give  good  counsel,  to 
comfort  or  to  exhort,all  these  things  we 
may  learn  jjlentifully  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. 'J'hese  books,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  much  in  our  hands,  in  our  eyes, 
in  our  ears,  in  our  mouths,  but  most 
of  all  in  our  hearts.  This  word 
whosoever  is  diligent  to  read,  and  in 
his  heart  to  print  that  which  he 
readeth,  the  great  affection  to  the 
transitory  things  of  this  world  shall 
be  diminished  in  him,  and  the  great 
desire  of  heavenly  things  shall  in- 
crease in  him.  And  there  is  nothing 
that  so  much  strengtheneth  our  faith 
and  trust  in  God,  that  so  much 
keepeth  up  innocency  and  pureness 
of  heart,  and  also  of  hfe  and  conver- 
sation, as  continual  reading  of  God's 
word.  For  that  thing,  which,  by 
continual  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
dihgent  searching  of  the  same,  is 
dee})ly  printed  and  graven  in  the 
heart,  at  length  turneth  almost  into 
nature.  And  moreover  the  eflect  of 
God's  word  is  to  comfort  the  hearts 
of  them  that  diligently  read  it,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  perform  that 
which,  of  God,  is  commanded.  It 
teacheth  patience  in  adversity,  in 
prosperity  humbleness ; — what  hon- 
our is  due  unto  God,  what  mercy 
and  charity  to  our  neighbour.  It 
sheweth  to  whom  we  shall  look  for 
help  in  all  perils,  and  that  God  is 
the  only  giver  of  victory  in  all  battles 
and  temptations  of  our  enemies, 
bodily  and  ghostly.  And  in  reading 
of  God's  word,  he  most  profiteth  not 
always  that  is  most  ready  in  turning 
of  the  book  or  in  saying  of  it  with- 
out the  book,  but  he  that  is  most 


turned  into  it ;  that  is  most  inspired 
with  the  Holy  Spirit;  most  in  his 
lieart  and  hfe  altered  and  changed 
into  that  thing  which  he  readeth ;  he 
that  is  daily  less  proud,  less  wrathful, 
less  covetous,  and  less  desirous  of 
worldly  and  vain  pleasures  ;  he  that, 
forsaking  his  old  and  vicious  life, 
daily  increaseth  in  virtue  more  and 
more.  There  is  nothing  that  more 
maintaineth  godliness  of  the  mind 
than  the  reading  or  hearing  of  God's 
word,  if  it  be  joined  to  a  good  affec- 
tion to  know  and  to  follow  God's 
will.  For  ^vithout  a  single  eye,  pure 
intent  and  good  mind,  nothing  is 
allowed  for  good  before  God,  And, 
on  the  other  side,  nothing  more  dark- 
eneth  Christ  and  the  glory  of  God, 
nothing  bringeth  in  more  blindness 
and  all  kinds  of  %dces  than  doth  the 
ignorance  of  God's  word.  Let  us, 
therefore,  thank  God  heartily  for  this 
his  great  and  special  gift ;  and  let  us 
pray  to  God,  the  only  author  of  these 
heavenly  studies,  that  we  may  speak, 
think,  beheve,  live  and  depart  hence, 
according  to  the  wholesome  doctrine 
and  verities  of  them.  And,  by  that 
means,  in  this  world  we  shall  have 
God's  defence,  favour,  and  grace, 
with  the  unspeakable  solace  of  peace 
and  quietness  of  conscience;  and 
after  this  Ufe  we  shall  enjoy  the  end- 
less bUss  and  glory  of  heaven. 
Which  that  he  may  grant  us  all,  that 
died  for  us  all,  even  Jesus  Christ,  let 
us  all  unite  in  fer\'ent  prayer ; 

^  A  Prayer  to  be  said  by  the  ivhole  Congre- 
gation, after  the  Minister,  all  kneeling. 

Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  caused 
all  holy  Scriptures  to  be  written  for 
our  learning  ;  Grant  that  we  may 
in  such  wise  hear  them,  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them, 
that  by  patience,  and  comfort  of 
thy  holy  word,  we  may  embrace, 
and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope 
of  everlasting  life,  which  thou  hast 
given  us  in  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen, 


O  Most  mighty  God,  and  mer- 
ciful Father,  who  hast  compassion 
upon  all  men,  and  hatest  nothing 
that  thou  hast  made  ;  who  wouldest 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that 
he  should  rather  turn  from  his  sin, 
and  be  saved  :  Mercifully  forgive 
us  our  trespasses;  receive  and  CHjm- 
fort  us,  who  are  grieved  and  wearisd 
with  the  burden  of  onr  sins.  Thy 
])roperty  is  always  to  have  mercy ; 
to  thee  only  it  appertaineth  to 
forgive  sins.  Spare  us  therefore, 
good  Lord,  spare  thy  people,  whom 
thou  hast  redeem.ed  ;  enter  not  into 
judgment  with  thy  servants,  who 
are  vile  earth  and  miserable  sinners  ; 
but  so  turn  thy  anger  from  us,  who 
meekly  acknowledge  our  vileness, 
and  truly  repent  us  of  our  faults  ; 
and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  this 
world,  that  we  may  ever  live  with 
thee  in  the  world  to  come  ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Then  shall  the  Minister  alone,  offer 
the  following  prayer. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  merci- 
fully hear  our  prayers,  and  spare 
all  those  who  confess  their  sins  unto 
thee  ;  that  they  whose  consciences 
by  sin  are  accused,  by  thy  merciful 
pardon  may  be  absolved ;  through 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Then  shall  be  read  the  Psalms  in  or- 
der as  they  are  appointed,  then  the  first 
Lesson  of  the  Old  Testaiyient,  and  after 
that  the  following  Psalm. 

PSAL.  19.  Cali  enarrant. 

1  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 
handywork,  i^-c.  ^"c. 

T?ien  shall  be  read  the  Second  Lesson 
out  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  after 
that  the  Psalm  following : 

PSAL.  23.    Dominus  regit  me. 
1  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall 
not  want,  ^c.  <S,'c. 

Here  followeth  the  Litany. 
O  God  the   Father,  of  heaven: 
have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sin- 
ners, Sfc.  4'C. 


Before  the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom 
shall  be  read  the  Collect  of  the  day,  and 
afterwards  the  Epistle  and  Gospel;  and 
A  Prayer  for  Unity. 

O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  Give  us  grace 
seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great 
dangers  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy 
divisions.  Take  away  all  hatred  and 
prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
hinder  us  from  godly  Union  and 
Concord :  that,  as  there  is  but  one 
Body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  Hope 
of  our  Calling,  one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  iBaptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
us  all,  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all 
of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,  united 
in  one  holy  bond  of  Truth  and  Peace, 
of  Faith  and  Charity,  and  may  with 
one   mijid   and   one  mouth  glorify 


thee;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

A  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us 
grace  at  this  time  with  one  accord  to 
make  our  common  supplications  un- 
to thee ;  and  dost  promise,  that  when 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
thy  Name  thou  wilt  grant  their 
requests;  Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the 
desires  and  petitions  of  thy  servants, 
as  may  be  most  expedient  for  them ; 
granting  us  in  this  world  knowledge 
of  thy  truth,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting.  Amen. 
2  Cor.  xiii. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us 
all  evermore.    Amen. 


THE    ORDER   FOR 

MORNING  PRAYER  ON  THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  THE  MONTH. 


I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 
St.  Luke  XV.  18,  19. 

Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servant  O  Lord  :  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  be  justified.    Psalm  cxiii.  2. 

If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us  :  but,  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness.    1  St.  John  i.  8,  9. 

Dearly  beloved  brethren, — *There 
is  no  doctrine  so  necessary  in  the 
Church  of  God  as  the  doctrine  of 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
And  verily  the  true  preachers  of  the 
gospel  have  always  in  their  godly 
sermons  joined  these  two  together. 
Now  there  be  four  parts  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  first  is,  contrition  of  heart ; 
for  we  must  be  earnestly  sorry  for 
our  sins,  and  we  must  unfeignedly 

*  This  address  is  abridged  from  tiie  Homily 
on  Repentance. 


lament  that  by  them  we  have  so 
grievously  offended  our  most  bounte- 
ous and  merciful  God,  who  so  ten- 
derly loved  us,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  die  a  most  bitter 
death  for  our  redemption.  And  verily 
this  inward  sorrow  and  grief  being 
conceived  in  the  heart  for  the  hein- 
ousness  of  sin,  if  it  be  earnest  and  un- 
feigned, is  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  as 
the  holy  prophet  Da\'id  doth  testify, 
saying.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  sjnrit :  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise. 
The  second  part  of  repentance  is, 
an  unfeigned  confession  of  our  sins 
unto  God.  Hereunto  doth  pertain 
the  saying  of  David,  I  said,  I  will  con- 
fess my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  thouforgavest  the  iniquity  of  my 
sin.  These  also  are  the  words  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  'and  just  to  for- 
give us  our  sijis,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.  The  third 
part  of  repentance  is  faith,  whereby 


we  do  take  liold  upon  the  promises 
of  God  touching  the  free  pardon  of 
our  sins ;  which  promises  are  sealed 
up  unto  us  with  the  death  and  blood- 
shedding  of  his   son  Jesus  Christ. 
For  what  would  it  profit  us  to  be 
sorry  for  our  sins  or  to  confess  om: 
offences    unless   we    do    steadfastly 
beheve  and  be  fully  persuaded  that 
God,  for  his    son    Jesus    Christ's 
sake,  will  forgive  us  all  our  sins  ? 
The  fourth  is,  an  amendment  of  life, 
or  anew  life, in  bringing  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance.     For  they  that 
do  truly  repent  must  become  altered 
and  changed ;  they  must  become  new 
creatures ;    they   must  be  no  more 
the  same  that  they  were  before.  And 
therefore  thus  said  John  the  Baptist 
unto  the  Pharisees  andSadducees  that 
came  unto  his  baptism  :     O  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to 
jieefrom  the  wrath  to  come  ?    Bring 
forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
once.     We  have  the  Ninevites  for  an 
example,  who  at   the   preaching  of 
Jonas  did  not  only  proclaim  a  general 
fast,  but  they  all  did  turn  from  their 
evil  ways.     But  above  all  other,  the 
histor)''  of  Zaccheus  is  most  notable  : 
for   being   come  unto  our   Sa\dour 
Jesus  Christ,  he  said,  "Behold,  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
poor  ;  and  if  I  have  taken  any  thing 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  hirn  fourfold."     Here  we  see 
that  after  his  repentance  he  was  no 
more   the  same  man   that  he  was 
before.    So  far  from  continuing  in  his 
unsatiable    covetousness,    or  taking 
aught  away  fraudulently  from   any 
man,  he  was  most  -svilling  to  give 
away  his  own,  and  to  make  satisfac- 
tion unto  all  them  unto  whom  he  had 
done  injury  and   ^\Tong.      Let  us, 
therefore,  hearken   to   the  voice  of 
Almighty  God,  when  he  calleth  us  to 
repentance;  let  us  not  harden  our 
hearts  as  such  men  do  who  abuae 
the  time  given  them  of  God  to  repent, 
who  turn  it  to  continue  their  pride 


and  contempt  against  God  and  man, 
who  know  not  how  much  they  heap 
God's  wrath  upon  themselves,  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  which  can- 
not repent  at  the  day  of  vengeance. 
When  we  have  offended  the  law  of 
God,  let  us  repent  of  our  straying 
fro'.n  so  good  a  Lord.  Let  us  con- 
fess our  unworthiness  before  him ; 
let  us  trust  in  God's  free  mercy  for 
Christ's  sake  for  the  pardon  of  the 
same ;  and  from  henceforth  let  us 
endeavour  to  walk  in  a  new  life, 
whereby  we  may  glorify  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  bear  in  our 
consciences  a  good  testimony  of  our 
faith;  so  that  at  the  last,  we  may 
obtain  the  fruition  of  everlasting  life, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Sa\'iour, 
Ye,  therefore,  that  do  truly  and 
earnestly  repent  you  of  your  sins, 
and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life,  follow- 
ing the  commandments  of  God,  and 
walking  from  henceforth  in  his  holy 
ways,  draw  near  with  faith,  and  make 
your  humble  confession  to  Almighty 
God,  saying  after  me — 

%  Then  shall  this  general  Confession  be 
made  by  the  Minister,  both  he  and  all 
the  people  kneeling  humbly  upon  their 
knees,  and  saying, 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Maker  of  all  things. 
Judge  of  all  men ;  We  acknowledge 
and  bewail  our  manifold  sins  and 
wickedness.  Which  we,  from  time  to 
time,  most  grievously  have  commit- 
ted. By  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
against  thy  Di^dne  Majesty,  Provok- 
ing most  justly  thy  wrath  and  indig- 
nation against  us.  We  do  earnestly 
repent.  And  are  heartily  sorry  for 
these  our  misdoings ;  The  remem- 
brance of  them  is  grievous  unto  us ; 
The  burden  of  them  is  intolerable. 
Have  mercy  upon  us.  Have  mercy 
upon  us,  most  merciful  Father ;  For 
thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.  Forgive  us  all  that  is  past; 
And  grant  that  we  may  ever  hereafter 
sen'e  and  please  thee,  In  newness  of 
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life.  To  the  honour  and  glory  of  thy 
Name;  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 

%  Then  shall  the  Minister  stand  tip,  and 
turning  himself  to  the  people,  pro- 
nounce this  Absolution. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  of  his  great  mercy  hath 
promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all 
them  that  with  hearty  repentance  and 
true  faith  turn  unto  him;  Have 
mercy  upon  you ;  pardon  and  deliver 
you  from  all  your  sins ;  confirm  and 
strengthen  you  in  all  goodness ;  and 
bring  you  to  everlasting  life ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

^  Then  shall  be  read,  from  the  Bible 
version,  the  Psalms  in  order  as  they 
are  appointed,  and  afterwards  shall 
he  read  distinctly  with  an  audible 
voice  the  First  Lesson:  taken  out  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

^  Then  shall  be  sung  or  said  the  follow- 
ing Psalm. 

Psalm  95. 

^  Then  a  Lesson  of  the  New  Testament , 
as  it  is  appointed.  And  after  thai 
the  followiny  Psalm. 

PSAL.  8.  Domini  Dotninus  noster. 

1  O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
thy  Name  in  all  the  earth :  who  hast 
set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens !  &(c.  ^'c. 

^  And  after  that,  these  prayers  follow- 
ing, all  devoutly  kneeling ;  the  Min- 
i-nter  first  pronouncing  with  a  loud 
voice, 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 
Atigwer.     And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister.     Let  us  pray. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

H  Then  the  Minister,  Clerks,  and  peO' 
pie,  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer; 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth.  As  it 
is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses. 
As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation; 
Hut  deliver  us  from  evil;  For  tliine  is 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


The  Collect. 

Almighty God,untowhomallheartsbe  J 
open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  \ 
no  secrets  are  hid ;  Cleanse  the  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  perfectly  love 
thee,  and  worthily  magnify  thy  holy 
Name;  throughChrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 

%  Then  shall  the  Minister,  turning  to 
the  people,  rehearse  distinctly  all  the 
Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  peaple 
still  kneeling  shall,  after  every  Com- 
mandment, ask  God  mercy  for  their 
transgression  thereof  for  the  time 
jyast,  and  grace  to  keep  the  same  for 
the  time  to  come,  asfolloweth. 

Minister. 

God  spake  these  words,  and  said ;  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  :  Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me. 

People.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law. 
(^c.  ^c.  And  after  the  Tenth  Corn- 
mandment — "Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  write  all  these  thy  laws  in  our 
hearts,  we  beseech  thee." 

%  Then  the  Minister  shall  say,  hear  also 
what  oz(r  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saith: 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind  :  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  And  the 
second  is  like  unto  it ;  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Almighty  Lord,  and  everlasting 
God,  vouchsafe,  we  beseech  thee,  tc^ 
direct,  sanctify,  and  govern,  both  our 
hearts  and  bodies,  in  the  ways  of  thy 
laws,  and  in  the  works  of  thy  command- 
ments ;  that  through  thy  most  mighty 
protection,  both  here  and  ever,  we  may 
be  preserved  in  body  and  soul;  through 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

^  Then  shall  follow  this  Collect  for  the 
Queen,  the  Minister  standing  as  be- 
fore, and  saying. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  we 
are  taught  by  thy  holy  Word,  that  the 
hearts  of  Kings  are  in  thy  rule  and 
governance,  and  that  thou  dost  dispose 
and  turn  them  as  it  seemeth  best  to  thy , 
godly    wisdom :    We    humbly   beseecU 
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thee  so  to  dispose  and  govern  the  heart 
of  Victoria  thy  Servant,  our  Queen 
and  Governor,  that,  in  all  her  thoughts, 
words,  and  works,  she  may  ever  seek 
thy  honour  and  glory,  and  study  to  pre- 
serve thy  people  committed  to  her 
charge,  in  wealth,  peace,  and  godliness  : 
Grant  this,  O  merciful  Father,  for  thy 
dear  Sou's  sake,  Jesus  Chirstour  Lord. 
Arnen. 

^  Then  shall  be  said  the  Collect  of  the 
Day.  And  hamediately  after  the 
Collect  the  Minister  shall  read  the 
Epistle,  saying,  The  Epistle  [or.  The 
portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the 

Epistle]  is  written  in  the Chapter 

of beginning  at  the Verse. 

And  the  Epistle  ended,  he  shall  say, 
Here  endeth  the  Epistle.  Then  shall 
he  read  the  Gospel,  (the  people  all 
standing  ttp,)  saying,  The  holy  Gospel 

is   written   in    the   Chapter   of 

beginning  at  the Verse. 

After  which  done,  the  Minister  shall  say, 

Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of 
Christ's  Church  militant  here  in  earth. 

Almighty  and  everliving  God,  who  by 
thy  holy  Apostle  hast  taught  us  to  make 
prayers,  aud  supplications,  and  to  give 
thanks,  for  all  men  ;  We  humbly  be- 
seech thee  most  mercifully  to  receive 
these  our  prayers,  which  we  offer  unto 
thy  Divine  Majesty  ;  beseeching  thee 
te  inspire  continually  the  universal 
Church  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity, 
and  concord  :  And  grant,  that  all  they 
that  do  confess  thy  holy  Name  may 
agree  in  the  truth  of  thy  holy  Word, 
and  live  in  unity,  and  godly  love.  We 
beseech  thee  also  to  save  and  defend  all 
Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Govern- 
ours  ;  and  specially  thy  servant  Victoria 
our  Queen  ;  that  under  her  we  may  be 
godly  and  quietly  governed  :  And  grant 
unto  her  whole  Council,  and  to  all  that 
are  put  in  authority  under  her,  that  they 


niay  truly  and  indifferently  minister 
justice,  to  the  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness and  vice,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  thy  true  religion,  and  virtue.  Give 
grace,  O  heavenly  Father,  to  all  Bishops 
and  Curates,  that  they  may  both  by 
their  life  and  doctrine  set  forth  thy  tru« 
and  lively  Word,  and  rightly  and  duly 
administer  thy  holy  Sacraments  :  And 
to  all  thy  people  give  thy  heavenly 
grace  ;  and  especially  to  this  congrega- 
tion here  piesent;  that,  with  meek  heart 
and  due  reverence,  they  may  hear,  and 
receive  thy  holy  Word,  truly  serving 
thee  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all 
the  dnys  of  their  life.  And  we  most 
humbly  beseech  thee  of  thy  goodness, 
O  Lord,  to  comfort  and  succour  all 
them,  who  in  this  transitory  life  are  in 
trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any 
other  adversity.  And  we  also  bless  thy 
holy  Name  for  all  thy  servants  departed 
this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear:  beseech- 
ing  thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow 
their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we 
may  be  partakers  of  thy  heavenly  king- 
dom :  Grant  this,  O  Father,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Advocate.    Ainen. 

A  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us 
grace  at  this  time  with  one  accord  to 
make  our  common  supplications  unto 
thee  ;  and  dost  promise,  that  when  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  thy 
Name  thou  wilt  grant  their  requests : 
Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires  and 
petitions  of  thy  servants,  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  them  ;  granting  us 
in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy  truth, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ererlast- 
ing.    Amen. 

2  Cor.  xiii. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  ever- 
more.    Amen. 


^  The  order  for  Evening  Prayer  for 
the  \st,  2d,  and  M  Sundays  in  the 
month,  may  be  the  same  as  the  order 
for  Morning  Prayer  for  each  of 
those  Sundays  respectively,  with  the 
following  conceptions : — 

1 .  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  to  be  omitted. 

2.  The  Lessons  and  Psalms  appointed 
for  the  Evening  Service  to  be  read. 

3.  jf^ter  the  first  Lesson,  the  ^%th  Psalm 


is  to  be  read,  and  after  the  second 

Lesson,  the  67th  Psalm. 
4.  After  the  Collect  for  the  day  shall 

follow, 
The  second  Collect  at  Evening  Prayer. 

O  God,  from  whom  all  holy  desires, 
all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do 
proceed ;  Give  unto  thy  servants  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give ;  that 
both  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey  thy 
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commandments,  and  also  that  by  thee 
we  being  defended  from  the  fear  of  our 
enemies  may  pass  our  time  in  rest  and 
quietness  ;  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen. 

The  third  Collect,  for  Aid  against  all 
Perils. 
Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord;  and  by  thy  great  mercy 
defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of 
this  night ;  for  the  love  of  thy  only  Son. 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


^  For  the  fourth  Sunday  in  the  Month, 
and  for  the  fifth  when  it  occurs,  any 
one  of  the  preceding  Services  mag  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister. 

^  The  third  Morning  Service  is  not  to 
be  used  when  there  is  a  Communion. 

^  The  Psalms  or  Hymns  which  shall  be 
sung  by  the  Choir  to  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  Minister. 

^  The  Minister  may  use  an  extemporary 
prayer  before  arid  after  the  Sermon. 


THE    MINISTRATION    OF 

PUBLIC  BAPTISM  OF  INFANTS, 

TO    BE    USED   IN   THE    CHURCH. 

^  The  People  are  to  he  admonished,  that  it  is  most  convenient  that  Baptism  should  not  be  ad- 
ministered but  ttpon  Stmdays,  iihen  the  most  number  of  people  come  together;  as  well  for 
that  the  Congregationthere  present  may  testify  the  receiving  of  them  that  be  newly  baptized 
into  the  number  of  Christ's  visible  Church  ;  as  also  because  in  the  Baptism  of  Infants  ei'ery 
Man  present  may  be  put  iri  remembrance  of  his  own  dedication  to  God  in  his  Baptism. 
Nevertheless,  (if  necessity  so  require,)  Children  may  be  baptized  upon  any  other  day. 


Hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  written 
by  Saint  Mark,  in  the  tenth  Chapter, 
at  the  thirteenth  Verse. 

They  brought  young  children  toChrist, 
that  he  should  touch  them  ;  and  his  dis- 
ciples rebuked  those  that  brought  them. 
But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much 
displeased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  took 
them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon 
them,  and  blessed  them. 

^  Theji  shall  the  Minister  say, 

O  Merciful  God,  grant  that  the  old 
Adam  in  this  Child  may  be  so  buried, 
that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  in 
him.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  carnal  affections  may 
die  in  him,  and  that  all  things  belong- 
ing to  the  Spirit  may  live  and  grow  in 
him.    Amen. 

Grant  that  he  may  have  power  and 
strength  to  have  victory,  and  to  triumph 
against  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh.     Amen. 

Grant  that  whosoever  is  here  dedica- 
ted to  thee  by  our  office  and  ministry 
may  also  be  endued  with  heavenly 
▼irtueg,  and  everlastingly  rewarded, 
through   thy   mercy,   O   blessed    Lord 


God,  who  dost  live  and  govern  all  things, 
world  without  end.    Amen. 

Almighty,  everliving  God,  whose  most 
dearly  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  did  shed  out 
of  his  most  precious  side  both  water 
and  blood  ;  and  gave  commandment  to 
his  disciples,  that  they  should  go  teach 
all  nations,  and  baptize  them  In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  Regard,  we  beseech  thee, 
the  supplications  of  thy  congregation  ; 
and  grant  that  this  Child,  now  to  be 
baptized,  may  receive  the  fulness  of  thy 
grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number 
of  thy  faithful  and  elect  children ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

^  Then  the  Minister  shall  take  the  cJiild 
into  his  hands,  and  shall  say  to  the 
friends  of  the  child, 

Name  this  Child. 

^  And  then  naming  it  after  them,  he 
shall  dip  it  in  the  Water,  or  pour 
water  upon  it,  or  sprinkle  it,  saying, 

N.  I  baptize  thee  In  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen. 

%  Then  the  Minister  shall  say. 

We  receive  this  Child  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ's  flock,  in  the  hope 
that  hereafter  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
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manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner, 
against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil ; 
and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier 
and  servant  unto  his  life's  end.    Amen. 

^  Then,  all  standing  up,  the  Minister 
shall  make  this  Exhortation  to  the 
frie^ids  of  the  child. 

Ye  must  remember,  that  it  is  your 
parts  and  duties  to  see  that  this  Infant 
may  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a 


godly  and  a  christian  life  ;  remembering 
alvi^ay,  that  Baptism  doth  represent  un- 
to us  our  profession  ;  which  is,  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  aad 
to  be  made  like  unto  him  ;  that,  as  he 
died,  and  rose  again  for  us,  so  should 
we,  who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin,  and 
rise  again  unto  righteousness  ;  contin- 
ually mortifying  all  our  evil  and  corrupt 
affections,  and  daily  proceeding  in  all 
virtue  and  godliness  of  living. 


A    CATECHISM. 


Catechist. 

Rehearse  the  Articles  of  thy  Belief. 
Answer. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  :  ^'c.  ^'c. 

Question.  What  dost  thou  chiefly 
learn  in  these  Articles  of  thy  Belief  ? 

Answer.  First,  I  learn  to  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  me, 
and  all  the  world. 

Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath 
redeemed  me,  and  all  mankind. 

Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
sanctifieth  all  the  elect  people  of  God. 
Question. 

Tell  me  how  many  Commandments 
there  be. 

Answer.    Ten. 

Question.    Which  be  they .' 
Answer. 

The  same  which  God  spake  in  the 
twentieth  Chapter  of  Exodus,  saying,  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage. 

1  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me. —  [Here  folloio  the  remaining 
Commandments.'] 

Question. 

What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  by  these 
Commandments  ? 

Answer.  I  learn  two  things ;  my 
duty  towards  God,  and  my  duty  towards 
my  neighbour. 

Question.  What  is  thy  duty  towards 
God? 

Answer.  My  duty  towards  God,  is 
to  believe  in  him,  to  fear  him,  and  to 
love  him  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my 
mind,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all  my 
strength;  to  worship  him,  to  give  him 
thanks,  to  put  my  whole  trust  in  him, 
to  call  upon  him,  to  honour  his  holy 
Name  and  his  Word,  and  to  serve  him 
truly  all  the  days  of  my  life. 


Question.  What  is  thy  duty  towards 
thy  Neighbour  ? 

Answer.  My  duty  towards  my  Neigh- 
bour, is  to  love  him  as  myself,  and  to 
do  to  all  men,  as  I  would  they  should 
do  unto  me  :  To  love,  honour,  and  suc- 
cour my  father  and  mother  :  To  honour 
and  obey  the  Queen,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  her  :  To  submit 
myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers, 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  :  To  order 
myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my 
betters :  To  hurt  no  body  by  word  or 
deed  :  To  be  true  and  just  in  all  my 
dealings :  To  bear  no  malice  or  hatred 
in  my  heart:  To  keep  my  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing,  and  my  tongue 
from  evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slander- 
ing :  to  keep  my  body  in  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity  :  Not  to  covet 
nor  desire  other  men's  goods  ;  but  to 
learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  mine  own 
living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state 
of  life,  unto  which  it  shall  please  God 
to  call  me. 

Catechist.  My  good  child,  know 
this,  that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these 
things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
Commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve 
him,  without  his  special  grace  ;  which 
thou  must  learn  at  all  times  to  call  for  by 
diligent  prayer.  Let  me  hear,  therefore, 
if  thou  canst  say  the  Lord's  JPrayer. 
Answer. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth.  As 
it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes. As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation ;  But  deliver  us  from  evil.  Amen. 

Question.  What  desirest  thou  of  God 
in  this  Prayer? 

Answer.    I  desire  my  Lord  God  our 
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heavMily  Father,  who  is  the  giver  of  all 
goodness,  to  send  his  grace  unto  me, 
and  to  all  people  ;  that  we  may  worship 
him,  serve  him,  and  obey  him,  as  we 
ought  to  do.  And  I  pray  unto  God, 
that  he  will  send  us  all  things  that  be 
needful  both  fior  our  souls  and  bodies  ; 
and  that  he  will  be  merciful  unto  us, 
and  forgive  us  our  sins  ;  and  that  it  will 
please  hira  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all 
dangers  ghostly  and  bodily  ;  and  that 
he  will  keep  us  from  all  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, and  from  our  ghostly  enemy,  and 
from  everlasting  death.  And  this  I 
trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness, through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  tJierefore  I  say,  Amen,  So  be  it. 
Question. 

How  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ 
ordained  in  his  Church  ? 

Answer.  Two  only,  as  generally  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  that  is  to  say, 
Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Question.  What  meanest  thou  by 
this  word  Sacrament  .^ 

Amnrer.  I  mean  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive 
the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof. 

Question.  How  many  parts  aus  there 
in  a  Sacrament  ? 

Anru-er.  Two  ;  the  outward  visible 
sign,  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace. 

Question.  What  is  the  outward  visi- 
ble sign  or  form  in  Baptism  ? 

Answer.  Water ;  wherein  the  per- 
son is  baptized  In  the  Na7ne  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
(jhost. 


Question.  What  is  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  ? 

Answer.  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a 
new  birth  unto  righteousness. 

Question.  What  is  required  of  per- 
sons who  desire  to  be  baptized  ? 

Answer.  Repentance,  whereby  they 
forsake  sin;  and  faith,  whereby  they 
steadfastly  believe  the  promises  of  God 
made  to  them  in  that  Sacrament. 

Question.  Why  was  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  ordained  ? 

Answer.  For  the  continual  remem- 
brance of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we 
receive  thereby. 

Question.  What  is  the  outward  part 
or  sign  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

Answer.  Bread  and  Wine,  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  received. 

Question.  What  is  the  inward  part,  or 
thing  signified  ? 

Answer.  The  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  which  are  spiritually  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Question.  What  are  the  benefits 
whereof  we  are  partakers  thereby  ? 

Answer.  The  strengthening  and  re- 
freshing of  our  souls  by  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by 
the  Bread  and  Wine. 

Question.  What  is  required  of  them 
who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper? 

Answer.  To  examine  themselves, 
whether  they  repent  them  truly  of  their 
former  sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  life  ;  have  a  lively  faith  in 
God's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  his  death  ; 
and  be  in  charity  with  all  men. 


THE    ORDER    FOR 

THE     BURIAL     OF    THE    DEAD. 

1*  The  Miniater  and  Clerks  meeting  the  Corpse  at  the  entrance  of  the  Churchyard,  and  goin 
hefi/re  it,  either  into  the  Church,  or  towarda  the  Grave,  shall  say,  or  sing. 


I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord  :  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
lielievcth  in  me  shall  never  die.  St. 
John  xi.  25,  SO". 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth.  And  though  after  my 
j'kin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  ;   whom  t  shall 


see    for    myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another.  Job  xix.  2."). 

We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothinii 
out.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lonl 
hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  Name 
of  the  Lord.  1  Tim.  vi.  7.  Job  i.  21. 
^  After  they  ore  come  into  the  Church, 

shall  be  read  one  or   both  of   thcsi' 

Psalms,  following. 

Psalm,  3'J.— Psalm,  90. 
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%  Then  shall  follow  the  Lesson  taken 

out  of  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  the 

former  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the 

Corinthians. 

1  Cor.  XV.  20. 

Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept,  S(c.,  [to  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 1 
%   When  they  come  to  the  yrave,  while 

the  Corpse  is  made  ready  to  be  laid 

into  the  earth,  the  Minister  shall  say, 

or  the  Choir  shall  sing : 

Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of 
misery.  He  coraeth  up,  and  is  cut 
down,  likeafl'iwer;  he  tieeth  as  it  were 
a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  one 
stay. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  : 
of  whom  may  we  seek  for  succour,  but 
of  thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art 
justly  displeased? 

Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy,  O  Lord 
most  mighty,  O  holyani  most  merciful 
Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of 
Ottr  hearts ;  shut  not  thy  merciful  ears 
to  our  prayer  ;  but  spare  us,  Lord  most 
holy,  O  God  most  mifjhty,  O  holy  and 
merciful  Saviour,  thou  most  worthy 
Judge  eternal,  suffer  us  not,  at  our  last 
hour,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall 
from  thee. 

^  Then,  while  the  earth  shall  be  cast 
npo-n  the  Body  by  some  standing  by, 
the  Minister  shall  say. 
Forasmuch  as  is  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God,  in  his  wise  Providence,  to  take 
out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  de- 
ceased Brother,  we  therefore  commit 
his  Wody  to  the  ground  ;  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust :  looking 
for  the  general  Resurrection,  in  the  last 
day,  and  the  life  of  the  World  to  come, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  at 
whose  second  coming  in  glorious  ma- 
jesty to  judge  the  world,  the  Earth  and 
the  Sea  shall  give  up  their  dead  ;  and 
the  corruptible  bodies  of  those  who  ftleep 
in  Him  shall  be  changed  like  unto  his 
own  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
mighty  working,  whereby  he  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 

^  Then  shall  be  said  or  suny. 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying 
unto  me.  Write,  from  henceforth 
blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  :  even  so  saith  the  Spirit;  for  they 
rest  from  their  labours. 


%  Then  tJ^  Minister  shall  say. 
Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Thy  kingdoia 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
trespasses.  As  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  uot 
into  temptation  ;  But  deliver  us  from 
evil.  Amen. 

^  Then  the  Minister  shall  say  ane  or 
both  cf  the  folio  winy  prey  er  8,  ai  his 
discretion. 

Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the 
spirits  of  them  that  depart  hence  in  the 
Lord,  and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  after  they  are  delivered  frum 
the  burden  of  tlie  flesh,  are  in  joy  and 
felicity  ;  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks, 
for  th-"  good  examples  of  all  those  thy 
servants,  who,  having  finished  their 
course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from  their 
labours.  And  we  beseech  thee,  that 
we,  with  all  those  that  are  departed  in 
the  true  faith  of  thy  holy  Name,  may 
haveourperfectconsummationand  bliss, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  in  thy  eternal 
and  everlasting  glory;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  Collect. 

O  Merciful  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life  ;  in  whom  whosoever 
believeth  shall  liye,  though  he  die  ;  and 
whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  him, 
shall  not  die  eternally ;  who  also  hath 
taught  us,  by  his  holy  Apostle  Saint 
Paul,  not  to  be  sorry,  as  men  without 
hope,  for  them  that  sleep  in  him  ;  We 
meekly  beseech  thee,  O  rather,  to  raise 
us  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  the  life  of 
righteousness ;  that,  when  we  shall 
depart  this  life,  we  may  rest  in  him  ; 
and  that,  at  the  general  Resurrection  in 
the  last  day,  we  may  be  found  accept- 
able in  thy  sight  ;  and  receive  that 
blessing,  which  thy  well-beloved  Son 
shall  then  pronounce  to  all  that 
love  and  fear  thee,  saying.  Come,  ye 
blessed  children  of  my  Father,  receive 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  :  Grant  this,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  merciful  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and 
Redeemer.    Amen. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  ever- 
more.   Amen, 
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THE    FORM    OF 

SOLEMNIZATION    OF    MATRIMONY. 

^  First  the  Banns  of  all  that  are  to  he  married  together  by  banns,  must  be  published  in  the 
(Ihurch  three  several  Sundays,  during  the  time  of  Alorning  Service  or  of  Evening  Service, 
(it  there  be  no  Morning  Set  vice  J  immediately  after  the  second  Lesson:  the  Curate  saying  ajter 

the  accustojned  manner,  

I  Publish  the  Banns  of  Marriage  between 

M.  of  —  and  N  of  — .      If  any  of  you  know 

cauBe,  or   just    impediment,   why   these   two 

persons  should  noi  be  joined  together  in  holy 

Matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it.      This  is  the 

first  {second  or  third]  time  of  asking. 

%  At  tli£  day  and  time  appointed  for  solemniza- 
tion of  Alatri'hony,  the  persons  to  be  married 
shall  come  into  Che  body  of  the  Church  with 
their  friends  and  neighbours:  and  there 
standing,  the  Man  on  the  right,  and  the  Wo- 
man on  the  left,  the  Minister  shall  say, 
Dearly  beloved,   we  are  gathered  together 

here  in  the  eight  of  God,  and  in  the  face  of  this 

congregation,  to  join  together  this  Man  and 

this  Woman   in  holy   Matrimony;  which  is 

commended  of  Saint  Paul  to   be  honourable 

among  all  men  :  and  therefore  is  not  by  any 

to  be  enterprised,  nor  taken   in  hand,  unad- 
visedly, or  lightly,  but  reverently,  advisedly, 

soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God;  into   which 

holy  estate  these  two  persons  present  come 

now  to  be  joined.     Therefore  if  any  man  can 

shew  any  just  cause,  why  they  may  not  law- 

fully  be  joined   together,  let  him  now  speak, 

or  else  hereafter  for  ever  hold  his  peace. 

%  And  also,  speaking  unto  the  persons  that 
stiall  be  7narried,  he  shall  say, 
I   require  and  charge  you  both,  as  ye  will 

answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when 

the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed, 

that  if  either  of  you  know  any  impediment, 

why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together  in 

Matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it.     For  be  ye 

well    assured,  that  so   many  as   are  coupled 

together  otherwise  than   God's  Word    doth 

allow  are  not  joined  together  by  God  ;  neither 

is  their  Matrimony  lawful. 

%Ifno  impedimetit  be  alleged,  then  shall  the 
Curate  xay  unto  the  Man, 
M. — Wilt  thou  have  this   Woman   to  thy 

wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordi- 
nance in  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony?     Wilt 

thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honour,  and  keep 

her  in  sickness  and  in  heakh  ;  and,  forsaking 

all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  bo  long  as 

ye  both  shall  live  ? 

%  The  Man  shall  answer,  1  will. 
%  Then  shall  the  Minister  say  u?ito  the 

Woman, 
A^— Wilt  thou  have  this  Man  to  thy  wedded 

husband,  to  live  together  after  God's   ordi- 
nance in  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony?    Wilt 

thou  obey  him,  and  serve  him,  love,  honour, 

and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in  health;  and, 

forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  him, 

so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live? 

*  The  Woman  shall  answer,  I  will. 
^  Then  shall  the  Minister  say, 

Who   giveth  this  Woman   to  be  married  to 
this  Man? 

^  Then  shall  they  give  their  troth  to  each 
other  in  this  manner. 

The  Minister,  receiving  the  Woman  at  her 
father's  orfrknd's  hands,  shall  cause  the 


Man  uith  his  right  hand  to  take  the  Woman 
by  her  right  hand,  and  to  say  after  him  as 
folio  wet  h, 

I  M.  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded  wife,  to  have 
and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better 
for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in   sickness 
and   in    health,  to  love  and   to  cherish,   till 
death  us  do  part,  according  to  God's  holy  ordi- 
nance J  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth. 
%  Then  shall  they  loose  their  hands  ;    and 
the  Woman,  with  her  right  hand  taking  tfie 
Man  by  his  right  hand,  shall  likewise  say 
after  the  Minister, 

I  N.  lake  thee  M.  to  my  wedded  husband, 
to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward, 
for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  to  love,  cherish,  and 
to  obey,  till  death  us  do  part,  according  to 
God's  holy  ordinance;  and  thereto  I  give  thee 
my  troth. 

^[  Then  shall  they  again  loose  their  Juin4s  ; 
and  the  Man  shall  give  unto  the  Woman 
a  Ring,  laying  the  same  upon  the  book. 
AJid  the  Minister,  taking  the  Ring,  shall 
deliver  it  unto  the  Man,  to  put  it  up- 
on tlie  fourth  finger  of  the  Woman's  left 
hand,  and  leaving  it  there,  they  shall  both 
kneel  down  :  and  the  Minister  shall  say, 

Let  us  pray. 
0  Eternal  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all 
mankind,  Giver  of  all  spiritual  grace,  the 
Author  of  everlasting  life ;  Send  thy  blessiug 
upon  these  thy  servants,  this  man  and  this 
woman,  whom  we  bless  in  thy  Name  ;  that,  as 
Isaac  and  Rebecca  lived  faithfully  together, 
so  these  persons  may  surely  perform  and  keep 
the  vow  and  the  covenant  betwixt  them  made, 
(whereof  this  Ring  given  and  received  is  u 
token  and  pledge,)  and  may  ever  remaiu  iu 
perfect  love  and  peace  together,  and  live  accor- 
ding to  thy  laws  ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
J.ord,  Amen, 

If  Thtn  sliallthc  Minister  join  their  right  hands 
together,  and  say. 
Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder. 

IT  Then    shall   the    Minister    speak  unto  the 
people. 
Forasmuch  as    M.  and  N.  have  consented 
together  in  holy  wedlock,  and  have  witnessed 
the  same  before  God  and  this  company,  aud 
thereto  have  given    and   pledged   their  troth 
either  to  other,  aud  have  declared  the   same 
by  giving  aud  receiving  of  a  Kiug,  aud  joining 
of  hands;  1  pronounce  that  they  be  Man  and 
^Vife  together,  in  the  oame  of  the  Fatber,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
^  And  the  Minister  shall  add  this  Blessing . 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  bless,  preserve,  and  keep  you ;  the  Lord 
mercifully  with  his  favour  look  upon  you  ;  and 
so  till  you  with  all  spiritual  benediction  and 
piaoe,  that  ye  may  so  live  together  in  this  life, 
that  in  the  world  to  come  ye  may  have  life 
everlasting.  Amen. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Parliament  of  1643  thus  speaks  in  a  preamble  of  an  Act  intended  to 
Reform  the  Liturgy  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 

""Whereas,  amongst  the  infinite  blessings  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  nation, 
none  is  nor  can  be  more  dear  unto  us  than  the  purity  of  our  religion  ;  and  for 
that  as  yet  many  things  remain  in  the  Liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Church,  which  do  necessarily  require  a  further  and  more  perfect  reformation 
than  as  yet  hath  been  attained,  *  *  *  they  are  resolved  that  the  same  shall 
be  taken  away  ;  and  that  such  a  government  shall  be  settled  in  the  Church  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad,"  &c. 

Lord  Bacon  thus  speaks — "  To  my  lords,  the  bishops,  I  say,  that  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  an  indifferent  person,  in  standing  so 
precisely,  in  altering  nothing.  Laws  not  refreshed  with  new  laws  wax  sour. 
To  take  away  abuses  supplanteth  not  good  orders  but  establisheth  them.  A 
contentious  retaining  of  a  custom  is  a  turbulent  thing,  as  well  as  innovation." 
He  also  asks,  *'  Why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by  whole- 
some laws  made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in  Parliament,  devising  remedies  as 
fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief  ;  and,  contrariwise,  the  ecclesiastical  state  should 
still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time  ?" 

Locke  says — "  The  Church,  in  the  days  of  Edward  VL,  did  more  to  a  full 
reformation  in  two  years,  than  has  been  done  in  cne  hundred  years  since  ;  and 
though  that  Church  and  this  have  the  same  name  of  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  I  imagine  the  Dissenters  think  they  are  under  far  different  churchmen  ; 
and  do  very  much  doubt  whether  the  conduct  of  these  now,  and  of  those  then, 
tend  both  the  same  way."  "The  Reformers  did  not  so  much  contend  for  as 
against  ceremonies." 

Bishop  Burnet  says — "  The  requiring  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
is  a  great  imposition.  *  *  *  The  greater  part  subscribe  to  them  without 
even  examining  them  ;  and  others  do  it,  though  they  can  hardly  satisfy  their 
consciences  about  some  things  in  them."  "  Our  worship  is  the  jierfectest  com- 
position of  devotion  that  we  find  in  any  Church  ancient  or  modern  ;  yet  the 
corrections  that  were  agreed  to  by  a  deputation  of  bishops  and  divines,  in  the 
year  1689,  would  make  the  whole  frame  of  our  Liturgy  still  more  perfect,  and 
will.  I  hope,  some  time  or  other,  be  better  entertained  than  they  were  then." 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  proposes  a  variety  of  liberal  reforms. 

Milton,  the  writer  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  says,  "  What  harm  the  excess 
thereof  (i.e.  wealth)  brought  to  the  Church,  perhaps  was  not  found  by  experience 
till  the  days  of  Constantine,  who,  out  of  his  zeal,  thinking  he  could  be  never  too 
liberally  a  nursing  father  of  the  Church,  might  be  not  unfitly  said  to  have  either 
overlaid  it  or  choked  it  in  the  nursing;  which  was  foretold,  as  is  recorded  in 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  by  a  voice  heard  from  heuven,  on  the  very  day  that 
those  great  donations  and  church  revenues  were  given,  crying  aloud,  '  This  day 
is  poison  poured  into  the  church,'  which  the  event  soon  after  verified,  as 
appears  by  another  no  less  ancient  observation,  that  '  Religion  brought  forth 
wealth,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the  mother.'  " 

The  Homily  against  Peril  of  Idolatry  says,  "  They  were  then  preaching 
bishops,  and  more  often  seen  in  pulpits  than  in  princes'  palaces,  more  often 
occupied  in  his  legacy,  who  said,  '  Go  ye  into  the  vhole  ivorld,  and  preach  the 
gospel  10  all  men,^  than  in  affairs  of  princes  of  this  world.  And  as  they  were 
most  zealous  and  diligent,  so  they  were  of  excellent  learning  and  godliness  of 
life,  and  by  both  of  great  authority  and  credit  with  the  people,  and  so  of  more 
force  and  likelihood  to  persuade  the  people,  and  the  people  more  like  to  believe 
and  follow  their  doctrine." 


THE   SECOND    REFORMATION, 


OR    PROPOSALS    FOR    INSTITUTI.VG    A 


CHURCH  REFORMATION  SOCIETY, 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  in  the  Church  of  England  the  great  work  of 
Reformation,  begun  by  Oranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  others,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  left  imperfect  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  

It  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  convene  a  public  meeting  in 
London,  at  which  a  Church  Reformation  Society  shall  be  formed,  and  a 
Committee  and  office  bearers  appointed. 

In  order  to  guard  the  Society  from  the  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  men 
of  narrow  minds,  sectarian  spirit,  or  tyrannical  bearing,  to  force  their 
peculiar  creeds  and  observances  upon  their  fellow  men,  the  Society  shall 
adopt  the  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  the  public  good  as  the 
only  object  at  which  to  aim.  In  order  to  preserve  this  essential  safeguard 
of  religious  freedom,  and  this  only  guide  amongst  endless  opinions  and 
traditions,  aU  public  documents  of  the  Society  shall  contain  on  their  title 
page  the  following  portion  of  the  6th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England : 
"Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that 
whatsocA'er  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessaiy  to  salvation." 

The  objects  of  the  Church  Reformation  Society  will  be,  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  England  ;*  to  prove  to  the 
people  that  ecclesiastical  abuses  either  cause  or  increase  all  other  social 
evils  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  them  would  facihtate  all  other  desirable 
reforms;  to  hold  meetings  and  to  dehver  lectures  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
empire ;  to  cultiA'ate  the  feelings  of  Christian  brotherhood  towards  all 
other  Protestant  Churches  and  denominations,  and  to  invite  their  coopera- 
tion ;  to  circulate  tracts;  to  furnish  information  to  the  public  press;  and 
as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  shall  have  been  proA'ided,  to  establish  a  weekly 
periodical,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Church  Reform  Gazette ;"  to  coUect, 
through  various  channels,  information  respecting  the  amount  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  with  its  use  and  abuse  in  each  locality;  to  watch  the 
progress  of  Puseyism ;  and  to  report  all  cases  of  bigotry  and  superstition, 
and  of  intolerant  and  uncharitable  proceedings  towards  dissenters;  to 
trace  the  evils  of  the  Church  to  its  wealth  and  power  and  to  its  intimate 
union  with  the  State ;  to  point  out  the  worldly  spirit,  the  selfishness,  the 
covetousness  and  ambition  which  its  lordly  titles  and  princely  emoluments 
have  introduced  amongst  the  clergy;  to  ascertain  the  number  of  intelligent 
persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  are  favourable  to  a  bold  and 
efficient  measure  of  Church  Reform  ;  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
correspondence  and  cooperation  of  all  friends  of  true  rehgion  by  fonning 

*  See  an  able  pamphlet,  recently  published,  entitled,  "The  present  State  of 
the  Church  of  England  exposed,  by  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 


local  associations  in  connexion  with  the  parent  Society ;  and  finally  to 
address  memorials  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  England;  and  to  forward 
petitions  to  her  Majesty  and  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  behalf  of 
the  glorious  work  of  the  Second  Reformation. 

In  order  to  invite  to  this  Society  men  of  enlarged  views  and  fearless 
spirit,  and  to  keep  from  it  timid  and  timeserving  persons,  the  following 
DECLARATION  contains,  in  a  plain  and  comprehensive  form,  the  principles 
and  objects  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  recommend  for  general  adop- 
tion, as  far  as  they  may  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good. 

THE    DECLARATION; 

BEING 

An  Outline  of  the  Changes  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  in  Ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  is  intended  to  be  after  the  Second  Reformation. 


1. — The  Bishops  to  be  removed  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
2. — The  titles  and  offices  of  Prelate,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Canon,  Pre- 
bendar}',  and  all  other  titles  and  offices  connected  vnth.  cathedrals,  to  be 
abolished. 

3. — ^The  titles  of  Rector,  Vicar,  and  Priest  to  be  abolished. 
4, — The  designation  of  the  clergy  to  be  Ministers  of  Religion,  Preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  Pastors  of  Congregations,  Bishops,  and  Curates. 

5. — All  patronage  to  cease  j  and  an  equitable  adjustment  to  be  made 
with  existing  patrons  in  such  cases  as  may  deserve  it. 

6, — The  revenues  of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals,  together  with  the  income 
of  aU  h^-ings  arising  from  tithes,  glebe  lands,  or  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

7. — The  palaces  of  bishops,  and  the  houses  of  deans  and  chapters,  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

8. — All  clergymen  who  desire  it,  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  ranks 
of  la)Tnen,  to  enter  any  other  profession,  or  to  hold  any  other  office,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  ordained. 

9. — Out  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  which  from  the  sources  above 
described,  would  exceed  six  millions  sterling  annually,  to  appropriate  two 
millions  to  the  payment  of  ministers  of  religion,  giving  to  each  an  average 
of  £200  or  £250  a-year. 

10. — ^To  recommend  all  congregations,  that  have  the  ability  and  disposi- 
tion, to  support  their  own  ministers,  and  thus  to  set  at  hberty  that  portion 
of  Ecclesiastical  income  which  had  been  allotted  to  them. 

11. — To  appropriate  the  remaining  four  millions  of  Ecclesiastical 
Revenue  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  designed — the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  repair  of  parochial  edifices,  and  the  support  of  a  school 
in  every  parish ;  and  thus  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  compulsory  religion 
and  compulsor}'  charity ;  and  to  abolish  all  Church  Rates  and  Poor  Rates. 
12. — ^l^o  transfer  the  rehef  of  the  poor  from  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the 
respective  parishes  and  congregations  to  which  they  belong ;  to  divide 
each  parish  into  districts ;  to  institute  inspectors,  after  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  deacons,  who  mav  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  the  poor, 
and  guide  the  charity  of  tne  benevolent. 


13. — ^To  set  apart  for  the  training  of  ministers  those  Colkges  in  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  which  are  called  Divinity  Colleges j 
the  object  of  whose  founders  was  more  especially  to  encourage  the  study 
of  divinity,  and  the  fellowships  of  which  can  only  be  permanently  held 
by  clergymen ;  and  in  such  colleges,  besides  a  competent  share  of  all 
other  useful  learning,  to  communicate  to  the  students  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  to  prepare 
them,  by  the  sound  principles  of  moral  and  political  science,  and  by  the 
practice  of  pubhc  speaking,  to  instruct  all  classes  of  men  in  their  duty. 

14. — To  allow  the  members  of  a  congregation  to  elect  their  own 
minister  from  amongst  those  who  have  already  been  ordained,  or  who 
shall  have  obtained  a  degree  in  such  Di^anity  College,  after  having  first 
heard  him  preach,  and  after  having  in  other  respects  satisfied  themselves 
of  his  fitness. 

15. — Instead  of  prelacy,  to  institute  a  moderate  episcopacy;  to  the  right 
understanding  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
following  circumstances.  The  diocese  of  a  Bishop,  under  the  present, 
system,  is  divided  into  Archdeaconries,  and  each  Archdeaconry  inta 
Rural  Deaneries ;  and  to  the  Rural  Dean  is  allotted  the  work  of  visiting 
each  parish,  in  order  to  inspect  the  parish  church  and  parsonage,  to  give 
directions  to  the  Churchwardens  when  anything  necessary  to  divine 
service  is  wanting  or  out  of  repair,  and  to  report  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  the  state  of  things,  and  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
directions  given  in  former  years.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  ordination^ 
granting  of  licences,  and  a  triennial  visitation  to  the  chief  towns  of  the 
diocese,  and  delivering  at  each  a  charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Rural  Dean- 
ery, the  oversight  of  parishes  and  the  duties  of  overseer  or  bishop,  as  regards 
the  vast  majority  of  small  towns  and  villages,  are  committed  to  the  Rural 
Dean.  In  the  early  times  of  theChristian Church, abishopwas the  pastor  of 
one  congregation ;  but  when  the  population  increased,  the  people,  not 
liking  to  cut  off  all  connexion  with  their  beloved  pastor,  erected  other- 
edifices  in  the  neighbouring  villages  as  chapels  of  ease  to  the  mother 
church,  the  ministers  of  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
the  mother  church  ;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  a  diocese,  and  the  gradual 
change  from  parochial  to  diocesan  episcopacy.  This  episcopacy  in  its 
second  stage,  before  the  adventitious  appendages  of  wealth  and  power 
were  added,  more  nearly  resembled,  in  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  a 
rural  deanery  of  modern  times  than  a  diocese ;  and  there  can  be  no 
way  of  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  episcopacy  so  easy  as  by  forming 
each  rural  deanery  into  an  episcopal  district.  For  example,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  comprises  the  whole  county  of  Somerset,  there 
are  three  Archdeaconries,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Taunton.  In  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Wells  there  are  six  rural  deaneries.  In  the  deanery  of  Frome, 
which  is  one  of  the  six,  there  are  about  fifty-three  parishes ;  one  half  of 
which  are  inspected  annually  by  the  Rural  Dean,  and  the  other  half  by 
another  clergyman  who  acts  as  his  deputy.  Whilst  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  receives  £5000  a-year,  the  rm'al  dean,  who  performs  the  work  of 
annual  inspector,  receives  no  emolmnent,  but  sufiTers  pecuniar)"  loss ;  and 
it  is  the  declared  opinion  of  some  who  hold  this  office,  that  it  ought  to  be 
held  annually  by  all  the  incumbents  in  rotation.  If,  therefore,  in  a  district 
containing  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  forty  parishes,  the  ministers 
of  rehgion,  accompanied  by  the  chiu'chwardens,  were  to  meet  and  elect  one 


of  their  number,  being  a  minister  of  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  as 
their  bishop,  either  for  one  year  or  for  a  term  of  years,  a  moderate  and 
salutar)'  episcopacy  might  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  present  system. 

16. — The  duties  of  a  bishop  to  be,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  clergy; 
to  visit  ever}'  parish  within  his  jurisdiction,  at  least  once  a-year ;  to  preach 
in  the  church ;  pubhcly  to  set  apart  for  his  office  the  minister  whom  the 
members  of  the  congregation  have  chosen ;  to  visit  the  parochial  schools  ; 
to  examine  the  progress  of  the  children ;  to  enquire  into  the  progress  of 
rehgious  and  charitable  institutions ;  to  obsen-e  the  state  of  the  poor ;  to 
inspect  the  parish  church  and  the  parsonage ;  to  give  suitable  ad\'ice  to  the 
minister  and  office  bearers  of  the  church ;  to  decide  any  case  which  the 
people  may  have  left  to  his  arbitration  ;  and  to  prepare  an  annual  report  of 
the  state  of  each  parish. 

17. — That  a  ^^Titten  invitation,  signed  by  the  majorit)'  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  shall  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  election,  and  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  the  bishop  to  appoint,  set  apart,  or  license  that  minister ;  such 
Avritten  in^^tation  to  be  after  the  foUoAving  manner : — "We,  the  undersigned, 

being  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  taking  into 

our  consideration  the  destitute  state  of  the  congregation  of  the  parish 
church  of  the  said  parish,  through  the  want  of  a  gospel  ministry  among  us, 

occasioned  by  the  death  (or  removal)  of  our  late  pastor ,  and  being 

satisfied  with  the  learning,  abihties,  and  other  good  quahfications  of  you 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  having  heard  you  preach  to  our  satisfac- 
tion and  edification,  do  hereby  imdte  and  call  you,  the  said ,  to  come 

and  labour  amongst  us  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  hereby  promi- 
sing you  all  due  respect  and  encouragement.  We  hkeA\ise  request  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  this  episcopal  district  to  use  all  proper  means  for 
making  effectual  this  our  most  cordial  call,  by  your  ordination  and  settle- 
ment among  us,  as  soon  as  the  steps  necessary  thereto  will  admit.     In 

witness  whereof,  we  subscribe  our  names  at  the  church  of ,  on  this, 

the day  of ,  in  the  year ." 

18. — The  clergy  to  meet  quarterly  for  mutual  advice  and  counsel ;  to 
hear  complaints  against  those  of  their  own  body  who  may  have  caused 
scandal,  or  who  may  be  at  variance  with  their  people  ;  and  toVeceive 
the  report  of  the  bishop  respecting  those  parishes  which  he  may  have 
visited  during  the  quarter. 

19. — All  the  clergy  shall  be  equal ;  nor  shall  the  bishop  be  distin- 
guished by  peculiarity  of  dress,  wealth,  or  power.  To  exercise  influence 
by  the  excellent  spirit  that  is  in  him  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  bishop  who 
would  be  approved  ;  but  neither  the  bishojjs  amongst  the  clergy,  nor 
the  clergy  amongst  the  people,  shall  exercise  lordship  over  God's  herit- 
age, but,  as  ensamples  to  the  flock,  lead  them  in  the  good  and  the  right 
way.  The  bishop  shall  be  provided  with  a  curate  during  the  term  of 
his  office. 

20. — The  clergy  may  use  or  dispense  with  the  surplice  or  gown  as  to 
them  and  their  congregations  may  seem  fit. 

21. — Ministers  may  be  permitted  to  preach  in  any  place  of  worship  to 
which  they  may  be  invited ;  and,  with  consent  of  churchwardens,  may 
invite  any  recognised  minister  of  the  iScotch,  American,  Moravian, 
Independent,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  &c.  churches  to  preach  in  their  pulpits. 

22. — In  every  congregation  those  persons  who  consent  to  take  the 
Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  faith,  and  whose  conduct  appears  to  be  guided 


by  its  precepts,  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the  Church,  and  shall 
be  enrolled  as  such  on  a  Church  list,  according  to  the  19th  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  says,  *' The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  administered;"  and  all  candidates 
for  church  membership  shall  be  admitted  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
church  members,  after  such  examination  into  their  life  and  conduct,  as 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory;  and  all  offences  which  require  discipline 
towards  any  member  of  the  church  shall  be  examined  into  by  all  the 
members,  the  minister  presiding,  and  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  members  of  each  church  to  form  a  court  of  arbitration, 
before  which  all  disputes  between  two  members  shall  be  brought,  and, 
if  possible,  settled  without  litigation. 

23.  The  Liturgy  to  be  revised  and  rendered  more  strictly  conformable 
to  Scripture,  according  to  a  jiower  ascribed  to  a  church  by  the  24th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  says, — "Every  p&rticular  or 
national  church,  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  ceremonies 
or  rites  of  the  church,  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying."  The  offices  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials,  and  the  catechism  to  be  amended;  and  until  some  more  eligible 
form  of  service  shall  have  been  prepared,  the  revised  Liturgy  set  forth 
in  the  tract  now  published,  entitled,  "The  Reformed  Prayer  Book  of 
1842,"  is  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

24. — A  general  meeting  of  the  Clergy  to  be  held  annually  in  some  one 
of  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  in  rotation;  to  which  the  clergy  of 
every  county  shall  send  their  representatives  ;  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives and  manner  of  election  to  be  left  for  future  determination.  At 
this  annual  council  the  reports  from  each  episcopal  district  shall  be  con- 
sidered; the  general  state  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad;  the  differences 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  increase  or  decrease  of  crime,  pauperism, 
and  infidelity ;  popular  fallacies  and  superstitions  ;  errors  in  pubhc  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  peace  of  the  empire  and  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  ;  to  prepare  regulations  which  shall  permit  ministers  of  distin- 
guished piety  and  discretion  to  lay  aside  the  prescribed  formularies  and 
to  offer  up  extemporary  prayer  in  the  church  ;  to  mark  the  manner  in 
which  the  voluntary  principle  in  rehgion  or  charity  operates  in  those 
parishes  which  have  undertaken  to  support  their  ministers  and  their  poor 
without  help  from  ecclesiastical  funds;  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  endow- 
ments generally  upon  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  institutions  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  other  matters  in  which  the  general  welfare  of  mankind 
demands  their  ser^^[ces,  or  in  which  they  may  by  their  prudence  and  benevo- 
lence become  benefactors  to  the  human  race,  seriously  to  consider  and 
calmly  to  discuss  these  things.  At  the  close  of  the  council  the  substance 
of  their  deliberations  shall  be  carefully  abridged,  and  forwarded  as  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  episcopal  church 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

25. — Churches  and  burial  grounds  to  be  no  longer  consecrated,  such 
consecration  tending  to  create  false  iiiipressions,  and  to  perpetuate  foolish 
superstitions  amongst  the  ignorant.  Saints'  days  to  be  left  out  of  the 
calendar  ;  and  besides  Sundays  no  days  to  be  regarded  except  Good  Friday 
and  Christmas  day.  The  Sabbath  to  be  regarded  as  the  day  of  rest  from  all 
worldly  occupations  and  care,  and  as  a  day  of  religious  worship  and  moral 
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improvement,  but  not  with  superstitious  veneration  as  among  the  Jews. 
The  Sabbath  being  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbafh,  all  works 
of  necessity  and  works  of  mercy  may  be  performed  on  that  day. 

26. — From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  the  Second  Reformation,  all  penal  laws,  canons,  acts  of  uniformity, 
and  compulsory  statutes  connected  with  religion,  shall  be  repealed.  No 
person  in  authority  shall  henceforth  make  a  distinction  between  one  man 
and  another  on  account  of  his  creed  or  mode  of  worship  ;  nor  shall  it  be 
required  of  Members  of  Parhament,  or  Town  Councillors,  or  holders  of 
any  office  in  Church  or  State,  to  take  an  oath  or  make  a  declaration  that 
they  will  protect  the  privileges  or  property  of  the  Church  from  any 
change  or  reformation  which  the  superior  wisdom  of  future  years  may 
deem  expedient ;  but  the  way  of  improvement  shall  be  left  open,  so  that 
all  persons  and  all  denominations  of  Christians  may  proceed  in  the 
search  of  truth  without  impediment. 

Those  p'ersons  who  do  not  agree  with  every  part  of  the  above  decla- 
RATiox,  but  who,  nevertheless,  desire  a  large  and  efficient  measure  of 
Church  Reform,  are  invited  to  join  the  proposed  Church  Reformation 
Society;  the  object  of  the  declaration  being  to  draw  forth  the  brave, 
to  keep  back  the  cowardly,  and  to  protect  the  consistent  members  from 
a  charge,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  document,  might  at  some 
future  time  be  made,  of  going  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the  Society. 

1^"  Each  qf  the  following  Pamphlets,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer,  weighs, 
with  an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce  .- 

PRICE    TWOPENCE    EACH. 

1.— THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND   8th  Thousand. 

2.— THE  PRAYER  BOOK  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CORN  LAWS 11th  Thousand. 

3.— RELIGION  AND  POLITICS    10th  Thousand. 

4.— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM     6th  Thousand. 

5.— REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 4th  Thousand. 

6.— CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY    13th  Thousand. 

7.— THE  PARSON'S  DREAM  AND  THE  QUEENS  SPEECH 10th  Thousand. 

8.— THE  OUTCRY  AGAINST  THE  NEV7  POOR  LAW    9th  Thousand. 

9.— THE  NEW  POOR  LAW,  ITS  EVILS,  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES..  2nd  Thousand. 

10._WANT  OF  FIDELITY  IN  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION 3rd  Thousand. 

11,— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  1..2nd  Thousand. 
12.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  2..  2nd  Thousand. 
13.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  3.. 3rd  Thousand. 
14.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ANSWERED,  Part  4..  1st  Thousand. 

15.— THE  REFORMED  PRAYER  BOOK  OF  1842 2nd  Thousand. 

PRICE    ONE    PENNY. 
16.- THE  SECOND  REFORMATION 11th  Thousand- 

Parcels  for  distribution  may  he  had,  on  application  to  the  Author,  at  half  price,  such 
application  containing  an  order  for  payment. 

SOLD  BY  JOHN  GREEN,  No.  121,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON; 
AND  SAMUEL  GIBBS,  No.  5,  UNION  STREET,  BATH. 

S.  OiBBS,  Printef,  5,  Union  Street,  Bath. 


THE 


PEOPLE'S    EIGHTS: 


AND 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 


BY  THE 


REV.  THOMAS  SPENCER,  M.A., 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Hint  on  Charterhouse^  near  Bath,  and  late  Fellow  of  St. 

John^s  College,  CambHdge. 


EIGHTH    THOUSAND. 


LONDON • 

JOHN  GREEN,  121,  NEWGATE  STREET: 
AND  SAMUEL  GIBBS,  5,  UNION  STREET,  BATH. 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

No.  17.  isi: 


THE  PEOPLE'S  RIGHTS:  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 


Discontent  is  the  grand  stimulus  to  exertion.  Dissatisfaction  with 
present  attainments  is  quite  consistent  -with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  for  the  privileges  already  enjoyed.  Men  act  according  to  the  AviD  of 
the  Creator  when  they  seek  those  higher  degrees  of  excellence  of  which 
he  has  made  their  nature  capable.  From  the  improvement  of  individuals 
will  follow  the  general  elevation  of  society,  and  the  progress  of  nations 
Mighty  nations  have  had  their  dechne  and  fall,  because  their  glory  con- 
sisted in  miUtary  splendour,  and  their  dominion  was  that  of  terror  and 
blood.  The  age  of  philosophy  has  been  succeeded  by  dark  ages,  because, 
that  philosophy  sanctioned  foolish  superstitions,  and  contained  but  little 
practical  ^^'isdom.  Yet  the  general  tide  of  intelligence  has  been  advanc- 
ing ;  the  world  has  been  learning  by  its  mistakes ;  and  still  the  average 
character  of  mankind  is  that  of  progress.  The  man  who  is  celebrated  for 
physical  strength,  and  the  nation  that  is  powerful  in  war,  \vill  still  have 
their  decline  and  fall ;  but  when  a  man  or  a  nation  seeks  prosperity  l)y 
honest  industry  and  increasing  intelligence,  there  is  reason  to  expect  sucli 
prosperity  to  be  permanent.  Plants  may  vegetate,  animals  hve,  and 
brutish  men  exist  without  consciousness  of  imperfection.  The  abject 
dependant  upon  another's  bounty, — the  helpless  being  who  relies  with 
implicit  faith  on  the  pohtical  or  rehgious  creed  of  those  around  him,  may 
rest  satisfied  with  their  lot ;  but  the  man  of  less  torpid  soul  will  strive  to 
improve  himself  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
Apostle  Paul  had  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  evils  which  he  co\ild 
not  remove  ;  having  food  and  raiment  he  was  therewith  content ;  yet, 
when  longing  after  moral  excellence,  he  exclaims,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am  !"  And,  whilst  aware  that  he  was  not  behind  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
he  could  say,  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect ;  but  I  follow  after.  Forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward 
the  mark."     Philippians  iii.  12. 

Discontent  must  not  however  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  fretful- 
ness  and  passion.  Healthful  vitality  is  not  more  distinct  from  burning 
fever  than  is  a  determined  pursuit  of  a  certain  object  from  an  angry 
violence  vrith  the  persons  who  oppose  our  progress.  None  ever  met  ^ith 
more  cruel  treatment  from  unreasonable  men  than  the  apostles ;  yet, 
when  foretelling  their  troubles,  their  Master's  command  was,  "  In 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls  :"  and  when  that  Master  himself  accom- 
plished the  great  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  his  undaunted  zeal 
was  tempered  with  mildness;  he  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Blusier- 
ing  words  and  threats  of  blood  may  proceed  from  the  bullying  dema- 
gogue, but  gentleness  of  speech  and  boldness  of  action  will  mark  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist.  Between  the  indolent  repose  in  the  midst  of 
WTong,  and  the  impatient  demand  for  right,  the  medium  is  well  detined 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  advice  to  slaves  :  "  Art  thou  called,  being  a 
servant  (slave) :  care  not  for  it :  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it 


rather."  1  Cor.  vii.  21.  As  though  he  had  said,  "Avoid  unnecessary 
anxiety  respecting  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied;  yet  if  there  be  any 
opportunity  of  removing  these  evils,  by  all  means  lay  hold  of  it ;  whilst 
you  are  slaves,  your  minds  may  be  free,  and  you  may  become  wise  and 
good  men  ;  but  since  freedom  is  more  favourable  to  mental  culture  than 
slavery,  therefore  get  it  if  you  can  !"  He  also  closely  connects  the 
seeking  advantages  for  ourselves  with  advocating  the  rights  of  other 
men.  *'  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  and 
them  which  suffer  adversity  as  being  yourselves  in  the  body."  Heb.  xiii. 
3.  That  is,  **  So  imagine  the  chain  of  the  slaves  to  be  about  your  own 
bodies,  so  feel  the  lash  as  applied  to  your  own  backs,  as  to  make  those 
strenuous  efforts  for  their  deliverance  which  you  would  wish  others  to 
make  for  you  were  you  so  situated." 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  reasons,  men  of  affluence  are  surprised 
at  the  discontent  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours.  Faring  sumptuously 
every  day,  they  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  famished  wretch  at 
their  gate.  Secured  from  all  risks  and  losses  of  trade,  from  their  high 
position  of  independent  fortune,  they  look  dovm  upon  the  restless  masses 
beneath,  and,  with  dignified  pity,  they  ask, — Of  what  can  the  people 
complain  ?  How  little  they  know  their  own  privileges  !  Do  they  not 
live  in  a  land  of  liberty,  the  very  touch  of  whose  soil  gives  freedom 
to  the  slave  ?  Is  not  the  British  Constitution,  with  its  limited  monarchy 
and  nicely  balanced  aristocracy  and  democracy,  the  wonder  of  the 
world?  Have  they  not  trial  by  jury,  and  courts  of  justice  open  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  ?  Is  there  not  a  pubhc  provision  for  the  destitute, 
so  that  no  man  can  starve  ?  Are  there  not  all  kinds  of  charitable 
institutions,  founded  and  supported  by  the  gentry  ?  Is  there  not 
a  well  endowed  establishment  to  furnish  spiritual  instruction  and  con- 
solation in  the  Poor  Man's  Church?  How  is  it  that  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  ? — It  is  because  the  British  Constitution  has  been  made  an 
instrument  of  benefit  to  the  few  and  of  oppression  to  the  many !  It  is 
because  the  balance  of  the  aristocracy  and  democracy  has  been  destroyed  j 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  intended,  as  its  name  imports, 
for  the  representatives  of  the  common  people,  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  !  It  is  because  the  courts  of  justice,  though  open  to  all, 
do,  by  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  the  law,  offer  to  the  rich  that 
redress  of  injuries  which  they  deny  to  the  poor !  It  is  because  the 
boasted  freedom  of  Englishmen  has  been  taken  from  them  by  Corn  Law^ 
and  taxes  upon  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  require  a  greater  amount 
of  labour  and  toil  than  that  which  is  exacted  from  the  slave,  and  make  it 
difficult  for  a  man,  however  diligent  in  his  business,  to  obtain  a  bare 
subsistence  for  himself  and  family !  It  is  because  the  people  begin  to 
scorn  that  public  charity  which  is  oflfered  as  a  substitute  for  public 
justice,  and  to  despise  the  men,  who,  whilst  refusing  to  remove  the 
causes  of  poverty,  offer  the  bribe  of  charity  in  order  to  keep  the  people 
quiet  in  the  midst  of  their  wrongs  !  It  is  because  the  people,  conscious 
of  a  more  sublime  destiny,  desire  better  things  for  themselves  than  to  eat 
their  daily  bread  at  the  will  of  others  !  It  is  because,  as  stewards  who 
must  one  day  give  an  account  of  what  they  have  done  for  themselves, 
and  not  of  what  others  have  done  for  them,  they  wish  to  supply  their 
present  wants  by  their  own  industry;  and  to  provide,  by  sobriety  and 
economy,  for  a  time  of  sickness  and  old  age !     It  is  because  the  Poor 


Man's  Church  has,  by  its  splendid  emoluments,  become  a  source  of 
gam  to  the  rich  ;  and  because,  unlike  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  his 
apostles,  who  pronounced  woes  upon  the  great,  and  warned  rich  men  to 
weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  were  coming  upon  them,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church  denounce  the  vices  of  the  poor,  and  allow  the  bribery 
and  unjust  legislation  of  the  rich  to  pass  without  rebuke  ;  and,  instead  of 
defendmg  the  rights  of  industry,  like  the  priest  and  levite  of  former 
days,  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

Discontent  in  England  is  even  greater  than  they  suspect  who  look 
down  upon  the  surface  of  society,  but  who  have  not  access  to  the  depths 
beneath;  and  it  will  increase  until  there  comes  a  revolution  as  great  as 
when  the  States  of  America  declared  their  independence,  unless  by 
timely  concession  of  just  rights  the  people  may  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
sweepmg  change.  This  discontent  differs  from  all  previous  discontent, 
masmuch  as  it  is  mingled  with  gloomy  desperation.  The  hopes  that 
were  raised  by  the  Reform  Bill  have  been  succeeded  by  disappointment. 
William  IV.,  when  beloved  as  the  patriot  King,  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  dismissing  his  ministry  when  they  were  endeavouring 
to  serve  the  popular  cause.  The  first  reformed  Parliament,  which  the 
nation  took  such  pains  to  elect,  was  dismissed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  before  it 
had  done  its  work.  The  people  have  not,  to  this  day,  recovered  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  that  slap  in  the  nation's  face.  It  was  of  little  use 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  election  of  representatives  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  prime  minister  to  render  their  exertion  void  by  a  dissolution. 
The  subsequent  perplexity  of  registration  courts,  joined  to  the  over- 
powering influence  of  wealth,  still  further  dispirited  the  people,  and 
prevented  the  election  of  proper  persons  to  serve  in  Parliament.  In 
their  disappointment  they  called  upon  the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  to 
provide  securities  for  the  exercise  of  their  rights  ;  but  Earl  Grey,  with 
the  timidity  of  old  age,  seemed  to  tremble  at  his  own  work,  and  peevishly 
complained  of  the  pressure  from  without.  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  intended  to  give  the  landed  interest  a  prepon- 
derance in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that  he  considered  it  a  final 
measure.  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  J.  Graham  retired  from  the  Liberal 
cabinet.  Sir  F.  Burdett  forsook  the  people,  by  whom  he  had  been 
idolized,  and  went  over  to  the  party  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  their 
enemies.  These  circumstances  induced  the  people  to  withdraw  their 
confidence  from  the  leaders  of  political  parties.  From  that  time  their 
energies  have  been  paralyzed,  and  a  suspicious  distrust  of  the  wealthy 
has  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  This  distrust  has  been  increased 
by  the  poor  becoming  poorer  and  the  rich  becoming  richer ;  leading  to 
the  natural  inference,  that  the  miserable  poverty  of  the  one  class  is  owing 
to  the  superfluous  wealth  of  another;  and  to  the  further  inference,  that 
wealth  finds  its  way  into  that  class  which  makes  the  laws,  whilst  it 
departs  from  those  who  have  no  voice  in  legislation.  It  has  become, 
therefore,  their  fixed  determination  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and 
to  require  that  the  laws  which  affect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all,  shall 
in  future  be  made  by  men  chosen  by  all.  This  discontented  spirit  is  but 
the  commencement  of  intellectual  and  political  life  ;  and,  so  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  it,  they  have  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  all 
taxes  are  paid  by  realized  property — until  the  gates  of  oflSce  and  honour 
are  thrown  open  to  the  diligent,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise.     For  these 


things  they  have  agitated  the  country,  and  although  at  public  meetings 
they  have  sometimes  added  clamour  and  confusion  to  the  expression  of 
their  wishes,  and  have  deprived  their  fellow  citizens  of  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  claimed  for  themselves,  yet  tliey  did  it  ignorantly, 
and  because  they  knew  no  better  way  of  making  known  their  sentiments. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  future  misapplication  of  popular  strength,  and 
in  order  that  victory  may  be  sure  and  speedy,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  rights  which  they  are  preparing 
to  demand;  and  that  they  devise  suitable  means  to  obtain  those 
rights.  As  a  friend  to  the  popular  cause,  determined  to  be  guided  by 
the  rule  of  right,  wherever  that  may  lead,  I  proceed  to  consider  these  two 
things  : — The  People's  Rights  :  and  hoav  to  get  them. 

I.  The  People's  Rights. — These  were  set  forth  in  general  terms 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  Declaration  j  in  which,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  applicable  to  the  present  times,  for  the  word  Kiny, 
should  be  substituted  Goverjiment,  or  Aristocracy. 

DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

"When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires,  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to 
the  separation 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  upon  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  suflferable,  than  to  right  themselves,  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the 
present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States.    To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers, 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent 
of  our  legislatures,  &c.  &c. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  recti- 
tude of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be.  free  and  independent  States  ;  that  they  are  absolved 


from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour." 

The  People's  Rights  may,  however,  be  more  particularly  declared  as — 
1.  The  right  to  earn  a  living  with  the  fewest  possible  impediments. 
The  rights  of  industry  are  the  most  important  of  all  rights,  and  an 
honest  man  will  claim  no  other  subsistence  than  that  which  he  can 
acquire  by  his  own  labour.  Cobbett,  in  his  '*  Advice  to  Young  Men," 
says — 

**  Start,  I  beseech  you,  with  this  conviction  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind,  that 
being  of  hale  body  and  sound  mind,  you  have  no  right  to  any  earthly  existence 
without  doing  work  of  some  sort  or  other ;  unless  you  have  ample  fortune 
whereon  to  live  clear  of  debt ;  and  that  even  then  you  have  no  right  to  breed 
children,  to  be  kept  by  others,  or  to  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being  so  kept. 
To  wish  to  live  on  the  labour  of  others  is,  besides  the  folly  of  it,  to  contemplate 
a  fraud,  at  the  least ;  and  under  certain  circumstances,  to  meditate  oppression 
and  robbery.  Write  it  on  your  heart,  that  you  will  depend  solely  on  your  own 
merit  and  your  own  exertions." 

And  of  himself  he  says — *'  A  father  like  ours,  it  will  be  readily  sap- 
posed,  did  not  suflfer  us  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  I  do  not  remember 
the  time  when  I  did  not  earn  my  own  living."  And  when  he  became  a 
Member  of  Parliament  he  ascribed  all  his  success  in  life  to  his  early 
habits  of  industry.  Labour  and  toil  are,  however,  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  men  in  general.  There  are  always  indolent  men  amongst  the  rich  who 
will  desire  to  live  on  State  pensions  ;  and  idle  men  amongst  the  poor  who 
will  try  to  obtain  parish  pay ;  but  the  divine  command  applies  to  all 
without  exception — "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  that  thou 
hast  to  do."  Before  a  man  complains,  therefore,  of  the  infringements 
of  the  rights  which  society  owe  to  him,  let  him  take  care  to  respect  this 
right  which  he  owes  to  them,  that  he  will  not  be  burdensome  to  them, 
but  will  support  himself  and  family  by  his  industry.  He  is  an  enemy 
to  mankind  who  would  claim  for  one  part  of  the  community  a  right  to 
subsist  upon  the  labour  or  property  of  another  part :  this  will,  in  the 
long  run,  inevitably  impoverish  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay,  and 
degrade  those  who  receive.  All  experience  shews  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  made  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  **  Every 
permanent  fund  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  from  whomsoever 
proceeding,  and  by  whomsoever  administered,  must  needs  multiply  the 
evils  it  is  intended  to  remedy." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  labours  has  a  right  to  demand  from 
society  that  there  shall  be  the  fewest  possible  iynpediments  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  his  own  living.  There  are  natural  impediments  which  are 
unavoidable,  and  which  exercise  a  salutary  discipline  over  the  human 
race,  calling  forth  contrivance  and  forethought,  and  promoting  the 
vigour  of  body  and  mind.  The  field  must  be  cultivated  before  the  bread 
can  be  eaten ;  water  must  be  got  out  of  wells,  metals  out  of  mines. 
Long  continued  rain  perplexes  the  farmer;  the  tempest  scatters  the 
ships  of  the  merchant ;  and  every  man  must  exercise  his  faculties  to 
foresee  and  provide  against  the  calamities  that  may  befal  him.     But 
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whoever  adds  to  these  difficulties  adds  to  the  primeval  curse;  and  if  he 
make  those  difficulties  so  great  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  for  a 
man  to  hye  by  his  labour,  he  takes  from  that  curse  the  merciful  promise 
that  was  included  in  it—"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread." 
Legislators  have  ever  been  interfering  with  the  rights  of  industry. 
V^hatever  ties  a  man  to  a  particular  place,  or  limits  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  any  trade  or  employment ;— whatever  confers  any  monopoly 
or  peculiar  privilege  on  some  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;— whatever  checks 
invention,  meddles  with  machinery,  or  dictates  the  rate  of  wages  — 
whatever  prevents  a  man  from  taking  his  labour  or  goods  to  the  best 
market,  or  prevents  his  getting  the  largest  amount  of  the  necessaries  of 
iite  in  return  for  his  labour  or  goods,  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  — 
whatever  makes  commerce  less  free  than  the  winds  which  blow  over  all 
lands,  or  than  the  ocean  which  washes  every  shore,  places  unnecessary 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  a  living. 

2.  The  right  to  keej)  property  when  acquired,  with  the  feicest  possible 
demands  upon  it.— The  origin  of  property  is  labour.  When  land  was 
common  the  man  who  brought  a  piece  into  cultivation,  and  bestowed 
upon  It  his  labour,  not  only  rendered  an  important  service  to  society  by 
adding  to  the  supply  of  food,  but  r.cquired  a  better  right  to  the  produce 
than  any  other  man  ;  and  if  the  chief  value  of  the  land  arose  from  the 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  it,  it  might  be  deemed  his  property  ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  house  was  the  property  of  him  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  build  it,  or  a  boat  the  property  of  him  who,  out  of  the 
timber  in  the  forest,  had  by  his  labour  and  skill  constructed  it.  Nothinff 
so  much  stimulates  labour  and  skill  as  the  institution  of  private  property. 
W  ho  would  sow  if  another  might  reap  r  Who  would  plant  trees  if 
others  might  gather  the  fruits  ?  In  all  ages  men  have  had  flocks  and 
herds  ot  their  own  rearing,  and  gardens  of  their  own  cultivating.  The 
scripture  ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  the  Divine  Being:  "Thou  shalt 
remember  the  Lord  thy  God  :  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
wealth.  Deut.  vni.  18.  And  when  the  wisest  of  men  "  went  by  the 
held  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understand- 
ing, he  did  not  complain  of  his  possessing  such  field  and  vineyard  ;  but 
that  "it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down."  Prov.  xxiv.  30 
And  although  labour  is  the  first  title  to  property,  yet  when  property  has 
been  acquired,  another  man  may  purchase  it  by  his  labour,  or  by  money, 
which  IS  the  representative  of  labour.  It  may  alr^o  be  possessed  by  free 
gift,  or  inherited  by  will ;  as  the  man  who  had  converted  a  tree  into  a 
boat,  has  a  right  to  give  or  bequeath  that  boat ;  or  if  he  has  reared  a  dog 
or  a  horse,  he  has  a  right  to  give  the  same  to  another  man.  The  recog. 
nition  of  the  right  of  property  is  as  important  to  him  that  possesses  only 
a  pig  or  a  cow,  the  furniture  of  his  cottage,  or  the  tools  of  his  labour,  as 
It  is  to  the  owner  of  the  lordly  mansion  or  the  extensive  estate.  It  in 
also  a  security  against  waste,  and  prevents  those  quarrels  respecting  the 
enjoyment  of  it  which  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  such  right 

There  must,  however,  be  some  demands  upon  property.  There  will 
^^^^^ys  be  found  bad  men  who  prefer  plunder  to  labour;  and  in  order  to 
enable  honest  men  to  attend  to  their  business,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
appoint  a  number  of  persons  to  prot<;ct  the  property  of  the  rest,  to  heav 
complaints,  and  to  decide  disputes ;  and  as  these  persons  will  be  thus 


tali  en  from  their  usual  occupation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  support  them 
at  the  public  expense.  This  is  the  origin  of  government  and  of  taxation  ; 
which  when  devoted  to  the  good  of  all,  ought  to  be  supported  by  all  in 
proportion  to  their  property.  The  expenses,  however,  of  a  just  govern- 
ment are  very  small ;  and  the  rights  of  property  require  that  the  least 
possible  amount  that  is  consistent  with  security,  and  a  sense  of  security, 
shall  be  taken  away.  Taxation  becomes  unjust,  when  those  to  whom  the 
power  of  taxing  is  entrusted  use  it  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  Taxes  raised  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  for  the 
building  of  places  of  worship,  for  the  undertaking  for  the  people  the 
education  of  their  children,  for  tlie  dispensing  of  their  alms,  for  granting 
of  pensions,  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  empire,  for  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  for  controlling  commerce,  and  for  standing 
armies  and  useless  wars,  are  so  many  infringements  of  this  right. 
Taxes  for  these  purposes  are  so  much  robbery ;  and  though  not  taken 
by  directly  seizing  upon  a  man's  estate,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  a 
robbery,  and  perhaps  still  more  impoverishing  than  the  occasional 
plunder  of  ordinary  thieves,  or  the  despotic  violence  of  lawless  tyrants ; 
because,  when  taken  in  the  shape  of  duties  upon  arLicIes  of  daily  use, 
their  plunder  is  secret  and  perpetual,  ?Jid  they  require  a  large  and 
expensive  establishment  of  officials.  Still  worse  is  it,  when  governments, 
after  getting  what  they  can  from  the  existing  generation,  borrow  of 
posterity,  and  rob,  by  means  of  a  national  debt,  the  generations  yet 
unborn.  The  rights  of  property  are  also  invaded  by  ecclesiastical, 
educational,  and  charitable  endowments,  which  not  only  become  prolific 
sources  of  corruption,  but  actually  derive  their  value  from  the  industry 
of  the  present  day,  and  are  therefore  a  tax  upon  all  other  property.  An 
estate,  for  instance,  which  has  been  left  to  a  Grammar  School,  and 
which,  when  the  testator  made  his  v/ill,  was  v/orth  £10  a  year,  but 
which  is  now  worth  £5000  a  year,  derives  its  chief  value  from  those  who 
have  built  upon  and  improved  it,  who  are  thus  made  to  give  the  produce 
of  their  labour  to  an  endowment  over  which  they  have  no  control.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  world  to  throw  off  t'ae  dominion  of  the  dead  ;  and  to 
place  the  land  under  the  entire  management  of  the  living.  The  rights 
of  property  will  allow  a  man  to  sell,  give,  or  bequeath  his  property  to 
another,  but  not  to  tie  it  up  throughout  perpetual  generations.  By 
endowments  and  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  living  are  not  only 
governed  by  the  acts  of  the  dead,  but  by  such  acts  as  those  dead,  if  now 
alive,  would  be  the  last  to  sanction.  They  whose  only  object  was  to 
push  forward  their  fellow  creatures  are  now  the  means  of  keeping  them 
back;  and  the  most  .enlightened  men  of  former  days  are  now,  in  this 
age  of  science  and  discoveries,  made  the  dispensers  of  heathen  mythology 
and  of  a  useless  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek.  These  endowments 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  State,  and,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the 
present  possessors,  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  National  Debt. 
The  very  existence  of  a  public  school,  with  an  endowment  of  £20,000 
a-year,  originally  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  most 
useful  learning  that  could  then  be  got,  but  now  appropriated  to  the 
giving  of  a  most  imperfect  and  worthless  classical  education  to  the  sons 
of  the  rich,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  land. 

3.  The  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience. — 
When  men  depute  the  work  of  keeping  order  and  of  settling  disputes  to 
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a  government,  they  do  not  thereby  imply  that  the  members  of  that 
government  are  competent  to  decide  for  the  rest  what  is  truth  in  rehgion, 
any  more  than  what  is  truth  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  or  astro- 
nomy ;  all  they  commit  to  their  charge  is  the  protecting  of  their  persons 
and  property,  whilst  they  manage  their  own  affairs,  perform  their  own 
religious  services,  and  attend  to  their  own  studies.  Even  were  govern- 
ments infalhble  as  to  their  own  views  of  religion,  they  could  not  by 
enactments  of  law  make  other  men  rehgious.  The  allegiance  of  the 
soul  is  due  to  a  higher  power,  in  whose  sight  compulsory  service  is  as 
no  service  at  all.  Religion  derives  its  character  from  the  motive,  the 
principle,  the  understanding,  and  the  affections.  It  requires  sincerity  of 
purpose,  fervency  of  zeal,  and  consistency  of  conduct;  and  cares  not 
for  the  mere  name,  the  form,  the  creed,  and  the  place.  Right  principles, 
right  feelings,  and  right  conduct,  are  not  the  results  of  legislation,  but 
of  sound  instruction,  affectionate  persuasion,  and  personal  example. 
Every  man  ought  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  so  long  as  his  obser- 
vances do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  hberties  of  other  men.  He 
has  no  right  to  attempt  to  force  his  creed  upon  other  men.  No  rewards 
should  be  held  out  to  any  one  creed  above  the  rest,  nor  penalties  attached 
to  any,  but,  in  this  solemn  matter,  men  should  be  left  to  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  All  compulsory  payments,  therefore, 
for  rehgion,  such  as  church  rates,  are  unjust ;  and  all  national  property 
dedicated  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  should  be,  with  due  consideration  to 
present  possessors,  resumed  by  the  State,  and  apphed  to  the  liquidation 
of  its  overwhelming  debt. 

4.  The  Right  to  Good  Government. — Man  has  a  right  to  that  which 
God  intended  for  him.  The  Bible  does  not  enjoin  any  particular  form 
of  government ;  we  must  therefore  adopt  other  means  of  ascertaining 
God's  intentions  "  The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God  concern- 
ing any  action  by  the  light  of  nature,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "is  to  enquire 
into  the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
happiness."  But  good  government  has,  more  than  most  things,  the 
tendency  to  promote  the  general  happiness  ;  therefore  it  is  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  may  be  claimed  by  the  people  as  a  right.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  discover  what  is  good  government.  When  the 
Israelites  became  very  numerous,  Moses  said  to  them,  "  How  can  I 
myself  alone  bear  your  cumbrance,  and  your  burden,  and  your  strife  ?" 
and  he  directed  them  to  select  fit  persons  from  among  themselves  to 
supply  his  place.  "  Take  you  wise  men  and  understanding,  and  known 
among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you.  And  ye 
answered  me  and  said,  'The  thing  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for 
us  to  do.'  "  And  he  lays  down  for  the  chiefs  so  appointed  this  admirable 
rule  of  conduct — "  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is 
with  him.  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man, 
for  the  judgment  is  God's."  Deut.  i.  12.  These  judges  of  Israel  did 
not  assert  any  claim,  to  pomp  or  wealth.  Expensive  government  was 
not  of  God's  appointment,  but  the  result  of  man's  ignorance  and  obsti- 
nacy. The  people  were  captivated  by  the  splendour  of  royalty  which 
they  beheld  in  surrounding  nations,  and  were  led  to  desire  the  institu- 
tion of  monarchy.     They  were  warned  by  the  prophet  Samuel  of  the 
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costliness  and  oppression  which  would  accompany  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  described  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  1  Sam.  viii.  1 1  ;  and  he 
concluded  with  this  prediction — '*  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day 
because  of  your  king,  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you ;  and  the  Lord 
will  not  hear  you  in  that  day."  The  experience  of  the  world  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  description  and  prediction  ; 
and  it  may  be  therefore  at  once  asserted  that  the  happiness  of  the  people 
is  not  consistent  with  absolute  monarchy. 

An  aristocracy,  or  government  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  has  been 
also  tried,  and  found  to  be  unfavourable  to  happiness.  One  tyrant  is 
bad  enough ;  but  thirty  or  three  hundred  tyrants  are  still  worse.  It  is 
an  evil  when  one  man  rules  a  people  for  his  own  pleasure  rather  than 
for  their  profit ;  but  it  is  a  greater  evil  when  hundreds  thus  serve  them- 
selves at  the  public  expense ;  when  they  meet,  there  is  a  combination  of 
tyranny ;  when  they  part,  each  goes  as  a  local  tyrant  into  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lives. 

A  republic  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  in  which  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  multitude,  which  is  bad,  both  for  the  place  in  which  it 
assembles,  which  is  ever  liable  to  public  disturbances,  and  for  the  pro- 
vinces, which  have  little  or  no  voice  in  public  aflfairs.  A  multitude, 
from  its  very  numbers,  is  incapable  of  quiet  thought,  grave  debate,  and 
calm  decision.  The  noise,  accidentally  or  intentionally  made,  prevents 
the  greater  part  from  hearing  the  matters  under  discussion  ;  meanwhile, 
a  turbulent  few,  wrought  upon  by  designing  men,  dictate  to  the  rest, 
and  record  their  crude  theories  and  violent  determinations  as  the 
decrees  of  the  majority.  The  other  kind  is  a  representative  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  people  select  a  certain 
number  from  amongst  themselves,  to  act  in  their  name,  and  whose  laws 
they  promise  to  obey.  In  the  United  States,  except  in  those  parts  in 
which  the  foul  blot  of  slavery,  left  them  by  the  mother  country,  still 
rests  upon  them,  this  system  has  worked  most  favourably  to  the  general 
happiness. 

The  British  Constitution  is  said  to  be  a  union  of  the  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  representative  government ;  but  it  is  in  reality  little  better 
than  an  aristocracy ;  the  powers  of  government  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobility,  who  control  the  monarch,  occupy  the  House  of  Lords  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  interfere  with  the 
election  of  the  rest  as  to  prevent  the  sentiments  of  the  people  from  being 
represented  in  that  House.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  said,  that 
they  expended  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  at  the  late  election.  The 
theory  of  the  British  Constitution  has  been  virtually  set  aside,  and  the 
representative  part  of  it  exists  in  little  more  than  mere  name.  If  ad- 
ditional proof  were  wanting,  the  recent  disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  most  extensive  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  of  the  sale  of  constituencies  by  private  compromise 
amongst  the  candidates,  would  furnish  amply  sufficient  evidence.  To 
this  source  must  be  traced  our  cruel  wars  and  oppressive  taxes,  our 
Corn  Laws,  which  impoverish  the  people,  and  our  Poor  Laws,  which 
pauperize  them  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  good  government,  and  the  hap- 
piness which  depends  upon  it,  cannot  be  expected  under  the  present 
system.  As  the  most  probable  means  of  securing  their  own  happines?, 
there  remains,  therefore. 
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5,  The  right  to  self-government  by  full,  fair,  and  free  representation. — 
This  right  might  be  claimed  according  to  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution.  For  if  "  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God  ;"  and 
if,  by  "  the  powers  that  be,*'  we  are  not  to  understand  any  temporary 
usurper,  whether  on  the  throne  or  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  but 
the  persons  recognized  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  then  that  House 
of  Commons,  whose  decisions  would  have  force,  must  be  a  body  of  men 
chosen  without  constraint  by  the  men  who  directly  or  indirectly  pay  the 
taxes;  and  the  present  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  votes  of 
comparatively  few,  and  those  few  prevented,  by  bribery  and  intimidation, 
from  expressing  their  real  opinions,  is  not  the  House  of  Commons 
recognised  by  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  consequently 
not  amongst  "  the  powers  that  be  that  are  ordained  of  God." 

This  right  might  also  be  claimed  according  to  the  arguments  of  those 
opponents  to  universal  suffrage,  who  maintain  that  such  persons  only 
are  entitled  to  the  franchise  as  in  the  opinion  of  society  are  most  likely  to 
exercise  it  properly;  for  how  is  the  opinion  of  society  to  be  ascertained 
but  by  asking  the  opinion  of  all  the  individual  men  of  whom  society  is 
the  aggregate  ?  And  what  would  be  the  result  of  thus  taking  the 
opinion  of  society,  but  that  every  man  would  think  it  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  vote. 

But  if  the  mil  of  God  is  the  rule,  and  if  the  tendency  to  promote  the 
people's  happiness  !;e  the  means  of  ascertaining  that  will,  it  is  not 
enough  to  refer  to  the  British  constitution  ;  the  people  have  a  right  to 
that  form  of  governmen';  which  most  conduces  to  the  general  happiness, 
whether  such  form  accords  with  the  British  Constitution  or  not.  If  then 
God  has  created  all  men  equal,  in  respect  of  rights,  so  that  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  v/itli  him  ;  and  if  his  command  is  "  to  hear  the  small 
as  well  as  the  great ;"  if  he  leads  us  to  value  men  according  to  their 
uprightness  rather  than  by  v/ealth  or  station,  when  he  says  "  Better  is 
the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  his 
ways,  though  he  be  rich,"  Prov.  xxviii.  Q;  and  again,  "  Better  is  a  poor 
and  wise  child  than  an  old  and  foolish  king,"  Eccles.  iv.  13 — then  it  is 
clear  that  the  working  classes  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  consulted  in  the 
choice  of  a  representative  as  the  wealthy  classes.  Laws  which  afFecc  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  men,  concern  all  who  possess  life,  liberty, 
or  property.  Laws  which  affect  trade  and  commerce,  and  consequently 
employment  and  wages,  affect  those  persons  most  whose  daily  bread 
depends  upon  employment  and  wages.  The  rich  man's  servants  may 
protect  his  flocks  and  herds ;  it  is  "  the  poor  man  that  has  nothing,  save 
one  little  ewe  lamb,"  that  requires  protection,  lest  the  *'  rich  man  spare 
his  own  flocks  and  herds,  and  take  the  poor  man's  lamb."  Since,  then, 
the  working  classes  are  so  deeply  interested  in  just  legislation,  it  must 
tend  to  their  happiness,  and  must  therefore  be  right,  that  they  should 
have  at  least  an  equal  voice  with  their  richer  neighbours  in  choosing 
those  who  are  to  legislate  for  them.  This  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Conference,  recently  held  at  Birmingham,  between  delegates  from 
the  middle  and  from  the  working  classes.  This  right  to  self  government 
is  thus  described  in  the  Aberdeen  Herald : — "No  person  has  any  right 
to  manage  any  portion  of  my  business  for  me  without  obtaining  my 
consent,  directly  or  by  implication.  But  the  public  business  is  my 
buijiness  as  much  as  it  is  any  other  man's.     Ergo,  no  person  has  a  right 
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to  manage  ray  share  of  the  public  business  without  leave  given  by  me, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  consenting  that  the  agent  who  is  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  my  fellow  subjects  shall  act  for  me." 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  concede  the  principles  of  self-government, 
and  yet,  through  want  of  arrangements  which  may  enable  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  to  deprive  the  concession  of  all  practical  benefit.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  principle  into  practical  operation,  six  things  are 
necessary : — 

(1).  That  every  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  disqualified  by 
insanity  or  imprisonment,  shall  have  a  vote.  It  is  objected  that  the 
people  would  not  choose  wisely;  that  a  multitude  is  fickle  and  liable  to 
be  swayed  by  artful  demagogues.  The  case  of  the  Jews  is  cited  as  an 
instance  of  this  fickleness ;  that  on  one  day  the  popular  cry,  respecting 
the  Messiah,  was  **  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,"  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  cry  was  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  and  that  they  then 
preferred  Barabbas,  a  robber,  to  him  who  had  formerly  been  the  object 
of  their  admiration.  This  objection,  however,  chiefly  tends  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  rich,  and  shows  that  when  the  })eople  looked  to  them  for  in- 
struction and  example,  they  abused  the  confidence  that  was  thus  placed 
in  them,  and,  to  gratify  their  malice,  gave  an  evil  bias  to  their  minds. 
When  acting  of  their  own  accord,  however,  we  are  told,  that  "  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly,"  and  that  they  Avished  to  make  him  their 
king,  whereas  when  they  said,  *'  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,"  we  are  ex- 
pressly informed  that  "  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multi- 
tude that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus." — Mat.  xxvii.  20, 
This  proof  of  the  influence  exercised  over  them  only  shows  that, 

(2).  In  order  to  obtain  a  wise  decision  from  the  people,  they  must 
be  delivered  from  the  influence  of  power  and  intimidation  ;  and  that,  by 
means  of  the  ballot,  they  be  allowed  to  give  a  secret  vote.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  the  world  improves,  the  class  which  now  bribes  will 
become  more  honourable,  and  the  class  which  is  bribed  more  indepen- 
dent, so  that  all  may  give  an  open  and  conscientious  vote.  In  the 
meantime,  since  no  man  has  a  right  to  know  how  another  man  votes, 
and  since  the  desire  to  know  is  from  the  base  intention  to  prcent  his 
voting  according  to  his  wishes,  therefore  there  is  nothing  disgraceful  in 
giving  a  secret  vote.  The  same  principle  which  directs  a  man  to  avoid 
ostentation  by  not  letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  doeth, 
will  justify  his  avoiding  intimidation  by  giving  a  secret  vote.  If  the 
ballot  is  disgraceful,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  men  who  have  rendered 
such  protection  necessary.  If  candidates  would  address  the  electors 
through  the  press — meet  them  at  some  convenient  place — answer  such 
questions  as  may  be  asked — but  would  neither  canvass  for  votes  nor 
allow  others  to  canvass  for  them  ; — if  they  would  oflfer  no  money  to 
purchase,  no  threat  to  compel  a  vote,  but  wait  till  the  day  of  election 
and  abide  by  the  result,  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  ballot.  The 
opposition  to  the  ballot,  however,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  gentle- 
men who,  in  their  clubs  and  public  companies,  adopt  the  ballot  as  a 
means  of  escaping  the  resentment  of  those  against  whom  they  vote. 

(3).  At  present  a  small  town  containing  two  hundred  electors  returns 
as  many  members  as  a  large  town  containing  ten  thousand,  thus  giving 
to  the  two  hundred  men  in  one  part  of  England  the  same  influence  in 
the  legislature  as  ten  thousand  men  in  another  part,  and  making  one 
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man's  vote  fifty  times  as  valuable  as  the  vote  of  another  man.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  have  fair  representation,  the  kingdom  must  be  divided  into 
districts,  each  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  amount  of 
population,  with  convenient  polling  places  in  each  district,  to  enable 
every  man  to  give  his  vote  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

(4).  And  whereas  the  requiring  that  a  Member  of  Parliament  must 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  property  is  founded  on  distrust,  implying 
that  the  people  would  elect  persons  who  are  unworthy  of  the  honour, 
whilst  in  fact  it  has  frequently  operated  to  the  admission  into  Parliament 
of  wealthy  ignorance  and  gambling  poverty;  and  whereas  the  basest  of 
men  are  sometimes  rich,  and  have  not  unfrequently  acquired  their  riches 
by  their  baseness,  whilst  the  wisest  and  best  men  are  sometimes  not 
rich  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  all  technical  qualifications,  and 
to  leave  the  people  to  select,  without  any  restriction,  the  men  whom  they 
deem  most  competent  to  act  in  their  name. 

(5).  And  since  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire — since  some  intel- 
ligent men  could  not  devote  their  time  to  the  public  service  unless  the 
means  of  support  were  provided  for  them — and  since  this  principle  has 
been  adopted  in  the  payment  of  Ministers  of  State,  Judges,  and  Ambas- 
sadors, and  was  formerly  adopted  in  paj-^ment  of  wages  to  Members  of 
Parliament  themselves, — therefore  it  is  necessary,  after  selecting  a  repre- 
sentative without  respect  to  wealth,  to  fix  out  of  public  funds  a  reason- 
able salary  for  such  representative,  deducting  therefrom  suitable  fines 
for  absence  from  dut}'. 

(6).  When  the  people's  representatives  had  assem.bled  to  do  the 
people's  work,  and  to  receive  the  people's  wages,  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  nation  if  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  were  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment before  it  had  done  its  work.  And  since  those  members  who 
doubted  their  re-election  might  wish  to  retain  their  seats  longer  than  a 
just  responsibility  will  sanction,  and  the  majority  may,  after  the  example 
of  the  long  Parliament  and  of  the  Parliament  which  extended  its  own 
duration  from  three  years  to  seven,  prolong  their  existence,  therefore  it 
becomes  necessary  to  fix  the  duration  of  Parliament.  Instead  of  a 
septennial,  some  of  the  middle  classes  would  substitute  a  triennial,  and 
the  working  classes  an  annual  Parliament ;  and  although  when  the  time 
of  decision  shall  come  the  minority  ought  to  concede  to  the  majority  on 
this  point,  yet  it  may  be  well  in  the  mean  time  to  consider  whether  a 
biennial  Parliament,  with  one  half  going  out  each  year,  would  not  aflford 
a  point  of  union  for  the  two  opinions.  It  is  desirable  to  aiFord  the 
people  once  a-year  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  :  it  is  also 
desirable  to  avoid  crude  and  hasty  legislation.  A  system,  therefore, 
that  unites  annual  elections  with  the  continuance  of  each  member  in 
office  for  two  years,  would  accomplish  both  these  purposes.  In  this 
case  each  electoral  district  would  have  two  representatives. 

All  these  arrangements  would  fail  unless  the  people  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  their  representatives  conducted 
themselves,  for  which  purpose  there  should  be  larger  accommodation 
for  the  public  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  fixed 
price  of  admission;  and  the  power  of  ordering  strangers  to  withdraw  should 
be  taken  away.  And  as  the  greater  part  of  the  people  would  not  have 
leisure  to  visit  the  metropolis  to  be  eye  witnesses  of  their  proceedings,  it 
is  desirable  that  newspapers  containing  Parliamentary  debates  should  be 
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made  accessible  to  all.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  taking  off  the 
stamp  duty,  which,  though  only  one  penny,  by  diminishing  the  sale, 
increases  the  price  by  two  pence,  and  causes  the  paper  to  be  sold  for 
five  pence,  which  would  otherwise  be  only  three  pence,  and  which 
effectually  prevents  those  newspapers  at  one  penny  or  one  halfpenny 
each,  which  are  in  almost  every  man's  hand  in  the  United  States. 

The  People's  Rights,  therefore,  are — freedom  of  industry,  free- 
dom of  trade,  freedom  of  knowledge,  freedom  of  rehgion,  and  freedom 
in  the  election  of  their  representatives.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  earn 
his  own  living  with  the  fewest  possible  obstacles  ;  to  keep  what  he  has 
earned  without  any  demands  upon  it  for  State  religion,  S-tate  education. 
State  charity,  or  useless  wars.  The  people  have  a  right  to  the  land  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  use  of  the  present  generation,  without  the  fetters  of 
primogeniture,  and"  without  the  encumbrance  of  scholastic,  ecclesiastical, 
and  charitable  endowments.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  conscience  ;  and  if  governed  at  all,  to  be  justly  and 
quietly  governed.  And  since  monopoly  makes  rogues  of  all  men,  and 
since  of  all  monopolies  that  of  power,  being  the  parent  of  all  others,  is 
the  most  grievous,  therefore  the  people  have  a  right  to  self  government 
by  their  own  representatives  ;  the  franchise  being  given  to  every  man — 
the  ballot  to  protect  the  franchise — equal  electoral  districts  to  render 
one  man's  vote  as  good  as  another's — the  right  to  select  representatives 
without  respect  to  property — the  payment  of  such  members  out  of  public 
funds — annual  elections,  and,  if  in  due  time  such  system  should  be 
approved,  by  means  of  a  biennial  parliament,  one  half  retiring  each 
year — and,  that  the  people  may  receive  intelligence  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  their  representatives,  cheap  newspapers  by  the  removal  of  the 
Stamp  duty. 

By  these  means  a  body  of  intelligent  men  would  be  convened,  with 
power  to  destroy  the  unjust  legislation  of  past  ages,  and  to  frame  a 
simple  code  of  laws  which  should  give  free  scope  to  industry  and  secure 
justice  between  man  and  man. 

II.  Hovvr  TO  GET  THEM. — 1.  By  deserving  them. — Whatever  re- 
moves the  objections  which  are  commonly  urged  against  the  people's 
rights,  tends  to  obtain  those  rights.  The  utter  unfitness  of  the  working 
classes  for  political  power  is  the  chief  objection.  The  fears  of  the  timid 
have  been  excited  by  descriptions  of  the  calamities  which  would  flow 
from  the  dominion  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  a  pauperized  mob,  a  drunken 
rabble.  It  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and 
pauperism  are  not  universal,  or  that  the  habits  of  drinking  and  smoking, 
and  the  vices  attendant  upon  the  theatre,  the  horse  race,  and  the  gambling 
tavern,  were  introduced  by  the  wealthy  and  copied  by  the  working 
classes.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sottish  ignorance  and 
brutish  vulgarity  characterize  large  numbers  of  those  classes.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  carried  confusion  and  tumult  into  public  assem- 
blies ;  and,  with  liberty  on  their  tongue,  have  denied  freedom  of  speech 
to  their  fellow  men,  and  have  put  down,  by  roaring  and  bellowing,  the 
speakers  whom  they  could  not  silence  by  argument.  Who  it  was  that 
introduced  breweries  and  distilleries,  or  that  licensed  houses  for  tippling, 
is  not  now  the  question.  It  is  for  working  men  to  see  the  evils,  by 
whomsoever  introduced,  and  to  strive,  with  persevering  energy,  to 
remove  them.     Let  not  these  faults  be  brought  against  them  by  others 
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in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  by  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. It  is  as  a  means  of  gaining  valuable  friends,  as  well  as  for  the 
welfare  of  the  parties  themselves,  that  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  self- 
reform  as  essential  to  every  other  reform  ;  and  to  assert,  that  without 
industry  and  sobriety,  without  intelHgence  and  economy,  no  political 
privileges  can  render  men  happy.  If,  however,  the  existence  of  bad 
men  amongst  them  be  an  argument  against  the  working  classes  having 
their  rights,  the  same  argument  would  hold  against  the  trading  and 
wealthy  classes.  Deceitful  practices  in  trade,  fraudulent  bankruptcies, 
profligate  conduct,  gambling,  and  vice  of  every  description,  are  too 
common  to  need  further  notice.  If  this  rule  were  applied,  all  classes 
would  be  disfranchised,  and  all  classes  made  worse  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  exercise  of  political  rights  has  a  tendency  to  civilize  man  ; 
and,  if  given  to  the  working  classes,  would  aflbrd  important  occupation 
to  the  mind,  and  fill  that  vacuum  which  now  invites  brutal  excitement ; 
it  would  give  inducement  for  self-culture  and  self-respect,  and  would 
hold  forth  to  the  mind  the  hope  of  better  days,  with  something  to  do 
for  their  attainment. 

Above  all,  working  men  must  shew  by  the  moral  means  which  they 
use  in  seeking  the  suffrage,  that  they  will  use  none  but  moral  means 
when  they  have  it.  Nothing  has  so  much  injured  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  as  the  threats  of  the  torch  and  the  dagger,  the  pike  and  the 
knife.  A  man,  whose  mind  is  familiarized  with  blood,  and  who  can 
coolly  talk  of  taking  away  human  life  in  order  to  compel  men  to  con- 
cede his  demands,  is  a  dangerous  character  in  society,  and  one  whose 
company  every  good  man  will  shun.  Violence  begets  violence.  That 
which  is  sought  by  force  may  be  lost  by  force  ;  and  if  gained,  must  be 
kept  by  force.  In  vain  the  wind  and  the  storm  tried  to  divest  the 
traveller  of  his  cloak,  whereas  the  mild  rays  of  the  sun  led  him  to  throw 
it  aside  of  his  own  accord.  He  who  complains  that  the  rich  have  been 
too  much  regarded  as  his  superiors,  ought  not  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  treat  them  as  inferiors.  He  should  regard  them  as  beings 
possessing  similar  feelings  to  his  own;  as  having  like  combativeness, 
self-esteem,  and  love  of  approbation.  With  them,  as  with  others,  **  a 
8oft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  In 
proportion  to  men's  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  will  be  their  un- 
willingness to  leave  questions  of  right  to  be  decided  by  appeals  to 
physical  force.  If  the  proposed  changes  are  for  the  good  of  all,  they 
deserve  the  approbation  of  all ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  must  be 
presented  to  their  minds  with  clearness  and  simplicity.  Time  must  be 
allowed  them  for  weighing  evidence,  and  a  candid  hearing  given  to  their 
statement  in  reply,  He  that  has  truth  on  his  side  has  a  great  advantage 
over  every  opponent,  as  he  is  not  only  emboldened  by  an  inward  con- 
sciousness of  right,  but  he  speaks  to  an  adversary  who  has  within  him- 
self a  conscience  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  reason  and 
justice.  This  is  the  power  that  turns  the  world  upside  down.  It  is  **  by 
well  doing  that  we  are  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  ;" 
and  by  using  "sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he  that  is 
of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed."  An  undeviating  regard  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  men  is  required  by  Him  whose  perpetual  commands 
are,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  "  thou  shalt  not  steal." 

In  order  to  render  himself  worthy  of  the  suffrage  a  man  should  divest 


himself  of  that  ardent  desire  for  law  making  which  has  been  so  conspi- 
cuous. He  would  involve  a  nation  in  endless  mischief  that  would 
interfere  with  the  management  of  men's  business — that  would  make 
laws  to  regulate  wages — to  tax  machinery — or  to  fix  the  price  of  food 
or  other  commodities.  The  great  thing  required  is  the  abolition  of  all 
laws  which  restrict  trade  and  commerce — which  tax  industry — which 
meddle  with  religion,  education,  or  charity — and  to  substitute  a  few 
simple  laws  for  the  preservation  of  order,  for  the  speedy  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  for  securing  to  every  man  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights. 
Trade,  religion,  knowledge,  and  charity  will  thrive  best  when  untouched 
by  the  withering  hand  of  the  State. 

The  worthy  citizen  will  cherish  in  himself  a  deep  sense  of  justice. 
He  will  not,  for  instance,  speak  of  the  National  Debt  with  that  utter 
disregard  to  public  faith,  which  has  been  sometimes  displayed.  The 
National  Debt,  it  is  true,  was  wickedly  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  an  unjust  war  ;  but  the  present  possessors  of  property  in 
the  funds  are  in  no  way  answerable  for  this.  If  they  may  be  deprived 
of  the  stock  which  they  have  purchased,  the  same  principle  would 
equally  justify  the  taking  away  from  any  man  his  land  or  houses,  inas- 
much as  it  is  certain  that  most  of  this  kind  of  property  was  once  taken 
by  violence  from  its  lawful  possessors.  The  funds  have  been  the  readiest 
investment  for  the  little  capital  of  the  widow  and  theoiphan;  and,  on 
the  faith  of  a  great  nation,  they  purchased  shares  in  the  National  Debt 
in  the  same  way  as  a  man  purchases  debentures  upon  a  railway. 
Whilst,  however-  common  honesty  requires  that  the  National  Debt  shall 
be  paid,  it  also  requires  that  it  shall  be  paid  by  those  who  owe  it.  It 
was  borrowed,  as  a  mortgage  on  the  land  and  property  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  protect  that  property  from  foreign  invasion  ;  and  a  tax  or 
legacy  duty  on  real  property  would  be  the  fairest  way  of  gradually 
liquidating  that  debt.  If  the  practice  of  leaving  wealth  to  those  who 
are  already  wealthy  were  abandoned — if  some  respect  were  paid  to  that 
passage  of  Scripture  which  censures  *^  him  that  giveth  to  the  rich,'* 
Prov.  xxii.  16 — if  men  would  cease  to  bequeath  large  sums  to  religious 
and  charitable  institutions,  which  must  eventually  by  such  endowments 
become  corrupt,  and  would  devote  their  property  to  the  payment  of  the 
National  Debt,  they  would  not  only  be  philanthropists,  but  what  is  still 
more,  they  would  be  just  men.  It  would,  however,  be  an  act  of  cruel 
injustice  to  make  those  suffer  who  happen  to  have  property  in  the  funds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  owners  of  stock  are  not  rich  ;  the  property  of 
Savings'  Banks,  Friendly  Societies,  and  Provident  Institutions  is  depo- 
sited there  ;  so  that  those  working  men  who  seek  its  destruction  would 
lend  themselves  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  most  unprincipled  portion  of 
the  landowners,  and  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon  their  own  class. 

2.  By  making  trial  of  them. — He  that  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
well  may  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  When  an  inventor  would 
obtain  patronage  for  a  new  machine  he  exhibits  a  model,  and  allows  the 
puljlic  to  inspect  its  movements.  And  if  instead  of  great  haste  to  force 
up(m  an  unwilhng  legislature  untried  institutions,  an  organization  weie 
contrived  which  would  exhibit  to  the  spectator  the  manner  of  their 
operation,  then  would  thousands  of  men  throw  away  their  doubts  and 
place  confidence  in  the  proposed  plans.  Let,  then,  the  working  men 
cease  to  petition  Parliament ;  let  them  lay  aside  all  anxiety  to  get  the 
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name  of  the  Charter  enacted  by  the  legislature  before  its  principles  are 
adopted  by  public  opinion  ;  and  let  them  betake  themselves  to  those 
practical  measures  that  are  within  their  own  power ;  and  if  by  the 
success  of  these  experiments  they  obtain  a  verdict  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  these  principles,  the  formal  enactment  of  them  into  law  will  be 
a  matter  of  course.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  brincr  mto  full  operation 
all  the  people's  rights  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Let  them  divide  the  kingdom  into  300  electoral  districts  ; 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Management  in  each  district;  select  polling 
places  for  each  locality,  in  which  every  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
may  register  himself,  and  be  able  to  record  his  vote  without  going  far 
from  his  own  home  ;  and  provide  each  polling  place  with  a  ballot  box. 
When  the  apparatus  is  ready,  let  the  inhabitants  of  each  electoral  district 
be  invited  to  recommend  persons  whom  they  think  fit  to  represent 
them  in  a  provisional  assembly,  to  be  called  the  Trial  Parliament  ; 
and  when  opportunities  have  been  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
neighbourhood  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  various  candidates,  and  to 
ask  them  questions,  then  let  a  day  be  fixed  on  which  the  voting  shall 
lake  place ;  and  if  the  polling  places  are  suflSciently  numerous,  the 
polling,  commencing  at  the  same  hour  all  over  the  kingdom,  will  take  so 
short  a  time  as  effectually  to  prevent  any  dishonest  person  from  giving 
his  vote  in  two  or  more  places.  When  the  result  was  ascertained  by  a 
Central  Council  there  would  be  300  men  representing  the  average 
sentiments  of  the  districts  from  which  they  come.  After  seeing  the 
kind  of  men  the  people  would  choose,  the  next  thing  for  the  country  lo 
know  is  what  they  A\ill  do.  Let  these  300  representatives,  supported  by 
such  salaries  as  the  districts  would  furnish,  consider  what  laws  they 
would  destroy  if  they  had  the  power  to  destroy,  and  what  laws  they 
would  enact  if  they  had  the  power  to  enact.  And  in  order  that  the 
public  might  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  they  arrive  at  their 
respective  conclusions,  let  the  reporters  of  the  press  be  present;  and  if 
the  proposed  code  of  laws  were  such  as  would  bear  the  examination  of 
moral  philosophers  and  upright  statesmen  ;  if  their  conduct  were  more 
orderly  and  dignified  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then  would 
there  be  gained  for  the  new  system  a  degree  of  public  confidence  which 
years  of  agitation  and  thousands  of  petitions  could  never  obtain. 

To  this  end,  however,  all  classes  of  liberal  men  must  unite.  No  one 
class  can  carry  it  into  execution.  A  scheme  that  concerns  all,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  all.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  advo- 
cates of  the  people's  rights  are  rich  men  ;  and  if  any  working  men  are 
jealous  of  the  appearance  of  such  persons  amongst  them,  it  is  clear  that 
whilst  they  denounce  class  legislation,  they  themselves  would  legislate 
only  for  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Unworthy  suspicions  of  others 
generally  arise  from  the  baseness  of  those  who  suspect.  He  who  regards 
man  as  man,  and  who  beholds  in  every  man  a  brother,  will  welcome  all 
of  every  rank  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  political 
regeneration.  In  this  view,  the  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union, 
recently  instituted  at  Birmingham,  under  the  auspices  of  Joseph  Sturge, 
may  be  safely  recommended,  as  a  society  in  which  liberal  men  of  all 
classes  may  meet,  and  as  being  well  adapted,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Council  appointed  by  the  Conference,  to  carry  out  the  above  suggestions. 
It  will  be  in  their  power  to  divide  the  country  into  districts,  to  organise 
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a  system  of  registration  and  voting,  and  to  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  electing  fit  men  to  represent  them  in  a  Trial  Parliament.  It 
will  be  no  disadvantage  that  this  Trial  Parliament  will  be  destitute  of 
power  and  patronage,  and  that  its  decisions  will  possess  no  legal 
authority.  There  will  be  greater  calmness  in  its  deliberations,  and 
greater  fairness  in  its  conclusions  than  if  it  were  at  once  exposed  to 
those  contaminating  influences  which  are  now  in  operation  in  every 
department  of  the  state.  After  revising  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country,  let  the  Trial  Parliament  be  dissolved,  and  let  the  new  constitu- 
tion, which  they  recommend,  remain  before  the  public  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  enable  every  man  to  form  an  opinion;  and  let  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  an  opportunity,  if  so  disposed,  to  pass  an  act  giving  to 
these  recommendations  the  force  of  law.  But  until  such  measures  have 
been  adopted ;  until  public  opinion  has  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Suffrage  movement,  and  until  legislators  themselves  have  had  the  means 
of  testing  the  system  of  Complete  Suffrage  by  its  practical  operation,  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  become  converts  to  it.  Plad  it  been 
gained  by  intimidation,  before  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  middle 
and  wealthy  classes  were  convinced  of  its  propriety,  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  no  real  good  to  the  people,  but,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
thrown  back  for  many  years  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
To  this  conclusion  came  the  powerful  mind  of  the  late  Robert  Hall,  the 
most  eloquent  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  day.  He 
says,  "  All  attempts  to  urge  men  forward  in  the  right  path  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  light,  are  impracticable  if  they  were  lawful,  and  un- 
lawful if  they  were  practicable.  Augment  their  light,  conciliate  their 
affections,  and  they  will  follow  of  their  own  accord."  It  is  believed 
that  after  this  fair  trial,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  constituency, 
and  all  the  truly  liberal  and  honourable  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  become  willing  to  concede  the  people's  rights  ;  which  they 
may  then  obtain, — 

3.  By  taking  possession  of  them. — When  the  public  mind  has 
been  prepared  for  a  change,  there  is  no  need  of  civil  war,  or  of  the 
beheading  of  monarchs,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France.  When  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  certain  that 
they  have  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
have  only  to  demand  admission,  and  the  doors  of  power  will  open  to 
them  of  their  own  accord.  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  or  if  the  party  in  possession  deny  that  the  nation 
desires  the  change,  let  the  Council  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Union  pub- 
lish an  address  to  the  iiihabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  informing 
them  of  this  doubt,  and  let  them  call  together  a  second  Trial  Parliament 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact.  Let  the  address  con- 
tain specific  questions  of  the  following  nature. 

Has  there  been  sufficient  trial  of  Complete  Suffrage,  or  do  you  wish 
the  trial  to  be  continued  another  year  ? 

If  the  trial  has  been  long  enough,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
representatives  so  chosen,  or  do  you  prefer  the  existing  House  of  Commons  ? 

If  satisfied  with  the  new  system,  is  it  your  wish  that  the  persons 
about  to  be  chosen  by  you  shall  consider  themselves  as  your  only  true 
representatives,  and  as  such  respectfully  address  the  Queen,  claiming 
the  right  to  be  considered  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature  ? 
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If  after  full  consideration  of  these  questions  the  people  elected  a  large 
majority  prej)ared  to  adopt  the  new  system,  there  is  no  power  that  could 
withstand  them.  Our  beloved  Queen  would  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  would  recommend  to  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  giving  to 
the  people's  rights  the  force  of  law.  The  noble  minded  within  the  two 
Houses  would  assist  the  Queen  and  the  people  ;  and  as  the  members  of 
SI  former  House  of  Commons  once  fled  at  the  bidding  of  Cromwell, 
so  would  the  shadows  of  representation,  that  had  darkened  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  disappear  before  the  people's  frown.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  or  of  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  James  H.  of  England,  and  Charles 
X.  of  France,  the  enemies  of  the  people  would  retire  from  the  People's 
House  becauao  the  rightful  owner  had  given  them  notice  to  quit.  Those 
members  vho  represented  the  drunken  and  the  bribed — those  mock 
senators  who  were  elected  by  their  own  pockets  or  by  the  acres  of  some 
nobleman,  would  not  dare  to  claim  the  style  and  title  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  when  the  keen  eye  of  that  nation's  intelligence  and 
the  knitted  brow  of  a  people's  indignation  were  bent  upon  them  ;  and 
from  the  hour  of  their  departure  would  be  dated,  by  future  historians,  the 
commencement  of  Queen  Victoria's  peaceful  reign  over  a  prosperous  and 
happy  people. 

^S^  Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer,  weighs, 
with  an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce: 

PRICE    TWOPENCE    EACH. 

1.— THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND    8th  Thousand. 

2.— THE  PRAYER  BOOK  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CORN  LAWS 11th  Thousand. 

3.— RELIGION  AND  POLITICS    10th  Thousand. 

4.— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM   10th  Thousand. 

8.— REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 4th  Thousand. 

6.— CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY    13th  Thousand. 

7.— THE  PARSON'S  DREAM  AND  THE  QUEENS  SPEECH 11th  Thousand. 

1.— THE  OUTCRY  AGAINST  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW    Qth  Thousand. 

9.— THE  NEW  POOR  LAW,  ITS  EVILS,  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES..  2nd  Thousand. 

lO.—WANT  OF  FIDELITY  IN  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION 5th  Thousand. 

>!.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEWPOORLAW  CONSIDERED,  Part  1  ..2nd  Thousand. 
12.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  CONSIDERED, Part 2..  2nd  Thousand. 
1.3.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  CONSIDERED,  Part3..3rd  Thousand. 
1 4.— OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  CONSIDERED,  Part  4. .  1st  Thousand. 

15.— THE  REFORMED  PRAYER  BOOK  OF  1842 3rd  Thousand. 

PRICE    ONE    PENNY. 

16.— THE  SECOND  REFORMATION  .  12th  Thousand. 

PRICE    TWOPENCE. 
17.— THE  PEOPLES  RIGHTS:  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM   8th  Thousand. 

PatcelB  for  distribution  may  be  had,  on  application  to  the  Author,  at  half  price,  such 
application  containing  an  order  for  payment. 

SOLD  BY  JOHN  GREEN,  No.  121,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON 
AND  SAMUEL  GIBBS,  No.  5,  UNION  STREET,  BATH. 

8,  GiBBS,  Printer,  5,  Umon  Street,  Bath, 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON    THE 


SCHOOL    EETUEN 


FOU   THB 


DIOCESE  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS, 

SHOWING   THE    UNCHARITABLE   NATURE    AND 

PUSEYITE  TENDENCY  OF  SOME  OF  THE 

QUESTIONS  CONTAINED  THEREIN. 


BY    THE 

REV.  THOMAS  SPENCER,  M.A., 

'erpetual  Curate  of  Hinton  Charterhouse y  near  Bath,  and  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


THIRD  THOUSAND. 


LONDON: 

JOHN  GREEN,  121,  NEWGATE  STREET; 

AND  SAMUEL  GIBBS,  5,  UNION  STREET,  BATH. 


PRICE    TWOPENCE. 
I    .0.    18.  1842. 


TO  THE  DlSTHiOT  INSPECTOll  OF  SCHOOLS. 


PvEV.    Sill, 

1  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  your  appointment,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  as  *'  Assistant  Visitor  and  Inspector  of  Parochial 
and  National  Schools  within  the  whole  Deanery  of  Frorae;"  also  a 
printed  paper  containing  "  Heads  of  instruction  for  the  use  and 
f^uidance  of  Diocesan  and  District  Inspectors  within  the  Diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells;"  also  a  printed  paper  of  questions,  called  '*The 
3^istrict  Inspector's  School  Return  for  the  Deanery  of  Frome  and 
}7arish  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  in  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells," 
to  be  filled  up  by  me,  and  transmitted  by  you  to  the  Bishop  before  the 
-31st  of  December;  and,  lastly,  a  Letter  from  yourself,  requesting  me 
to  answer  those  questions,  and  informing  me  that  they  had  been  for- 
warded to  you  by  the  Bishop ;  and,  as  in  the  School  Return  I  find  a 
space  left  for  "  General  Observations,"  with  a  request  that  I  would 
"  make  any  remarks  which  apjDear  desirable,"  I  accept  such  invitation, 
and  proceed  respectfully  to  comment  upon  some  of  the  questions 
which  I  have  been  called  ujion  to  answer. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Religious  Instruction,"  I  find  the  following 
questions : — 

1 .  Do  the  children  attend  Divine  service  regularly  twice  every 

Sunday? 

2.  And  on  fasts  and  festivals  ? 

To  the  former  of  these,  expressed  as  it  is  in  general  terms,  I  can 
have  no  objection.  I  wish  that  every  child  of  sufficient  age,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  were  taken  to  some  place  of  worship  in  which 
s*ound  Christian  principles  and  practical  morals  are  inculcated  in 
simple  language,  and  in  a  kind  spirit.  But  the  latter  question,  re- 
specting tlie  attendance  on  fasts  and  festivals,  is  of  a  very  different 
nature.  This  confines  the  meaning  of  Divine  service,  in  the  previous 
question,  to  the  Established  Church,  as  I  take  for  granted  that  no 
dissenters  observe  fasts  and  festivals  ;  and  therefore  involves  at  once 
a  spirit  of  exclusion  that  I  cannot  approve.  Three  years  ago,  when 
the  clergy  of  this  Deanery  were  invited  by  the  Rural  Dean  to  meet 
at  Frome,  in  order  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  placing  the 
education  of  the  country  under  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I  gave  njy  resjiectlul  protest  against  the  jjctition,  and  cautioned  the 
'lergy  who  were  present   against    attempting  to   grasp  at  any  thing 


so  unreasonable,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  looking  with  jealousy 
on  the  powers  and  emoluments  which  they  already  enjoyed.  I  stated 
that  the  funds  to  be  provided  were  public  funds,  towards  which  all 
were  compelled  to  contribute,  to  whatever  denomination  they  might 
belong,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  were  the  Legislature 
to  appropriate  those  funds  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  Established 
Church.  I  have  again  to  repeat  these  sentiments ;  and  I  feel  the 
more  induced  to  do  so  from  perceiving  amongst  the  questions  many 
decisive  indications  tliat  the  grand  object  of  this  movement  is  to  con- 
fer peculiar  advantages  upon  all  peisons  connected  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  as  much  as  possible  to  cripple  and  annihilate  the 
means  of  instruction  afforded  to  the  children  of  dissenters. 

Since  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  this  Deanery  at 
Frome,  many  cases  of  abuse  connected  with  a  system  of  education 
under  the  clergy  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  two  of  which  I  will 
state  to  you.  One  is  in  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  in  which  an  estate  of 
£400  a-year  had  been  left  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
place  in  a  school,  the  master  of  which  was  to  be  a  clergyman.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  no  school,  but  instead  of  the  benefit  in- 
tended for  the  people,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  received  the  whole  in- 
come, in  addition  to  that  arising  from  his  living;  and  resided  in 
the  house  which  had  been  intended  expressly  for  the  schoolmaster. 
The  mhabitants  of  the  town  caused  the  matter  to  be  investigated, 
and,  during  the  present  year,  liave  compelled  the  vicar  to  leave  the 
house,  and  to  relinquish  the  income  ;  and,  when  I  was  there  two  or 
three  months  since,  I  saw  a  new  parsonage-house  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  the  vicar,  and  the  school-house,  recently  repaired,  occu- 
pied by  the  clergyman  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  school.  The 
other  case  is  in  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  in  which  an  estate,  now 
worth  £800  a-year,  had  been  left  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  town,  where,  in  like  manner,  there  had  been  no  school  for 
many  years,  and  where  the  vicar  of  a  distant  parish  received  the  whole 
amount,  in  addition  to  the  income  of  his  living.  As  in  the  former 
case,  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  place  brought  the  case 
before  the  public,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  clergyman  of  the 
educational  endowment,  obtained  the  appointment  of  another  clergy- 
man as  schoolmaster,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  school  re- 
opened with  great  solemnity  ;  there  being  a  procession  of  the  clergy 
to  the  parish  church,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion.  But 
the  injustice  done  to  past  generations  was  not  all ;  no  sooner  was 
this  school  opened,  than  it  was  announced  that  all  the  scholars 
must  learn  the  Church  Catechism  and  attend  the  parish  church 
on  Sundays.  I  recommended  a  person  interested  in  this  move- 
ment to  protest  against  such  an  act  of  injustice,  and  on  meeting 
him  last  month,  I  was  happy  to  hear  that  in  the  case  of  his  children, 
at  least,  the  rule  had  been  suspended  ;  and  I  advised  him  not  to 
accept  it  as  a  personal  favour,   but  to  require  that  a  general  rule 


should  be  made  which  might  include  all  dissenting  families ;  and  that, 
not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right. 

I  have  stated  these  cases,  not  with  any  desire  to  depreciate  the  clergy, 
whom  I  believe,  as  a  body,  to  be  as  upright  and  enlightened  as  any 
other  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  but  to  show  how  unsafe  it  is  to  en- 
trust them,  or  any  set  of  men,  with  a  monopoly  of  education.  How- 
ever excellent  may  be  the  intentions  of  those  who  contrive  such  a 
monopoly,  and  however  perfectly  the  system  may  appear  to  act  for  a 
time,  it  will  inevitably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  degenerate  into 
abuse.  The  property  of  the  Church  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  the  repair  of  parish  churches,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor ;  ])ut  whilst  laymen  were  engaged  in  their  own  concerns, 
whilst  the  public  mind  was  agitated  with  foreign  wars,  or  political 
strife,  and  the  public  eye  sometimes  fixed  upon  these  exciting  objects, 
and  sometimes  closed  in  drowsy  apathy,  the  clergy  gradually  threw 
from  themselves  the  expense  of  repairing  the  parochial  edifices 
and  of  relieving  the  poor ;  and  the  oppressive  exactions  of  poor 
rates,  and  the  unjust  imposition  of  church  rates  were  the  result. 
Judging  therefore  by  past  history,  and  by  the  cases  of  endowments 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  infer  that  if  there  is  to  be  do 
education  but  such  as  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy, 
there  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  no  education  at  all. 

But  supposing  all  the  children  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church, 
still  1  object  to  the  observance  of  fasts  and  festivals^  as  in  itself 
superstitious  and  mischievous.  God  has  appointed  one  day  in  seven 
for  rest ;  and  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  week  he  has  said, 
"  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do;"  and 
who  is  he  that  shall  substitute  human  inventions  in  place  of  the  divine 
command.  One  day  in  seven  is  necessary  for  health,  for  mental  cul- 
ture, and  for  religious  improvement ;  but  agriculture,  trade,  and  ma- 
nufactures require  all  the  rest.  Men  who  have  to  support  their 
families  by  honest  industry  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  employment, 
and  consequently  their  wages,  through  the  observance  of  fasts  and 
festivals,  either  by  their  employers  or  by  themselves.  Children  whO' 
have  but  a  small  part  of  their  youth  allotted  them  for  gaining  know- 
ledge that  shall  fit  them  for  future  action,  cannot  afford  thus  to  lose 
their  i)recious  time.  The  Apostle  Paul  has  warned  Christians  against 
such  observances  : — **  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weali  and  beggarly 
elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage?  Ye  observe 
days  and  months  and  times  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain."  Gal.  iv.  9.  Is  it  possible 
that  Protestant  England  is  going  back  to  these  fasts  and  festivals  ? 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  was  to  open 
men's  eyes  to  their  im])ropriety.  This  is  the  language  of  Luther — 
'■'  Let  festivals  be  abolislied,  and  none  observed  but  Sunday  :  or  if  it 
is  wished  to  keep  the  great  Christian  festivals,  let  them  be  cele- 
brated only  in  the  morning,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  be  regarded  as  a^ 


working  day.  For  since  people  do  nothing  on  feast  days  but  drink, 
jjlay,  run  into  vice,  or  waste  their  time  in  idleness,  there  is  much  more 
offence  to  God  on  these  days  than  on  others."  If  it  be  said  that  there 
is  too  long  an  interval  between  the  Sundays,  and  that  people  require 
the  public  means  of  grace  during  the  week  to  keep  their  good  impres- 
sions from  being  erased,  I  answer,  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  that  man's 
religion  which  requires  such  perpetual  nursing  on  the  part  of  others. 
It  is  for  himself  to  watch  and  pray ;  to  form  resolutions  and  to  carry 
them  into  action ;  to  search  the  scriptures,  and  grow  in  grace  and 
knowledge,  and  if  he  neglect  these  things,  though  he  may  attend 
prayers  and  hear  a  sermon  every  day  in  the  week,  it  will  not  profit 
him.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  "  silly  women  who  are  always  learning, 
and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;"  and  to  others  be 
says,  "  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that 
one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  Heb.  V.  12. 

It  is  a  dangerous  error  to  lead  the  people  to  rely  upon  ministers  and 
upon  public  services  for  their  religion.  A  foolish  conceit  of  the  su- 
I)erior  sanctity  of  the  clerical  oflSice  is  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  although 
I  am  myself  a  clergyman,  ordained  deacon  by  one  bishop,  and  priest 
by  another,  yet  I  candidly  avow  my  conviction  that  a  clergyman  diff'ers 
in  no  respect  from  any  other  man,  any  further  than  the  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  study,  and  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  may  have 
given  him  greater  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  evils  which 
afflict  human  nature,  and  of  their  appropriate  remedies.  These  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  ;  it  was  their  perpetual 
employment  to  attack  the  pomp  of  prelacy,  and  the  proud  assump- 
tions of  a  priestly  caste.  Luther  says,  **  Let  whoever  enters  into  the 
priesthood,  or  joins  a  monastic  order,  be  assured  that  the  labours  of  a 
monk  or  of  a  priest,  however  arduous,  difi'er  in  no  respect,  as  to  their 
value  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  those  of  a  peasant  w^orking  in  his 
field,  or  of  a  woman  attending  to  the  duties  of  her  house.  God 
esteems  all  things  according  to  the  faith  whence  they  proceed.  And 
it  often  happens  that  the  simple  labour  of  a  serving  man  or  woman  is 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  the  fastings  and  works  of  a  monk,  l)e- 
cause  in  these  last,  faith  is  wanting."  Again  he  says,  "It  has  been 
said  that  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  priests,  and  those  who  dwell 
in  convents,  form  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  that  the 
princes,  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  form  the  secular  state,  or  laity. 
This  is  a  fine  story,  truly.  Let  no  one,  however,  be  alarmed  at  it. 
All  Christians  belong  to  the  spiritual  state,  and  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference between  them  than  that  of  the  functions  which  they  discharge. 
We  have  all  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  spiritual  man.  The  unction,  the  tonsure,  ordination,  consecration 
by  the  bishop  or  the  pope,  may  make  an  hypocrite,  but  never  a  spi- 
ritual man.  St.  Peter  says,  '  Ye  are  priests  and  kings' ;  although  it 
does  not  belong  to  all  to  exercise  such  offices  ;  for  none  can  take  to 


himself  that  which  is  common  to  all,  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
munity. If  a  king  had  ten  sons  of  equal  claim  to  the  inheritance, 
and  they  should  choose  one  of  their  number  to  act  for  them,  they 
would  all  be  kings,  though  only  one  of  them  would  administer  their 
common  power.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Church.  If  any 
pious  laymen  were  banished  to  a  desert,  and  having  no  regularly 
consecrated  priest  among  them,  were  to  agree  to  choose  for  that  office 
one  of  their  number,  married  or  unmarried,  this  man  would  be  as  truly 
a  priest  as  if  he  had  been  consecrated  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  world. 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian  were  chosen  in  this  manner. 
Hence  it  follows  that  laity  and  priests,  princes  and  bishops,  or  as  they 
say,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  have  in  reality  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  but  their  functions.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  estate  ;  but  all 
have  not  the  same  work  to  perform."  "  That  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  priestly  caste,"  says  Merle  D'Aubigne,  "  is  the  truth,  hidden 
from  the  church  even  from  its  first  ages,  but  which  he  (Luther)  pow- 
erfully sets  forth."  "  The  pope,"  said  Luther,  "  is  no  judge  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  see  and  understand  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

Under  the  same  head  of  "  Religious  Instruction,"  I  find  also  the 
following  questions : — 

5.  Are  they  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  ? 

6.  Are  they  catechised  by  the  parochial  minister  in  church  before 

or  during  Divine  service  ? 
10.  Do  godfathers  and  godmothers  appear  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  ? 
After  the  exposure  of  the  consequences  arising  from  a  general 
use  of  the  Church  Catechism,  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  of  the  thousands  of  falsehoods  which  children  have  been 
taugjit  to  utter,  I  had  indulged  a  hope  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  either  introduce  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  formulary 
of  instruction  for  children,  or  leave  it  to  those  whose  proper  business 
it  is.  Who  is  to  determine  whether  children  have  been  baptized  or 
not,  supposing  their  parents  not  to  be  living  ?  Who  is  to  remember 
the  names  of  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  ?  And  what  is  the  use 
of  trying  to  impose  this  yoke  of  bondage  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people  ?  I'he  Church  Catechism  is  a  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  that 
calls  loudly  for  reform.  In  some  large  parishes  a  gjeat  portion  of 
the  children  have  been  baptized  by  dissenters  ; — is  the  question, 
"  Who  gave  you  this  name,"  to  be  answered  by  them  by  saying, 
*'  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my  baptism  ;  wherein  I  was 
made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  (lod,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  licaven  ?"  As  to  those  who  have  never  been  ba])tized, 
it  may  be  thouglit  easy  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  jicrforming  the 
ceremony  ;  but  tliis  cannot  lawfully  be  done  to  those  who  have  been 
l)a|)tized,  even  though  the  officiating  parties  were  dissenters  or  lay- 
men, since  the  law  has  decided  yuch  baptism  to  be  valid.     Is  it 


intended,  then,  for  ever  to  exclude  such  children  ?  or  is  it  intended 
to  confound  in   them  all  ideas  of  truth   and  falsehood  by  making 
them  declare  as  facts  things  which  have   never  happened  ?     I  have 
been  the  incumbent  of  this  parish  more  than  sixteen  years ;   and  I 
have  found  that  in  almost  all  cases,  persons  take  upon  them  the 
office  of  godfather  or  godmother  without  ever  thinking  of  the  duties 
they  undertake.     In  former  years   it  was  customary  for  the  parish 
clerk  to  stand  godfather  to  most  of  the  children  ;  and  since  this  has 
been  put  a  stop  to,  I  have  known  them  to  send  into  the  churchyard 
and  neighbourhood  for  any  person  whom  they  could  get ;   and  1 
have  afterwards  discovered   that   those   persons   had  consented   to 
oome  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of  a  pint  of  beer.     Many  years 
ago  I  stated  these  circumstances  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
who  acknowledged  the  justice  of  my  complaint,  but  added,  that  as 
godfathers  and  godmothers  could  do  no  harm  and  might  do  some  good, 
he  was  contented  to  let  them  remain.     I  consider  it,  however,  the 
weakest  part  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  I  regard 
the    abuses  of  it  as  so  extensive,  as  to  afford  no  hope  except  in 
its    extinction.       Is   it   not   time   to   return   to   the    simplicity   of 
Christianity,  and  merely  admit  those  children  whose  parents  desire 
it  by  simple  baptism  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  ?     Is  there 
such  magical  charm  in  antiquity  that  we  cannot  throw  aside  ancient 
customs  ?     Every  thing  else  has  been  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress.    Waggons  have  given  way  to  coaches  ;  coaches  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  railways ;  the  dim  oil  lamps  of  our  streets  have  yielded  to 
the  brilliant  gas ;  the  expensive  postage  has  been  superseded  by  the 
penny  postage ;  machinery  is  doing  the  work  of  millions  of  men,  and 
providing  work  for  millions  more  ;  the  whole  world  is  in  motion,  even 
the  system  of  education  and  of  examination  in  our  universities  has  been 
entirely  changed ;  yet  the  Church  of  England,  with  her  Prayer  Book, 
sponsors,  and  Church  Catechism,  remains  the  same ;    and  appears 
determined  to  fall,  rather  than  by  reforms  to  confess  that  the  world  is 
wiser  now  than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.     The  true  son  of  the 
Church  must,  however,  be  a  Church  Reformer ;  for  the  language  of 
the  Church  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book,  is,  "  It  is  but  reason- 
able that  upon  w^eighty  and  important  considerations,  according  to 
the  various  exigency  of  times  and  occasions,  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions should  be  made  therein  as  to  those  that  are  in  place  of  authority 
should  from  time  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or  expedient." 

Under  the  head  of  "Appearance,  conduct,  and  condition"  of  the 
children,  I  am  requested  to  answer  the  following  queries  : — 

4.  Are  their  parents  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

6.  Is  a  certificate  of  baptism  required  from  each  child  on  ad- 

mission into  school? 

7.  Have  any  children  not  been  baptized  ? 

If  instruction  in  useful  learning  were  the  object  of  the  framers  of 
these  questions ;  if  they   were  impelled  by  the  declarations  of  scrip- 


ture,  **  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is  not  good ;"  and  "He 
that  winneth  souls  is  wise ;"  the  wcy  to  the  school  would  be  made 
easy,  and  the  entrance  wide  ;  the  only  requisite  qualification  being 
souls  deficient  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  only  principle  of  action 
that  of  winning  them  to  it ;  but  in  these  questions  I  see  every  attempt 
to  make  the  way  to  the  school  difficult,  and  to  discourage  children 
from  coming ;  and  this  too  proceeding  from  the  successors  of  those 
Apostles  who  were  taken  from  their  fishing  nets  in  order  that  the 
enticing  arts  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  order  to  catch 
fish,  might  be  transferred  to  a  more  important  sphere  ;  and  that  they 
might  by  similar  patience  and  ingenuity  become  fishers  of  men.  But 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  fishermen  to  drive  the  fish  from  them ;  or  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  entering  into  the  nets !  If  the 
instruction  to  be  conveyed  in  our  schools  be  good ;  if  we  desire  to 
inculcate  sound  principles,  and  to  train  up  the  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  for  refusing 
admission  to  any ;  or  for  imposing  terms  of  admission  to  which  con- 
scientious parents  cannot  accede.  The  more  ignorant  and  irreligious 
the  parents  are,  the  more  need  there  is  of  instruction  to  the  children 
from  other  quarters ;  the  more  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  surrounded 
by  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  at  home,  the  more  willingly  should 
we  receive  them  into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  scriptural  truth.  When 
young  children  were  brought  to  Christ  that  he  should  touch  them,  he 
did  not  ask  for  certificates  of  circumcision  or  of  baptism ;  and  in  all 
probability  they  were  not  baptized  ;  yet  when  his  disciples  would  have 
rejected  them  he  said,  "  SuflTer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not."  It  is  not  likely  that  the  thief  upon  the  cross  was 
baptized,  yet  those  gracious  words  were  addressed  to  him,  "  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  To  lay  such  stress  upon  baptism 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  heresy  ;  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  first  Reformers. 
We  are  distinctly  told  that  Christ  did  not  baptize ;  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  thanks  God  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  that  he  had 
baptized  none  of  them  except  Crispus  and  Gains  ;  for,  says  he,  Christ 
sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.  Why  then  do  we 
transpose  the  sentence,  and  appear  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  that  we 
arc  sent  rather  to  baptize  than  to  teach  ?  A  sacrament  as  an  outward 
sign  is  to  a  man,  what  the  teaching  by  pictures  is  to  a  child ;  but  are 
we  therefore  to  think  more  of  the  picture  than  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented ?  more  of  the  sacrament  than  of  tlie  tiling  signified  thereby  ? 
The  scripture  never  gives  to  baptism  the  importance  that  is  now 
ascribed  to  it  by  some.  Its  language  is,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  ;" 
in  the  latter  part  of  which  declaration,  all  reference  to  baptism  is  pur- 
j)osely  left  out.  That  this  was  the  view  of  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism,  Martin  Luther,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sage :   "  The  better  part  of  every  sacrifice,  and  consequently  of  the 


Lord's  Supper,  is  in  the  word  and  promises  of  God.  Without  faith 
in  this  word,  and  in  these  promises,  the  sacrament  is  but  dead,  it  is  a 
body  "uithout  a  soul,  a  cup  without  wine,  a  purse  without  money,  a 
type  without  fulfilment,  a  letter  without  meaning,  a  casket  Avithout  a 
jewel,  a  sheath  without  a  sword."  "They  may  deny  us  the  sacra- 
ment, but  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  the  strength  and  grace  which  God 
has  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  their  will,  nor  any  power  of  theirs,  but 
our  own  faith  that  the  Lord  has  made  essential  to  our  salvation.  The 
sacrament, — the  altar, — the  priest, — the  church, — we  may  pass  them 
all  by  ;  that  w^ord  of  God  which  the  bull  condemned  is  more  than  all 
these  things  !  The  soul  may  dispense  with  the  sacrament,  but  it 
cannot  live  without  the  word.  Christ,  the  true  bishop,  will  himself 
supply  your  spiritual  feast."  How  different  the  spirit  of  those  who 
have  recently  filled  the  country  with  their  refusals  to  bury  the  un- 
baptized  !  or  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  Wesleyan  ministers  I 
How  strange  the  recent  cases  of  marriage,  in  one  of  which  the 
clergyman  refused  to  marry  a  couple  until  he  had  baptized  them ; 
and  in  the  other,  the  clergyman  refused  altogether  to  marry 
them,  although  the  banns  had  been  published  three  times,  and 
not  an  objection  had  been  uttered  until  the  time  of  performing  the 
ceremony  ;  when  this  stickler  for  the  rubric,  without  any  authority 
from  that  rubric,  asked  the  man  if  he  had  been  baptized ;  and 
finding  that  he  had  not,  he  refused  to  go  on  with  the  ceremony ! 
The  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book  had  not  this  superstitious  regard  to 
the  outward  act ;  they  knew  that  when  the  Jews  had  taken  in  their 
literal  meaning  the  words  which  Christ  had  uttered  respecting  the 
eating  of  his  flesh,  he  corrected  their  mistake  by  saying,  "It  is  the 
spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  :  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  tliey  are  spirit  and  they  are  hfe."  John  vi.  63.  Thus 
in  the  "  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  the  Prayer  Book  has  these  remark- 
able words  :  "  But  if  a  man,  either  by  reason  of  extremity  of  sickness, 
or  for  want  of  warning  in  due  time  to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of  com- 
pany to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any  other  just  impediment,  do  not 
receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  curate  shall 
instruct  him,  that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stedfastly 
l>elieve  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered  death  upon  the  cross  for  him, 
and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption,  earnestly  remembering  the 
benefits  he  hath  thereby,  and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefore,  he 
doth  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  profitably 
to  his  soul's  heahh,  although  he  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  with 
his  mouth." 

Other  questions  under  the  same  head  are 

8.  Are  any  old  enough  to  be  confirmed? 

9.  Have  they  been  confirmed? 

10.  Do  such  young  persons  receive  the  sacrament  ? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  m.ay  have  been  the  effect  of  con- 
firmation in  former  times,  but  I  have  witnessed  enough  in  our  day  to 
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make  me  wish  to  see  it  abolished.  In  some  persons  it  creates  a 
superstitious  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  the  mere  ceremony ;  to  others  it 
is  a  grand  festival,  a  time  to  see  and  to  be  seen  ;  and  too  frequently 
ending  in  folly,  drunkenness,  and  every  kind  of  vice.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  reclaimed  drunkard,  in  giving  an  account  of  himself, 
date  his  first  act  of  intemperance,  or  first  intoxication,  to  the  day  of 
his  confirmation ;  and  on  these  accounts  it  is  to  many  a  subject  of 
ridicule  and  contempt,  bringing  discredit  upon  our  holy  religion.  If 
young  persons  of  this  parish  vi^ere  to  ask  me  to  examine  them,  and  to 
give  them  a  certificate  for  confirmation,  I  should  be  willing  to  do  it; 
but  for  more  than  ten  years  my  own  desire  has  been  that  in  any 
measure  of  Church  Reform  which  may  be  adopted,  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation  may  be  entirely  left  out.  You  will  perceive  therefore 
that  the  attempt,  by  means  of  these  School  Returns,  to  give  still 
greater  prominence  to  the  ceremony  cannot  be  gratifying  to  me.  I 
think  also  that  it  is  very  objectionable  to  set  forth  confirmation  as  a 
qualification  for  the  sacrament.  The  following  language  of  the 
Church  Catechism  is  much  more  correct  in  this  matter : — "  What  is 
required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Ans.  To  examine 
themselves,  whether  they  repent  them  truly  of  their  former  sins, 
stedfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life  ;  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death ; 
and  be  in  charity  with  all  men."  I  am  aware  that  the  rubric  enjoins 
that  "  none  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  until  such  time  as  he 
he  confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  he  confirmed ;'  but  even 
these  words  imply  that  the  mere  act  of  confirmation  is  not  deemed 
an  essential  qualification,  but  rather  a  preparedness  of  mind  "  to  be- 
lieve and  to  do  all  those  things  which  their  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers undertook  for  them."  And  even  if  the  words  require  a 
stricter  interpretation,  they  are  only  to  be  compared  with  other  direc- 
tions of  the  rubric  which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  such  as  that  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer  shall  be  said  in  the  church  daily  through- 
out the  year;  and  that,  "  So  many  as  intend  to  be  partakers  of  the 
holy  communion,  shall  signify  their  names  to  the  curate  at  least 
some  time  the  day  before;"  which  directions  are  not  complied  with. 
There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  questions,  in  reply  to  which  I 
make  these  observations,  to  lay  more  stress  upon  an  ordinance  than 
upon  the  disposition,  principles,  conversation,  and  conduct  of  the 
parties.  The  language  of  the  Almighty  is,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and. 
not  sacrifice;"  and  of  ceremonies,  even  though  appointed  by  himself, 
yet  when  abused  by  mere  outward  observance,  he  says,  "  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination  to  me;  the  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with  ; 
it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meethig.  Your  new  moons  and  your 
appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth:  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me;  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 
hide  mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will 
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not  hear:  your  hands  are  full  of  blood." — Isaiah  i.  13.  To  persons 
of  this  character  religious  observances  are  only  sins ;  sacrifices,  con- 
firmations, and  sacraments  only  increase  their  guilt.  Thev  must 
le^ve  their  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  and  be  reconciled  to  their 
brother  by  doing  justly,  and  then  come  and  offer  the  gift.  That 
which  God  requires  at  their  hands  is  not  ceremonies  and  observances, 
but  a  change  of  temper,  principles,  and  conduct, — new  motives  and 
new  objects;  these  are  his  words: — ''Wash  you,  make  you  clean; 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do 
evil ;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow." — Isaiah  i.  16.  The  proud  and 
the  cruel,  the  selfish  and  the  covetous,  the  briber  and  the  bribed,  the 
intimidator  and  the  intimidated,  the  man  whose  hands  are  stained 
with  blood  shed  in  the  battle  field,  and  the  man  who  holds  his  black 
fellow  man  in  bondage,  all  meet  at  the  sacrament,  and  the  clergy- 
man administers  the  same  without  power  to  discriminate.  It  would 
be  well  then,  in  this  state  of  lax  discipline,  rather  to  check  thought- 
less persons  from  approaching  that  solemn  service,  than  to  urge  them 
to  come  merely  because  they  have  been  confirmed.  In  all  proba- 
bility those  wild  young  men  of  rank  and  title  who  occasionally  dis- 
turb the  streets  of  our  towns  at  midnight,  by  wrenching  off  knocJiers, 
breaking  the  lamps,  and  knocking  down  the  police,  have  been  bap- 
tized and  confirmed;  yet  who  would  advise  them  on  that  account  to 
receive  the  sacrament?  It  is  our  duty  to  reprove  the  hypocrisy  of  a 
mere  nominal  Christianity  rather  than  to  encourage  it.  This  at  least 
was  the  conduct  of  the  first  reformers.  In  the  homily  "  Concerning 
the  sacrament,"  I  find  the  following  passages :  •'  Happy  it  were,  if 
among  forty  communicants  we  could  see  two  unfeignedly  give  thanks.** 
"  But  O  wretched  creatures  that  we  be  at  these  days,  who  be  without 
reconciliation  of  our  brethren  whom  we  have  offended,  without  satis- 
fying them  whom  we  have  caused  to  fall,  without  any  kind  thought 
or  compassion  toward  them  whom  we  might  easily  relieve,  without 
any  conscience  of  slander,  disdain,  misreport,  division,  rancour,  or 
inward  bitterness.  Yea,  being  accumbered  Vv'ith  the  cloaked  hatred 
of  Cain,  with  the  long  covered  malice  of  Esau,  with  the  dissembled 
falsehood  of  Joab,  dare  ye  presume  to  come  up  to  these  sacred  and 
fearful  mysteries ?  O  man,  whither  rushest  thou  unadvisedly?  It 
is  a  table  of  peace,  and  thou  art  ready  to  fight.  It  is  a  table  of 
singleness,  and  thou  art  imagining  mischief.  It  is  a  table  of  quiet- 
ness, and  thou  art  given  to  debate.  It  is  a  table  of  pity,  and  thou 
art  unmerciful."  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  would  rather  sec 
a  question  in  the  School  Return  whether  young  persons  are  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  of  known  kindness  of  disposition  and  uprightness  of 
conduct ;  and  if,  on  explanation  of  the  solemn  event  which  the  sacra- 
cnent  commemorates,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be  present,  to  admit 
hem  without  any  question  as  to  their  confirmation. 
Under  the  head  of  Statistics,  there  are  the  following  questions  : 
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4.  Have  the  dissenters  any  schools  ? 

5.  If  soj  how  many  children  are  educated  in  them  ? 

6.  Are  there  any  means  of  reclaiming  such  young  persons  ? 

I  hope  that  it  is  not  expected  of  the  clergy  to  become  spies  upon  the 
•concerns  of  other  denominations.  Our  office  is  to  instruct  such  as 
are  willing  to  listen  to  us,  rather  than  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
strength  or  weakness  of  dissenting  communities.  In  this  parish  the 
word  schism  or  dissent  is  seldom  used  or  thought  of.  The  only  place 
of  worship  besides  the  parish  church  is  the  chapel  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  ;  and  as  my  services  are  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
theirs  in  an  evening,  they  never  clash,  but  the  meeting-house  is  as  it 
were  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  feeling  of  hostility,  or  any  idea  of  rivalry  or  competition, 
but  both  places  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  go.  As  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  spirit  which  exists,  I  need  only 
mention  that  our  parish  clerk,  who  is  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man, 
and  a  sincere  Christian,  is  also  the  steward  and  class-leader  of  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  and  the  master  of  our  daily  and  Sunday  school ; 
and  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  church  singers  sing  also  at  the  chapel, 
and  that  some  of  those  who  attend  the  church  during  the  day  are  at 
the  chapel  in  the  evening,  in  addition  to  some  who  cannot  get  out 
during  the  day.  Neither  shall  I  do  any  thing  to  prevent  it  So  long 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  preach  the  gospel,  and  take  the 
sacred  scriptures  as  their  giude,  I  shall  regard  them  as  fellows-workers 
rather  than  as  enemies.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  in  their  ignorance, 
were  ready  to  forbid  those  who  were  doing  good  in  their  master's  name 
because  they  followed  not  them  ;  but  the  enlarged  spirit  of  their  mas- 
ter rose  infinitely  above  such  narrow  views,  and  he  said,  "  Forbid 
them  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  In  like  man- 
ner the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  with  a  like  noble  hberality  said, 
'*  Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife  ;  and  some  also 
of  good  will :  tlie  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  sup- 
posing to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds  :  but  the  other  of  love,  knowing 
that  I  am  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  What  then  ?  notwith- 
standing, everjs  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached; 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  Phil.  i.  15. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  at  the  use  of  the  w'ord  reclaim^  as 
applied  to  dissenters.  The  logic  of  that  learned  dissenter.  Dr.  Watts, 
has  long  been  used  by  students  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  his 
admirable  hymns  for  infant  minds  have  been  ado})tcd  in  most  schools 
for  children.  The  sermons  of  another  learned  dissenter,  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, on  the  evidences  of  religion,  formed  a  part  of  our  studies  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  time  that  I  was  an  under-graduate  ; 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  many  other  dissenting  ministers  of 
the  present  or  past  generation,  have  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
esteem  by  the  most  excellent  of  the  clergy,  who  have  been  glad  to 
derive  benefit  frqm  their  talents,  piety,  and  laborious  researches ;  and 
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shall  we  speak  of  reclaiming  all  young  persons  who  place  themselves- 
under  the  instructions  of  such  men  !  The  most  eloquent  preacher,  in- 
all  probability,  that  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
Baptist  minister,  of  Bristol.  I  recollect  hearing  him  preach  at  Bristol 
about  twenty  years  ago,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  to  go  an  hour 
before  the  service  commenced  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  seat ;  and 
on  one  of  these  weekday  services,  I  counted  in  the  chapel  no  less 
than  nine  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  amongst  them 
I  saw  a  high-church  clergyman  whose  father  was  an  archdeacon. 
Being  in  his  company  some  time  afterwards,  I  said,  '*  I  was  surprised 
to  see  you  at  a  dissenting  chapel  the  other  night :"  to  which  he  replied, 
*^I  consider  Robert  Hall  a  phenomenon,  and  when  the  Almighty  steps 
out  of  his  Nvay  to  make  a  man,  I  will  go  out  of  my  way  to  see  him." 
About  the  same  time  one  of  our  bishops  was  heard  to  express  his 
astonishment  that  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  had  been 
so  deficient  in  taste  as  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing that  great  preacher.  And  yet,  according  to  this  School  Return, 
we  must  regard  all  children  who  are  under  the  teaching  of  such  a 
man,  as  in  a  condition  so  deplorable  as  to  demand  our  best  efforts  tO' 
reclaim  them.  Suppose  a  parish  in  which  there  was  a  drinking,  hunt- 
ing, horse-racing,  card-playing  clergyman,  who  had  bought  or  been, 
presented  to  the  living,  who  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
tithes  and  fees,  and  to  exact  all  his  rights ;  but  who  cared  not  for  the 
people  ;  and  suppose  that  in  the  same  parish  there  lived  an  excellent 
minister  of  the  Independent,  Baptist,  or  Wesleyan  denomination,  = 
whose  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
whose  unwearied  efforts  to  do  good  amongst  the  grown  up  people  and 
their  children  displayed  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  shall  I  try  to  reclaim  those  who  have  placed  themselves  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  such  a  man,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  the  fold 
of  him  who  is  a  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep  ?  The  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  is  now,  by  extreme  age,  prevented  from  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  or  I  am  persuaded  that  these  questions 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  clergy  of  this  county.  During  the 
sixteen  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  heard  him  speak  with 
unkindness  or  disrespect  of  the  dissenters ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
known  by  many  that  he  has  expressed  his  high  esteem  for  Mr.  Jay, 
tlie  beloved  and  revered  Independent  minister  of  Bath. 

Instead  of  wasting  all  our  lime  in  finding  out  the  children  of 
dissenters,  and  our  energies  in  reclaiming  them  from  dissenting 
schools,  would  it  not  be  more  profitable,  under  the  head  of  Statis- 
tics, to  ascertain  how  many  persons  attend  the  public-houses,  the 
gin-shops,  and  the  beer-shops?  How  many  children  are  brought  up 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  smoking  ?  How  many  spend  their  time 
in  idleness,  swearing,  lying,  and  stealing  ?  and  then  to  ask  how  we 
can  reclaim  them  ?  Instead  of  drawing  away  those  who  are  already 
receiving  as  good  an  education  as  any  national  school  can  give,  would'; 
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it  not  be  better  to  ask  how  many  children  are  receiving  no  education 
at  all  ?     How  many  arc  brought  up  in  a  workhouse,  where  they  will 
probably    imbibe  the   feelings    of    helpless    pauperism,   which    will 
remain  with  them  all  their  days  ?     How  many  are  destitute  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  or  of  fit  clothing  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  or  a  school  during  the  week  ?     How  many  of  these  miser- 
able beings  are  in  this  condition  through  the  idleness  and  drunken- 
ness of  their  parents  ?  and  how  many,  through  hard  times,  want  of 
employment,  and  low  wages?     And  if  the  intemperance  and  im- 
providence of  the  parents  be  the  cause,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  to 
reclaim  them,  by  advising  them  to  join  a  Temperance  Society,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  do  so  by  practising  total  abstinence  ?     And  if 
it  be  want  of  trade  and  employment,  and  consequent  want  of  wages, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  reclaim  the  wretches  from  their  rags  and 
misery  by  discovering  and  removing  the  cause  of  their  poverty,  and 
to  call  public  attention  to  those  oppressive  laws  which,  for  the  sup- 
posed benefit  of  the  landowners,  the  privileged  dealers  in  provisions, 
restrict  our  trade,  keep  up  the  price  of  food,  and  keep  down  the 
wages  of  labour  ?     If  there  are  persons  in  America  who  are  willing 
to  take  our  manufactured  goods  provided  we  will  not  demand  pay- 
ment in  gold,  which  they  have  not,  but  will  accept  it  in  wheat,  which 
they  have ;  if  this  taldng  off  the  present  stock  of  our  manufactures 
would  immediately  give  employment  to  all  the  people,  by  calling  for 
a  fresh  supply,  and  if  the  bringing  in  of  American  corn  and  pro- 
visions would  increase  the  quantity  of  food  at  home,  and  therefore 
keep  down  its  price,  would  not  the  working  man  have  food  at  a 
more  reasonable  cost,  and  more  money  to  buy  it  with  ?     And  is  it 
not  a  noble  object  for  the  Clergy  to  set  before  their  eyes,  to  reclaim 
a  country  from  the  curse  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  from  the  poverty, 
ignorance,  crime,  and  pauperism  entailed  upon  the  nation  thereby  ? 
Instead  of  the  fasts  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  to  adopt  that  which  God  prefers  !     "Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that 
ye  break  every  yoke  ?     Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?" — Isaiah 
Iviii.  G,  7.     Hitherto  the  Church  has  sanctioned  these  bad  laws  which 
the  State  has  enacted.     Tithes,  which  depend  upon  corn,  are  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  high  price  of  corn  ;  and,  therefore,  a  system 
which  would  let  in  a  supply  of  foreign  corn,  in  exchange  for  our 
manufactures,  would   diminish   the   value   of  tithes  I  and   this  has 
alarmed  many  of  the  clergy;  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
greater   number,  hi  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  hove 
acted    in    ignorance    of   the  real  bearing  of  these  laws   upon   the 
industry,   the    education,  and  the    religion  of   the  people.      If  the 
Church  has    been    united    with    the    State    \\\   order  to    make    the 
State  religious,  the  clergy  ought  ])articularly   to   study  the  cflcct  of 
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the  Corn  Laws  upon  the  masses  of  the  people;  and,  laying  aside  all 
regard  to  their  personal  interests,  instil  high  and  p^enerous  principles 
of  justice  into  the  minds  of  cur  legislators.  Thus  to  reclaim  the 
drunkard,  to  admonish  the  idle,  to  restore  to  the  pauperized  soul 
the  feelings  of  manly  independence;  to  protest  against  oppressive 
laws  and  to  petition  the  Parliament,  and  to  remonstrate  with  our 
legislators  against  their  injustice,  will  find  work  enough  for  some 
years  to  come,  without  devoting  ourselves  to  counting  the  numbers  of 
ilie  dissenters  and  trying  to  reclaim  them.  If  one  part  of  a  parish  is 
cultivated  by  one  person  and  another  part  by  another,  and  each  sown 
with  the  same  good  seed,  and  the  crop  from  both  be  given  to  the 
same  owner,  would  it  not  be  better  to  reclaim  such  land  as  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  to  break  up  waste  lands, 
rather  than  interfere  with  the  neighbouring  husbandman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge?  If  we  think  our  neighbour's  plan  of  cultivation 
not  so  good  as  our  own,  we  may  have  our  agricultural  meetings,  and 
compare  notes  and  suggest  improvements,  but  by  no  means  thwart 
him  in  the  work,  since  the  harvest  is  already  plenteous  and  the 
labourers  too  few.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  conceive  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  our  Church,  may  best  be  promoted  by  the 
abandonment  of  a  selfish  and  exclusive  spirit,  and  by  searching  out 
suitable  remedies  for  our  national  evils ;  and  if  the  application  of  these 
remedies  require  the  sacrifice  of  power  and  emolument  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  so  much  the  more  opportunity  have  they  of  shewing  the 
lofty  principles  of  their  religion.  If  the  good  Shepherd  will  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep,  how  much  more  would  he  give  up  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  that  which  devoured  the  flock?  How  noble  would 
it  be  in  the  clergy  to  come  forward  and  say  to  the  Legislature,  If 
our  tithes  have  hitherto  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  free  trade,  we 
beseech  you  to  lose  sight  of  them,  and  to  regard  only  the  general 
good.  If  the  wealth  of  the  Church  is  burthensome  to  you,  we  will 
give  up  the  six  millions  a-year  of  Church  property  as  a  substitute  for 
your  oppressive  poor  rates,  your  vexatious  church  rates,  or  to  pay 
off  a  portion  of  the  national  debt:  we  seek  not  yours  but  you  ;  and 
whilst  we  abjure  all  pretence  to  lordly  titles,  and  renounce  the  love  of 
filthy  lucre,  we  desire  the  honour  of  resembling  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  like  him  we  may  be  able  to  say  "We  w^ere  gentle  among  you, 
oven  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children.  So  being  afi'ectionately  de- 
sirous of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you,  not  the 
gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear 
unto  us.  For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and  travail  (as 
working  tent-makers);  for  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we 
would  not  be  chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the 
gospel  of  God."— 1  Thessal.  ii.  7—9. 

I  have  now,  vAih.  all  due  respect,  made  such  general  observations 
as  I  have  to  make  upon  the  questions  proposed  to  me.  I  have  not 
reflected  upon  yourself,  as  you  have  merely  acted  oflicially  in  trans^^ 
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mitting  them  to  me ;  neither  have  I  reHected  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  inasmuch  as  I  know  that  his  infirmities  prevent  his 
knowing  .that  such  questions  have  been  forwarded  to  me  ;  and  cis  I  do 
not  know  who  wrote  them,  whether  others  who  act  for  the  Bishop, 
or  whether  the  questions  have  been  sent  from  London  as  suitable  for 
all  England,  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  my  observations  known 
through  the  press,  that  they  may  reach  the  authors  of  the  questions, 
and  also  enlist  the  opinion  of  a  Protestant  public  on  my  side,  whilst 
I  utter  this  as  my  respectful  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the 
uncharitable  and  tyrannical  principles  of  Puseyism  amongst  us. 

I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hinton,  near  Bath,  Nov.  14,  1842.  THOMAS  SPENCER, 
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